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SUMMARY VIEW 

OF THE CAUSES WHICH LED TO THE 



I Although the narrow and illiberal policy of the Britisli gofr- 
kninent towards ber North Americaa oolonies, from thtir first 
[lettlement^ was calculated to alienate the affections of the ooio- 
lies £hom the parent country ; yet from their exposed sitoalion, 
and babitoal loyalty, this unworthy conduct, long perseTerad id, 
yRxiaced no sensible impression on the Americans : their loyalty 
nd attachment to the interests of Britain were not in the small- 
est de^e impaired^ down to the period of the peace of Paris io 
I7(^. Never had they shewn so much zeal, or made such gieat 
lacri&ees m the cau^e of their counti^, as during the pvecedinr 
irar : bav'iDg lost more than twenty-nve thousand men, expMO- 
cd au the revenues they could raise, and invoked themselves 
deeply in debt. Almost the whole burdens of the war in Ameri- 
^ Had fallen on the colonies ; and their exertions were altogedier 
dispropcHtioDate to their means, and tended greatly to impover- 
Va and distress them. After eight years* arduous struggleSi 
feuded with the greatest sacrifices, the successful termination 
if the war^the dominion of France in America beiw relinquish* 
id forever — occasioned universal joy throug^hout the colonies ; 
Aey forgot their sufferir^ and distresses, in the &ir prospects 
which the peace afforded. 
But these prospects were of short duration \ the peace of Parts 
nned a new sera in the views and conduct of Great ftritain to- 
rds her colonies in America. The possessions of France, in 
lerica, having been ceded to Britain, and havine no'longer any 
r of her power in this hemisphere, a sjrstem of measures was 
sued towards the colonies, originating in jealousy, and tend- 
_ to despotism. ^Kebon as the colonies had fought their way 
[^ a condition, whionfforded the prospect of rapidly increasing 
m population and wealth, attempts were made to restrict their 
ifiommercial and political privil^es, and gradually to reduce 
ftbem to the most wretched state of colonial vassalage. For a 

F*"''*ury and a half, the colonies had been left to themselves as to 
tion ; their own local assemblies bad provided the necessary 
tmes to defray the expenses of their governments \ and w 
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piarliament of Great Britain had neither directly nor indirectly 
ever attempted to derive a dollar of revenue from America ; : 
although various acts had from time to time been passed, regu- 
lating the trade and commerce of the colonies, yet none of these i 
were designed of regarded, either in Britain or America, as rave- i 
nue laws. \ 

But in an inauspicious moment, the British ministry conceived >i 
the idea of taxing the colonies, under the pretence of providing'^ 
for their protection, but in reality to relieve the nation from the ? 
immense debt, the weight of which bung heavily upon it. This ; 
iniquitous scheme, originating with the cabinet, wds easily intnK j 
duced into parliament ; and in March, 1764, as a prelude to the 
memorable Stamp Act, the house of commons resolved, " That 
towards further aefraying the necessary expenses of protecting 
the colonies, it may m necessary to charge certain stamp duties 
upon them ;" and this resolution was followed by what was com- 
monly called the Sugar Act, passed on the 5th of April, and intro- \ 
duced hy the following truly alarming preamble : — " Whereas 
it is J0ST and necessary that a revenue be raised in America, for 
defraying the expenses of defending, protecting and securing the 
same ; we, the commons, &lc, tovvards raising the same, give and 
grant unto your majesty, after the 29th day of September, 1 764, on \ 
clayed sugar, indigo and coffee, of foreign produce, [and various » 
_other articles] the sum of," &c. This was the first act adopted 
by parliament, for the avowed object of raising a revenue in the 
colonies. The justice of this measure, which appeared so clear 
to the British ptirliament, was regarded in Artlerica as oppression 
and tyranny y and occasioned great excitement and alarm. The 
deceptive pretension, that the revenue was to be raised for the 
purpose oi protecting the colonies, was only adding Insult to in- 
justice ; as the colonies supposed that they were capable of pro- 
tecting themselves, and they apprehended that the object was 
rather under the pretence of affording them protection, to main*- 
tain a military force in America, for the purpose of dragooning 
them into submission, and enforcing an unconstitutional system 
of taxation ; thereby rendering them the instruments of forging 
their own chains. This act was rendered more disgusting. By a 
provision that the money raised by it must be paid in specie, and 
another, that those charged with having violated the revenue 
laws, might be prosecuted in the courts of admiralty ; whereby 
they were deprived of the privilege of trial by a jury, and were 
liable to be condemned by a single officer of the crown, whose 
salary was to be paid frgm the very forfeitures decreed by him- 
self. And this was not all, or even the worst ; as the trial was 
conducted on such principles, that the a(^^d, contrary to the 
well known maxims of the common law, awn^epugnant to every 
idea of justice, was obliged to prove himself innocent, or suffer 
the penalties of the law. These iniquitous proceedings destroy- 
ed all security of property, and left every one at the mercy ol 
the minions of the oritish crown. Their pernicious influence was 
sooii felt extensively in the colonies ; they no longer regarded 
Great Britain as an affectionate motheij> but viewed her in the 
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l^t of a selfish, cruel and imperious step-motker. Tba de« 
sjgfos of the mmistiy were peoetrated, aixl occasiooed great 
alarm, which spread wider and wider, until it jliecame uniirenal. 
The press, that great ei^ioe of truth and iibertr, was called into 
reqaisitioD ; the subject was ably and elaborately discussed : and 
ihemore it was discussed, and the better it was understood, the 
iBore strong and determined the opposition became. All the 
coloDJes petitioned and remonstrated against these obnoxious 
Bieasures, and most of them appointed agents to present their 
Bgnorials to parliament, or the king. 

Bit ootwitbstandii^ the excitement and opposition in Ameri- 
ca, and the remonstrances of the colonies, Mr. Gienville. who 
vas at the bead of t6e treasury, prepared the Stamp-Bill, and 
mboduced it into parliament in February, 1765 : and althousii 
oppposed with all the powers of eloquence, by Alderman Beck- 
lord; Mr. Jackson, Colonel Bane, Sir William Meredith and 
others, it was adopted by a great majority ; fifty only voting 
10 opposition, out of about three hundred members, who wer» 
preseDt. On tbe second reading of the bill, various petitions^ 
pot only from tbe colonies, but from the Liondon merchants 
uiterested in tbe Amerjcan trade, were presented; but tbe 
petitions were not even received, being refused, on the plea 
m\ no memorial could be received on a money bill. Having 
^saed both bouses of parliament, on tbe 22d of March, tbe 
Jfamp-Act received the royal assent. Dr. Franklin, then in 
Mgiand, as a^ent for Pemuylvania, wrote to Charles Thompson, 
atterwaids secretaiy of coi^ress— " Tbe sun of liberty is set ; 
you muat light up the lamps of industry and economy." Mr. 
rhompsoD, in a spirited reply, observed, ** That he thought 
«*«■ lights would be lighted up to resist these unconstitutional 
B«asures," It is unnecessary to add, thai this prediction was 
soon falfilled. - 

This unjust and impolitic act was the first great cause which 
^}^ ^c American revolution ; indeed it was substantially the 
««t scene in the bloody drama of that revolution. It was passed 
IJP^Iiaraent, on the 7th of February, 1766, under the mmistry 
in}f^ Grenville, and was repealed on the I8tb of March, 
*7b^ from the influence of Mr. Pitt. This period ot thirteen 
»onth8 was the most eventful and tomultoous of any trhich had 
rj^^^i^^. occurred ; the apprehensions of the people were roused 
wthe highest pitch, and the most dcterminerfspirit of opposition 
Prev^ied throughout the colonies. The Americans had not be- 
Jjevea that the act would be passed,. and on receiving the intelli- 
sence, every one was struck with astonishment and filled with 
^ostemation ; they looked at eacb other with amazement, and 
^ a short intervdi hesitated what course to pursue ; but soon 
"Bcoveringr from their consternation they determined not to suh- 
2jf ^ such a flagrant outrage on their rights. In Bostonr ihn 
jj'ps in the harbor, in token of the deepest mourning, suspended 
JQ«ir colours half-mast high ; the bells were rung muffled > and 
^obnoxious act, with 'St death's bead in front of it, with the 

«Otto— " TEE FOLLY OF ENQLAPfn AND THE RyiN Off AMERICA., 

I* 
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was carried in solemn procession about the streets. The discofir 
tents soon spread throup^hout the colonies, and the opposition 
became general and determined ; the spirit of the people gave a 
tone to the colonial assemblies, and bold and decided resolutions • 
were adopted against the iniquitous scheme of parliamentary , 
taxation. Virginia took the lead, and on the 28th of May, 1765, 
Patric Henry introduced his celebrated resolutions into the house- 
of burgesses, which declared th^.the inhabitants of that colony 
were entitled to, and bad possessed and enjoyed all the rights, 
liberties and privileges of the people of Great Britain ; that the 
general assembly of the colony had always exercised and alone 
possessed the power to levy taxes and imposts on the inhabitants - 
of the colony, and that they " were not bound to yield obedience 
to any law or ordinance whatsoever, designed to impose any ., 
taxation whatever upon them other than the law and ordinances 
of the general assembly." So bold and unexpected were these 
resolutions, that whilst they weire reading, one of the members 
cried out *' treason ! treason i" ^ 

These resolutions were communicated to all the colonies, and 
the spirit they breathed spread from one legislature to another, 
and their sentiments were reiterated in resolutions adopted bj the 
legislatures and the freemen in public meetii^s. Committees 
were appointed, by the assemblies of the colonies, to correspond 
with each other, .and to meet for consultation ; the object of 
which was to secure harmony ot feeling and concert of action. * 
These measures had a very happy effect ; in the mean time^ the 
press teemed with constant publications, vindicating; the rights of 
the colonies ; and many of them were of a highly inflammatory 
character, calculated to raise the public mind to the highest pitch. 
The pulpit also, particularly in New-England, labored in the 
name cause with great zeal and effect ; the flame of liberty^^ 
kindled from breast to breast, and spread frono province to pro* 
vince, until the conflagration became general. The spirit of 
opposition ran -so high as to break out into acts of tumult and 
disorder. In Boston the effigy of«Mr. Oliver, the stamp-master, . 
was burnt, and his house assailed, partly demolished, and hi^ 
furniture destroyed ; and soon after, the house of William Storer, 
deputy-register of the court of admiralty, was attacked, and the 
books and files of the court destroyed ; and the bQuse of Benja- 
min Hallowell, comptroller of the customs, shared the same fate,, 
These outrages were followed by a more bold and daring attack 
upon the dwelling of Mr. Hutchinson, lieutenant-governor of the 
province ; he was obliged to flee to save his life, and his house 
was entirely demolished, except the walls, and every thing in it 
destroyed or carried off. Similair outrages were committed in 
other places. I.i Connecticut, Mr. lngersoi%' the stamp-officer, 
was burnt in effigy in many towns ; and whilst he was proceeding 
trom New'Haven to Hartford, where the assembly was in session, i 
be was pursued and overtaken by a lai-ge concourse of people, 
some from more than thirty miles, and compelled to resign his 
Diiice, which was followed by three hearty cheers of liberty 
^nd property. This took place at Wethersueld, from whence 
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(be people, who were headed by militia officers, proceeded to 
Hartford, where Mr. In^ersoll was compelled to read bis resign* 
nation in the hearing otthe assembly, which was succeeded by 
loud acciamations of liberty arid property. In New- York the 
stamp officer was. compelled to resign, and Lieutenant-Governor 
Colden was burnt in effigy, with a stamp-bill in his hand, sus* 
pendedfirom his o^n coach, and the whole was consumed together. 

Iq the southern colonies, the public feeling did not lead to the 
^me excesses ; but in all of them, means were found to compel 
tbe stamp officers to resign ; and in all the colonies the assem* 
plies adopted resolutions in opposition to the starap-act, although 
nmany of them the royal governors prorogued and attempted to 
stop their proceedings. The members of the colonial assemblies 
iveie animated and encouraged by the people, who, in roost of 
ioe Uma, instructed them to oppose the stamp-act. But the 
B«t important measure to unite the colonies and ^ive energy 
tod effect to their opposition, was convening a contmental con- 
^, consistii^ of deputies appointed by each colony. This 
jwasure was first proposed by the assembly of Massachusetts. 
*ae meeting was appointed to be bolden in New- York, in Octo- 
w, 1765. All the colonies, except New-Hampshire, Virginia, 
jorth-CarcJina, and Georgia, sent deputies ; the three last of 
"»8e colonies were prevented by their go^^ mors, and the first 
reused itself on account of its peculiar situation. The congress, 
ifter mature deliberation, adopted a declaration of rights, and a 
temcBlof the grievances of the colonies, and asserted, in the 
strongest terms, their exemption from all taxes not imposed by 
[beirown representatives. It also prepared a petition to the 
"Wise of commons. 

A? the first of November, the time when the stamp-act Was to 
KPjnlo operation, approached, public feeling became still stronger 
JtKl was exerted to the utmost to prevent the execution of the 
law. In New-York, ten boxes of. stamps, which had arrived 
^re for Connecticut, were seized by the popul^fcfe and burned ; 
and in other ports, the masters of vessels, which brought out 
^•yps, were compelled to return with their detestable cargoes^ 
w deliver them up to the people to be destroyed. In Boston, 
^id many of the principal towns, the first of November was kept 
asaday of mourning and deep distress : all the shops were shat^ 
'^e bells were tolled mufiled, and the efiigies of the authors and 
^oeltors of the act were carried in procession through the streets, 
When torn to pieces and consumed by the flames. 

f'le lawyers of the supreme court in New-Jersey resolved that 
[^ W'ouldnot purchase the stamps in their professional business, 
•"dthat they would relinquish their practice as a sacrifice to the 
public good ; and the pnncipal merchants in the colonies, and 
Ji'eat numbers of other classes ot the inhabitants, entered into 
Wemn engagements not only to reftjsc to use the stamps, but also 
•tot to import any more goods from Great Britain until the stamp- 
jct should be repeated. Associations were formed, called the 

^Ds of Liberty,'* the object of which was, to assist and pro- 

"* with force, if necessary; every one who might be in dangex 
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from his resistance or opposition to the stamp-act. This boU 
association originated in New- York, and prevailed throi|ghou( 
New-England, and, had not the act been repealed, must have 
led to civil war. The restrictive measures produced distress 
and tumults in En&:1and ; lai^e numbers of the manufacturer! 
being thrown out of employment, and more than forty thousand, 
with black flags, appearad in the streets in London^ and sur- 
rounded the royal palace and parliament bouse. Fortuaatelv a 
change of ministry took place, m consequence of what was called 
the regency bill, and Lord GrenviUe was succeeded by the 
Marquis of Rockingham,. as first lord of the treasury, and the 
Duke of Griafton and General Conway were appointed secreta- 
ries of state. In January the parliament met ; the affairs of 
America occupied the principal attention, and the first talents of 
the house were engaged in the discussion. Mr. Pitt, who had 
been confined to his oed by sickness, whea the stamp-act was 
passed, now came forward as the mat champion of the rights of 
the Americans, and with his manly and all-powerful eloquence, 
opposed the unjust, unconstitutional and dai^rous measure ; he 
even justified the Americans in theirreststanoeof an act of tyranny 
and oppression. After a long and animated discussion, the act 
was repealed, accompanied, nowever, with a declaration, *^ that 
the king and parliament had, and of right ought to have, full 
power and authority ta make laws and statutes of sufficient force 
to bind the colonies, and his majesty's subjects in them, in ail 
cases Tx^aisoeoer.^ An act of indemnitjr was also passed*. 

The repeal of the obnoxiotM act occasioned miiversal joy'jbotk 
in Great Britain and America* ; the ships in the Thames display- 
ed their colours, and the whole city ofLondon was illuminated ; 
and in the colonies, notwithstanding the declaratory act, asserting 
the principle of taxation, the joy and rejoicings were universal^ 
the non-importation resolution^ were rescinded ; animosities, il!<^ 
treatment, and evexy Xhtng past, were foi^otten,. and commercial 
intercourse with Great Britain was resumed with greater activit; 
than ever before had been witnessed. The colonies hoped ai 
believed, that harmoi^ would now be restored, and did eve 
thing in their power ta promote this desirable object. But tl 
officers of the crown, the minions of power, and the expectants oi 
place, kept up a correspondence with the officers of the Bnt\£ 
government at home, and attempted to promote their own selfis 
views by misrepresenting their countrymen. Governor Bernard, 
of Massachusetts, was the head of this party, which contributed s< 
much to breed difficulties and bring matters to a crisis. Not 
withstanding that the declaratonr act stilf hung over the heads oi 
the colonies, like a portentous cloud, it was not generally expect 
ed that the British government would very soon make another sd 
dangerous an experiment. But these reasonable expectations ' 
however, soon proved to be fallacious,, and all reliance on tfa 
justice or liberaiit^r of Britain, were found to be deceptive ar 
dangerous. Notwithstanding the distraction into which the col 
pies had been thrown, by the stamp-act, within a few month 
%£ter its repeal, and before the ivounda it bad occasioned' 
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kd time to hea]« the chancellor of the exebequer, Charles 
Townsend, came forward with a new scheme of taxing America, 
md >vas so sanguine in his views, that he pledged his character 
for the success of the project. The new revenue scheme was, to 
takeoff the duties on teas, which were paid in Great Britain, and 
io Jery three pence per pound on all that was purchased in Amer- 
ica, and also a duty on paper, glass and several other articles. 
A board of customs was estahlishea, and commissioners appointed 
to set in Boston to collect the duties ; and the custom-officers 
wneio be paid from the reveDae thus raised ; and the governor, 
jo^s of the superior court, and other officers in Massachusetts, 
i who had hitherto bemi dependant for Iheir salaries on the assem^ 
Uy^ to render them independent of the people, and more devoted 
j to Great Britain, were also to be paid from these revenues. And 
I to carry the iniquitous system into effect (as unjust laws can only 
wenforced by unjust means,] the powers of the court of admiralty 
were greatly extended, so as to deprive the people of trial by 
Jjny in prosecutions for violating the revenue laws. Writs of 
A^istance, as they were called, issued by the governor, or any 
tracer of tne revenue, authorised searching the bouse of the most 
i^speclable inhabitant in the province, on suspicion of the con- 
i ^^l^ent of contraband or smuggled goods. 
) When intelligence of these new f)arliamentar3r regulations^ 
reached America, tbey occasioned universal astonishment, and 
revived all the excitement and alarm which prevailed during the 
slamp-act. In the minds of reflecting men they were regarded 
as raore dangerous than that obnoxious act. as an indirect and 
oisgiiised system of taxation had a more certain and fatal tendency 
ro undermine the liberties and enslave the people, than direct 
I taxes. The colonics, assailed by the same iniuries, had recourse 
to their former measures of complaint and supplication ; but 
Jneir petitions were not even read, and their remonstrances 
treated with contempt, thus adding insult to injustice. These 
ll^cumulated injuries and indignities aroused the fears and spirit 
ot the colonies ; and a circular letter, addressed to the other 
I colonies, by the assembly of Massachusetts, contributed to dif- 
ysft the flanrie and lead to concert of action. This letter was 
aated the 11 lb Of February, 1768, and the sentiments it contain- 
j f"^ere reiterated bv most of the colonial assemblies. From the 
I poid and deterroinedi conduct of the assembly of Massachusetts, 
7 was prorogued by the governor. Another assembly was con- 
*'€ned in May following, to which the governor, in his Jirst com- 
^^mcation, insolently demanded of them, as required by the 
onttsh Secretary of State, to rescind the resolutions of the pre- 
ceding assembly, which led to the circular letter, and intimated 
j '^t unless they complied immediately they would be dissolved 
f 3t <mce. But the assembly acted with a firmness which became 
^j»« defenders of liberty ; and instead of complying with this 
naughty mandate j petitioned the king for the removal of the royal 
I governor, and charged upon him a long catalogue of crimes, 
the governor, exasperated at their conduct, immediately dissoly- 
^'^ the mutinous assembly, and applied to the commander ia 
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chief of the king^s troops, then in New- York, to have 

additional reg^iments sent to Boston. Alarfined at these circum 
stances, the inhabitants of Boston beseeched the gOTemor t 
convene another assembly ; but he treated their request witi 
contempt. The crisis required something to be done, withou 
delay, and accordingly letters were written to every town in tbi 
colony, requesting the appointment of delegates to meet in con 
vention at Boston, before the arrival of the troops. Delc^eatei 
from ninety-six towns met on the 22d of September. Th^' ^ov 
ernor instantly sent them an angiy message, commanding ttiem U 
disperse, threatening, in case of refusal, that they would sufht 
the conse(][uence ottheir temerity. The convention, however 
was not frightened into submission, but gave their reasons ibi 
convening, continued their deliberations, and prepared a petitioE 
to the king. 

On the first of October, the troops arrived and landed ; and^ 
sword in hand, paracjed through the streets of Boston, which 
were filled with vast crowds, who with sullen silence, denoting 
^he deepest resentment, witnessed this, the first act in the gpreat 
and bloody drama about to be performed. No tumult or resist- 
ance however, ensued, notwithstandii^ the troops were quarter- 
ed in the houses ot the inhabitants. The assembly met in May, 
^u V ^^^ imnjediately adopted several spirited resolutions ; 
that the placing an armed force where the legislature was con- 
vened, to overawe their deliberations, was a t»reach of ptivilege, 
and that the quartering of troops on the inhabitants in time of 
Pffice was illegal and a violation of the rights and liberties of 
British subjects. 

A standing army was now stationed in the capital of Massachu- 
setts, for the avowed object of coercing the inhabitants into sub- 
mission ; their commerce fettered, their characters traduced, 
the assembly prevented from meeting, and the petitions of all 
classes to have the assembly convened, treated with contempt 
hy an insolent governor, who threatened to augment the troops, 
and enforce at all hazards, his arbitrary and tyrannical mea- 
sures ; it cannot be surprising that the fears and exasperations of 
the people exceeded what had ever been witnessed before. At 
this alarming conjuncture, somethinff nnist be done, and there 
was no other alternative but submission or resistance, as petitions 
had been treated with such contempt, that to memorialize any 
branch of the British government would be equivalent to submis- 
sion ; and there were but two ways of resistance, eithier anappeal 
to the sword, or an entire suspension of all commercial intercourse 
with Great Britain, which, as was said by Mr. Pitt in his speech, 
fur'J'shed the means whereby Britain had carried on the war 
with France, and which if continued, would afford the means 
of their own oppression. As all the colonies were involved in 
one common danger, they readily entered into the most solemn 
engagements^ that nb British or India goods should he imported, 
except a few specified articles of necessary use. The effects, 
of these arrangements were soon felt in England, and produced 
clamors, and even tumults iq soipe parts ot the kingdom. But 
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(he partizans of the crown in America, endeavored b^ their cor* 
respopdence, to induce the ministiy to persevere m their op- 
nessive measures, and represented in the strongest terms, that 
me intemiptioQ of commerce was onl^ an effort of deaperatioOy 
frhiebcoBidDot last lone. They advised the ministfj^ to por- 
ebftse Jaif e qnantittes of goods, desig^d for the American i^r- 
iet, aod also to allow the merchants engaged in the Amencao 
lia|i|2 a premium equal to the profits of their stock in business. **If 
npnReasures are adored,'* said Mr. Qliver, secretary in Mas- 
^aditisetts, in one o^ his letters, *^ ^e game wiU booh be mp wUk 
myeowiirymen.** 

The assembly which convened at Boston in May, set several 
seeks wHfaout doing any business, as they refused to act as 
iMig as an aimed force was quartered in the town, and surround- 
ed the house where they were in session ; they were finally ad- 
jwned to Cambridge. They sent several messa^s to the gov- 
ernor to have the troops removed, but aAer evadm^ the matter 
% some time, he declared tkat he had no authonty over the 
^8 troops ; thus admitting that the military was above the 
tmi power in the province. Governor Bernard sent a provok* 
% message, stating the expenditures of quarteriitf^ the troops on 
ie town, and recpesting that provision be made for the pay- 
Bent of the same, and also for their future support ; the assem- 
bly were thus called on to maintain the instruments by which 
tiey were to be oppressed and enslaved. But instead of com- 
plyiDg with this request, they passed several spirited resolutions, 
Moriiie- ^ conmict of thle governor and fieneral Gage, for 
fcir rash aod oppressive measures, their wanton violations of the 
coBstitation, the introduction of a standing army in time of peace, 
^ their encroachments on the liberties of the citizens aod of 
^ province. The governor had received an order to repair to 
bgluMi, and lay before die king the state of the colony ; which 
lie oommunicaled to the asseml^. wfth a request that his salary 
B^t be continued during ius absence, as bis office would re- 
jiaiii. But t&e assembler informed him in decided terms, that 
^ coeld not comply with either of his requests. On receiv- 
iB|thi8 answM:, he immediately, after a short, angiy, and tbreat- 
QUDK speech* proroeued die Iq^lature. He soon afler set sail 
wfknOTe, then litHe thinking that he should never return to a 
^ntnr mat by his violent temper and arbitrary conduct, he had 
DfOQght to the brink of civil war. His reception at court con- 
^^Bced the Americans of the truth of what they feared, that the 
^nior had been sent for, as a mischievous emissary, rather 
w fiur an impartial inquiry into the real situation of the pro- 
^nge, or an investigation of his own conduct. 

Thomas Hutchinson, the lieutenant-governor, was appointed 
^succeed Governor Bernard. Hutchinson was a native of Bos- 
^ aad had run a career of popularity ; whilst, however, he was 
caQftkne the pe^le at home, he was not less assiduous in ingra- 
wiQg himself into the favor of the British government, by mis- 
t^presenting his countiymen. He was artful and plausible, and 
Piwsessed of popular talents ; but was insidious, dark, intrigu- 
h and ambuious ; and the extreme of avarice marked every 
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feature of his character. His appointment was announcetLat the 
close of the year 1 769. He immediately assumed a more hai^^- 
ty tone, and aimed at more high handed measures than his pre- 
decessor^ and commenced his administration bv informing the 
assembly that he was tmiepehdeni of them and the people, as 
his Jttaie»ty had made provision for his salaiy. Secure of the fa- 
vor of bis sovereign, he treated the people and the assembly with 
contempt, and answered their repeated solicitations to remove the 
troops from the capital, by withdrawing the garrison from a 
strong fortress in the harbor of Boston, wha were in the pay of 
the province, and replacing them by two regiments of the Kii^s 
troops; The ebullitions of popiilar feeling, were so high as to oc- 
casion great alarm with the leading patriots, that it would break 
out into acts of violence, which might injure the cause of the 
people. The miserable minions of power in America, endeav- 
oured to pfomote this result, and openly avowed, -* that the on- 
ly method to restore tranquillity, was to take off the original in- 
cdhdiaries, whose writings had instilled the poison of edition 
into tffg^ople.'^ James Otis, the nuist active, t>old and influen^ 
tial p|triot of the day, having published under his proper sig- 
nature, some severe strictures on the conduct of the officers of 
the crown, was assaulted in a public room, by a band of hired 
ruffians, with swords and bludgeons ; and being covered with 
wounds, was left for dead. The assassins made their escape, 
and took refuge on board the kind's ships in the harbor. Mr. 
Otis survived, but the lamp of his understanding which had 
glowed with such effulgence, was overcast with cltuds and dark- 
ness. Mr. John Adams says that he *' laid the foundation of 
the American revolution, with an eneigy, and with those master- 
\j talents which no-other man possessed ;" and he is justly con- 
sidered as the first martjrr to American liber^. * 

The insults which the inhabitants constantly experienced, from 
the soldiers, increased their animosity towards them to such a 
degree, as to lead to violence and blood-shed. On the Second 
of March, 1770, ap afiray took place between a parhr of soldiers 
of the 29th regiment, and some rope-makers, in mnt of Mn 
Gray's rope-walk. This was followed by a more alarming out* 
ra^e on the 5th : the indignant populace oressed upon and in- 
sulted the soldiers, while under arms, ana assailed them with 
clubs, sticks and snow«*balls, coveriijg stones. Being dared to 
fire by the mob, six of the soldiers aischarged their muskets, 
which killed three of the citizens, and wounded five others. The 
effect of this was electric ; the town was instantly in commotion, 
and the mass of the people were so exasperated, that it required 
the utmost exertions to prevent their rallviog and dri^iig the 
British myrmidons out of town ; and nothing but z& assurance 
that the troops should be withdrawn, prevented this resort to 
force. » The captain of the party and eig^t men were brought to 
trial ; two of the men were found guilty ; the captain and (he 
other men were acquitted. A general meeting of tne inhabitants 
was immediately assembled in Taneuil Hall, who unanimously 
resolved that no armed force should be suffered longer toresid^ 
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m the capital ; and a committee was appointed to wait or the 
goFernor, and request the immediate removal of the troops. The 

fOTemor refused to act, under pretence of want of authority : 
ut Coionel Dalrymple, alarmed at the state of things, proposed 
to iritkdraw the 29tb regiment, whicb was more culpable than 
any other ; but be Was informed that not a soldier should be left 
in town ; he was reluctantly compelled to comply, and within 
four days not a Red-eoai remained. This tracpcal aflEiir pro- 
«luced the deepest impressions on the minds of the people ; and 
(be anniversary of the massacre of tlie 5th of March, 1770, was 
comnsemorated for many years, and orations delivered, which 
unfolded the blessings ofcivil liberty, the horrors of slavery, the 
danglers of standing armies, and the rights of the colonies. These 
annual orations aomiBistered fuel to the fire of liberty, and kept 
it burning with an incessant flame, and in no small degree pro* 
tnoted the cause of the colonies, in a manner that served to give 
a deeper glow to the fiame of liberty: In the spring of 1773, 
the schooner Gaspee was stationed at Providence, to prevent 
smu^Hng ; and the conduct of the commander having ezaspe- 
ntea the inhabitants, two hundred men entered on &>ard the 
schooner at night, and compelled the captain and t:rew to go 
ashore, and then, set fire to the vessel. The government offered 
a reward of five hundred pounds, for the apprehension of any of 
the persons eneaged in this outrage ; but such was the spirit and 
uoanimity of tne people, that this pecuniaiy inducement pro- 
duced no effect, and the authors of tne outrage could not be dis- 
covered. About this period, the letters of Governor Hutchins6n 
aod Mr. Oliver, to their friends in England, uiging the govern- 
neut to adopt more decisive and vi|^rous- pleasures, to coerce 
Ihe colonies into subraissicm, were discovered and sent back to 
^erica by Dr. Franklin, which, being published by the assem« 
oly of Massachusetts, greatly contributed 4o inflame the public 
i&ind, and exasperate the people against these officers of the 
crown, who were iustly charged with having shamefully betra^^ed 
their trust, and the people, whose rights it was their duty vigi- 
lantly to guard. Whilst the other duties were repealed, tnat on 
^ was retained, for the sole and avowed object of maintaining 
the power, which parliament had asserted, of collecting a reve- 
^ in America. The ministerial scheme was cunning and art- 
roi ; but did not, in the least degree, deceive the vigilance of the 
Americans. The object was to cheoLt the colonies out of their 
'^ts, bycpllecting an indirect, imperceptible duty, little niore 
^n'nominal in amount, whicb, however, if acquiesced in, would 
have been an admission of the principle or right of Britain to 
|ai8e a revenue in America. It was an attempt to obtain, cover^- 
7 and by frauds what they had attempted, but failed to obtain, 
operfy by force. In the first place, measures were adopted^ 
openly and explicitly, for taxing the colonies, the duties to be 
paid directly bv the consumer; but being unable to enforce this 
*ct, it is repealed, accompanied with a declaration of the r%s:ht 
^yarliament to tax the Americans, in all cases wbRtsoever.. 
^S naked assertion of a right, when the application qf it had 
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been attempted and abandoned, did not g^ve the Americans mueh 
concern : tney would not have cared, if tbe British bad kept that 
assertion of a right to do wrong on their statute-book, as long as 
the two countries existed, provided they bad not attempted to 
exercise their assumed ri^ht. But tbe advocates of American 
taxation seemed to be sensible, that the bare assertion of a rigfal» 
' after an unsuccessful attempt to enforce it, would amount to b^uit 
little, and that conclusions, obviousljr following the abandonment 
of the first attempt to tax the Americans, would be Ififk m their 
fuU' force. Under tl^ circumstances in which the two countries 
were placed, therefore, the right must be enforced,, or it must be 
considered as virtually abandoned. Biit this had been once . 
attempted, without success ; a more ingenious mode, therefore, 
must be devbed, or one less likely to give alarm to the colonies.. 
The stamp duties were a dirict tax, as the duty constituted the 
entire value of the sum paid ; but atrifiing impost would not be 
perceived, as the duty would scarcely make ar^ sensible difier* 
eace in the pnce of the article. The bitter pill, which it was 
intended to make the colonies swaHow, was gilded with sugar. 
The duty was mote artfully disguised, than a simple impost. It 
was, in tact, no additional burden on the consumers of tea, it being 
only a different mode of collecting the duty which had beCone 
been paid ; yet this alteration of tbe mode involved tbe right, 
and power ot parliament to establish a i?evenue system in Ameri- 
ca. According to the former regulations, the teas of the India 
Cotnpany were first brought to Engl andt where ^ duty was pajd^ 
before they were sent to the colonie^;. The scheme was merely, 
to change the place and mode of collecting the dut^ ; it was to. 
be paid in America, instead of England ; for which purpos(^ 
custom regulations were established, and officers appointed, a! 
^uty of three pence on a pound of tea, would not be felt by the 
people, and this, or rather a greater dutjr, bad been paid before 
m Elngland ; so that, instead of the burdens of the people bein|^ 
increased, they were rather lig^htened by this new regulation* 
So artfully disguised was this scneme. It is a ma^im with many 
politicians, and too generally correct, that the pepple will not: 
be alarmed or excited by any principle, however it may be: 
fraught with danger ; that they must/^0/ and «ti^.r, before their* 
fears will arouse them into action. But this maxim did not.bol<i, 
true with the Americans ; they saw tbe danger, and resolvedi to. 
resist, at the hazard of tbeir \\ve%^ in jirincipley calculated, tp 
undermine the foundation of their liberties ; although its Qpera. 
tion at the time was not felt, in the slightest degfee. The re- 
sistance of tbe Americans to the scheme of collecting a dut^ qQ) 
tea in America, instead of England, was tbe resistance of the: 
j9rmct|9/« which that scheme involved, solc^ly:, as no^ additional 
burden was tliereby imposed on the people, it isx believed tha^ 
diis is the only instance in history ^i of an entire people bein|^ 
roused to resistance, from measures which were not burdeDsc>tne' 
or oppressive in their immediate operations, and dangerous only, 
from the principle on which they were founded. This considerr 
ation affords tbe highest evidence of tbe intelligeece of the Aaier^ 
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leans, as well as of their extreme jealousy and vigilance, in 
gjiardiog their rights. That the experienced politician should 
foresee the ultimate design and tendency of measures, not im- 
mediately oppressive, is natural enough ; but that the common 
people, or rather that the entire population of a country should 
be aroused to resistance, on account of measures not burdensome 
or oppressive, but dangerous only from the principie on which 
they were founded, is unparalleled, it is not, however, to be 
Mipposed that the colonists would have been so alarmed and 
anMised to such a spirit of resistance, by the new regulations as 
totea^had it not been for the previous measures of the parent 
cooatiy, evincing, in the clearest manner, a settled dee Iff n to 
exercise the power of taxation over them. They considerea the 
oew regulations as to tea, as an artful and disguised revenue sys- 
tem, although it imposed no additional duty, and tbey were de* 
teriQtDed not to be cheated out of their liberties, as they had be> 
fore resolved not to be frightened out of them. 

Measures were immediately adopted to prevent the introduc- 
tion of the tea iiHo the country, so as Jto avoid the payment of the 
daty ; and such was the strength and upanimity pf public opinion, 
that without the aid of law, or rather in opposition to law, 
tbey were enabled to render their measures emcient, solely by 
tbe force of public sentiment, although measures of all other»4he 
must difficult to enforce, as interfering both with tbe interests 
and the established habits of tbe people. In most of the towA6 
from New-Hampshire to Geoigia, the people assembled and 
resolved to discontinue the use of tea, which i^as now regarded 
as an hecb, (however agreeable as a beverage,) noxious to the 
political constitution. In the laige commercial towns, regula- 
tions were adopted to prevent the landing of tbe tea ; commit- 
tees were appomted to inspect merchant's books, propose tests> 
and to make use of other means to defeat tbe designs of Brit 
aio. Where it could be done, tbe consignees of the teas, were 
persuaded or*compelled to resign, or to bind themselves not to 
act in that capacity. The cargo sent to South-Carolina, wa.^: 
stored, the consignees being constrained to enter into an engage- 
ment not to offer any for sale ; and in many of the colonies, the 
ships were compelled to return without discharging their caigoes. 
ix) vigorously were these measures enforced, that during[ one 
year,ergbty-6ve pound was the whole amount of duties received, 
fbe teas consumed in. tbe colonies, were principally smuggled 
into the country, by the Dutch and French, who were favored 
by tbe inhabitants in evading tbe revenue laws. During the 
four or five years tliat tbe new system bad been in existence, 
very trifling quantities of teas had been introduced into the co- 
lonies, and instead of tbe restrictive measures being relaxed as 
was expected in Ei^land, they increased in vigor and efficacy, 
and tbe quantity of tea introduced bad constantly diminished. 

As bad been the case with other matters, of difference between 
the two countries, the principle struggle, growing out of tbe 
regulations as to tea, occurred at Boston: The other provinces 
bad 2^voi4ed tbe alternative which was reserved for this, of 
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either suffering the teas to be disposed of^or to destroy them, by 
violent means. Knowing the spirit of the inhabitants of Boston, 
the India Company badi been more cautious as to the cargoes 
shipped for that port, than those sent to the other provinces ; and 
the zeal of Governor Hutchinson and the other officers of the 
crown there, greatly surpassed that of the crown-officers in the 
other colonies, and was calculated to frustrate the measures of 
the inhabitants. The tea ships destined to Boston, were all con- 
signed to the sons, cousins, and persons who were the merest 
tools of Governor Hutchinson. When called on to resign, the 
only answer they would give was, ** that it was not in their pow- 
er. As the consignees could not be induced or frightened to 
resign, the next plan was, to compel (be vessels to return with" 
out landing their detestable cargoes ; but the collector refused 
to give a clearance without the vessels were dischaiged of dutia* 
ble articles, and the governor refused to eive a pass for the vcs- 
^seis, until they were properly qualified from the custom-house : 
and to guard against the vessels being taken possession of, and 
conducted out of the harbour, the governor ordered Admiral 
Montague, who commanded the naval force, to keep vigilant 
look out, and to suffer no vessel, coasters excepted, to pass the 
fortress from Uie town without a pass signed by himself. The 
rigorous adherence to these measures, afK)rded great satisfaction 
to the governor and his minions, and all the British pasty ; they 
flattered themselves that the *' Sons of Liberty," after all their 
clamor, resolutions and schemes to resist the tea system, were 
out-managed J and that it would be impossible for thenar to pre- 
vent the landing and sale of the obnoxious cargoes. Their naeas- 
ures had been planned so wisely and their execution was entrust- 
ed to agents of such known fidelity to the crown, and who 
were under the immediate influence and control of the gov- 
ernor, they thought there was not a loop-hole wherebv the 
rebellious Americans could escape paying the hateful tax. They 
did not even dream that an attempt would be made to destroy 
or throw overboard the offensive article, which covered a tribute 
to Britain v for if they had, the vessels would have been guarded.. 
The governor, after all he had witnessed and experienced, judg- 
ing rather from bis feeJings than his knowledge, was entirely 
ignorant of public sentiment, and of the spirit ol the people ; he 
had no idea that they had determined to resist the obnoxious 
measure, at every hazard, even that of life. Nothing short of 
this bold step, couid prevent the deep-laid scheme, against 
the liberties of the country from succeeding. It had been ren- 
dered impossible that the vessels should return with their car- 
goes ; and to suffer the tea to be landed and trust to the spirit 
and unanimity of the inhabitants not to purchase it, would have 
been to yield the point ; for a small portion of the citizens were 
in favor of the British, and would of course consume the article* 
and by fair n^ieans or foul, it would have been distilbuted among 
others. And it would have been equally impracticable to pre- 
vent the tea from being landed ; the most unwearied watchiW 
day and night, could not prevent tliis, &3 it might be conveyed 
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' ashore, by small quantities in boats in the nigiit seasoOi and at 
such places as to escape the utmost vigilance. Every other 
measure bad been attempted without success ; the con8ig;Dee8 
had been urged to decline the commission, and a numerous pub' 
lie meeting* of the citizens had been held, who preseated a re- 
monstrance to the governor, and ureed him to order back the 
ships without suffering any part of tneir cargoes to be landed. 
But bis answer satisfied them that he was the adviser of the 
measure, and determined to cany it into execution. The parties 
were at issue on the great question on which the liberties of the 
country hung suspended ; whether Great Britain should exercise 
the power of taxii^ the Americans in any way, or not. This 
question depended on the landing of a few caiycoes of tea, which 
had become contaminated with an unconstitutional tax. The 
colonists were determined that thev would not f»ay the tax, and 
the British party were determined to cai:ry into effect the tea 
regulation, aod to fustrate the plans of the Americans. Both' 
parties had taken their measures, and the British party were 
confident of success ; the contest was advancing to a crisis ; 
alarm and dismay prevailed ; the deepest anxiety was depicted- 
in every countenance ; had an invading army been in the neigh- 
borhood, threatening to sack the town, or had the pestilence 
which walks in darkness, ravaged its paviltoil^^, greater conster- 
nation could not 'have prevailed ; greater gloom could not over- 
spread the town, or stronger indications been exhibited, of a 
fading event big with the fate of three millions of people. 
During this deep and awful suspense, a report was started^ 
which spread with the rapidity of lightning through the town, 
that Admiral Montague was about to seize the ships and dispose 
of their cai^oes, at public auction, within twenty-four hours ; 
which was believed to be a cunning device of Hutchinson, as 
this would as efiectually have secured the duties, as if the teas 
had been sold at the stores of the consignees. This rumor was 
like an electric shock ; leaving their emfiloyments, the people 
rushed into the streets, and with amazed and terrified counteii- 
artces, every one seemed to say, what shall we do to prevent the 
consummation in so bold and daring a manner, of this iniquitous 
scheme. In a few moments, as if irotn an instinctive impulse, a 
vast crowd repaired to one^of the most spacious cburchesi in 
Boston, and organised themselves into a public meetfng. Pre- 
viously to taking any o^her step, a message was sent to 4he gov- 
ernor and the consignees, who with difficulty could be found, aS 
they were afraid to encounter even the looks of an indiscnant and 
injured people. No satisfactory answers were returned ; but 
instead of complying with their wishes, whilst the as^mbled 
multitude were quietly, notwithstanding the excitement which 
prevailed, consulting on their critical situation, and the measures 
proper to be adopted, the sheriff entered with ancsorder from the 
jtovemor, styling them an illegal and seditious assembly, and 
ordering them immediately to disperse. But he did not bring 
with hino the posse comiicUus^ as the power of the county wat* 
already assembled, and it was that, the sheriff was ordered to 
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disperse : this mandate was treated with deserved contempt aiui 
the sheriff hissed out of the house, mortified and chagrined, and ' 
a coofussed murmur followed not i)nly in the house but among the ; 
vast multitude without; but soon order was restored, and the 
meeting adjourned, without adopting any vote or resolution. 
The leaders probably supposed that such a meeting, was not the 
place to discuss and devise measures to meet the crisis. ^ 

• The bold naeasure was now conceived, and immediately pro- < 
posed for execution, which surprised and agitated the two coun*^ 
tries, and hurried on* that memorable revolution which madeJ 
them '* enemies in war, and in peace friends." The success o£ 
it, as well as the danger attending It, required secrecy and dis-i 
patct). It has n^ver been known with certainty, either who con<^ 
trived or executed this bold expedient ; but there is no reasoB^ 
to doubt, but that Mr. Samuel Adams and many of the leaders ii| 
the political affaics of the day, were its contrivers, and it ii1 
known, that the hall of council was in the back room of Edes U 
Giirsprinting-office, at the corner of the alley leading from Court^j 
Street to Braltle-Street Church. It is a singular circumstance^ 
that this daring and desperate measure, for the maintenance 
the liberties of the country, should have been counselled ai 
contrived in an editorial closet of a newspaper, which was oi 
of the* organs of the public voice, and a vigilant sentinel of tl 
liberties of the people. Since this period many political scheme^ 
have originated, in the " back rooms" of printing-offices, but ii 
general of a very different character. 

In a few hours after, the adjournment of the public meeting^ 
the bold measure, on the success of which the great question o 
taxation hung suspended, was^ contrived, matured and ripened fc 
execution ; and the public were surprised with the sudden a[ 
pearance in the streets, of a lai^e numtjijer of savages, or persoi 
disguised, clad, and every way counterfeiting the aborigines 
the country ; armed with a tomahawk in one hand, and a ch 
over the shoulder, who, in a silent and solemn manner, not 
voice being heard, marched in Indian file, through the streets 
amidst a crowd of astonished spectators, who knew not what tj 
think of so unexpected and strange an exhibition ; and its novel 
ty and the surprise which it occasioned, may have preventer 
any. steps being taken to oppose their design. The Indian 
whilst strongly attached to tobacco, in this instance at least «aj^ 
pear to have bad a mortal antipathy to tea ; and as though ^ 
tracted by its noxious qualities, they proceeded directly towardi 
the wharves where the tea ships lay ; boarded them, aemande^ 
the keys, and without the least hesitation er delay, knocked ope| 
the ch&sts, and emptied their contents, duties and all, into thi 
ocean, (Comprising several thousand weight of tl)e finest teas 
The deed was done in the face of the world, and although »ur 
rounded by the king's ships, no opposition was noade or attemf^ 
ed; all was silence and amazement. Thus the teas which wen 
designed as a means of extorting tribute from the Americans, be 
come an offering to the '* spirits of the vasty deep," and a sacrj 
fice to the liberties of the country. The " Indians" bavins 
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•ffected tbeir object, shewed no marks of triumph; no savage war- 
wboop was beard ; nor did tbey commit any other violence or 

> disorder, but in tlie same silent, solemn and orderly manner, 
I inarched back through the town, followed by a vast crowd. No 
I Tnovements on the part of the government, or disturbance by the 

people, followed this event ; and it was observed at the time, that 
\ the stillest night succeeded, which Boston had enjoyed for sever* 
f al months. 

No persons assisted the savages, in the destruction of the tea, 

> except some boys or youne men, who bad assembled on the oc- 
casion, and voluntarily took a part in what was ^oing on ; one of 
these youths, collected the tea which fell into his own shoes and 
those of several of his. companions, put it in a phial and sealed it 
up ; which is now in his possession, containing the same obnox- 
ioQs tea, which in this instance was. considered as more dangerous 

t to the political health and constitution of the people, even than 
i strong drink. The number of the savages, manufactured for the 
occasion, has been variously estimated, from sixty to eighty : al* 
I though several persons have been mentioned as ^mongthe number, 
! none of them have ever been known with certainty ; there are 
I many and obvious reasons, why secrecy then, and concealment 
since were necessary. Not any of those who it has been confi- 
dently asserted were of the party, have admitted the fact except 
I some of the boys. Nearly all of the disguised persons have lel't 
' this scene of strife, and their secret has died with them ; and 
' what few remain, if any, will probably be as prudent as those 
who have gone before them, and like them will suffer their 
knowledge to be buried with them, so that the great secret will 
shortly be beyond the reach of human research. The success of 
I this bold and daring measure, astonished Governor Hutchinson 
and the British party, and seemed to convince him, that the 
''Sons of Liberty" were, not quite so contemptible as he had 
I represented them in his letters to the ministry ; and it even a.<;- 
1 tonished the whigs, in the other colonies, and contributed to fan 
the flames of liberty, and give them a deeper glow, and more 
I intense heat. 

k When the intelligence of this event reached England, accom- 
panied with all the exaggeration and colouring which Hutchinson 
L could give to it, it produced the utmost excitement, and indigna- 
^ tioQ with the ministerial party, and even the opponents of the 
I American revenue system, could not justify so rash and despe- 
, Tate a measure. Parliament at once determined to crush the 
I ile?oted town, which was the seat and cause of this high handed 
i^sistance to its supremacy. Its omnipotent power, and all the ter- 
nirsof its wrath, were to be concentrated and directed against this 
rebellious town. A bill was immediately introduced to *' discon- 
tinue the landing and discharging, landing and shipping of goods, 
fare* and merchandise, at the town of Boston, or within the har- 
bor." This bill, called the " Boston Port Bill," passed on the 
S5th of March, 1774, and when it was known, threw the inhabi- 
^nts into the utmost consternation, A general meeting was call- 
«^, and spirited rcsojulions adopted, expressiv^» in strong terms, 

i 
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of their sense of the oppressive measure, and they requested ^{\ 
the colonies to unite in an engagement to discontinue all importa- 
tions from Great Britain ; and most of the colonies resolved to 
make common cause with Massachusetts, in her opposition to the 
unconstitutional mf^asures of {Parliament. The first of June, when 
the port bill was to go into operation, was appointed to be kept 
as a day of fasting and prayer. This act was soon followed by 
another, '' for the better regulating government in the province 
of Massachusetts Bay ;" the object of which was to alter the 
charter, so as to make the judges and sheriffs dependant on the 
krng, and removeable at his pleasure. And this act was soon 
succeeded by another, which provided, that any persons indicted 
for murder, or other capital offence, committed in aiding the 
magistrates, in enforcing the laws, might be sent by the governor 
eiher to any other colony, or to Great Britain for his trial. The 
Q,uebec Bill followed in rapid succession, enlarging the bounds 
oT that province, and conferring many privileges on the Ron^B 
Catholics ; the design of which was to secure the attachment 
of that province, and prevent its joining with the colonies in 
their measures of resistance. These measures instead of intim-' 
idating the colonies into submission, only con6rmed their feary 
of the settled designs of Great Britain to deprive them of their 
chartered rights, and reduce the colonies to the lowest state of 
politFcal degradation and oppression. A sense of common dan- 
ger led to an extensive correspondence, which resulted in the 
opinion that it was expedient to convene a general congress, to 
consist of deputies from all the colonies. This congress met 
at Philadelphia on the 5th of September, 1774 ; and comprised 
among its members, some of the most dstinguished patriots, 
^statesmen and orators in the country, or perhaps in any other. 
Notwitbstanaing the ferment which prevailed in most of the 
colonies, their proceedii^s were characterised by coolness, unan- 
mity and firmness. 

They published a long and solemn declaration of rights, as 
British subjects, and maintained in the strongest terms, their ex* 
emption from taxation h^ parliament ; besides which, they pre-*^ 
pared a petition to the king, which was refused to be answered ; 
an address to the people of Great Britain, and another to the 
people of America. These documents were drawn up with a 
masterly hand, and exhibited great dignity and ability, and were 
in every respect worthy of the men who had confided to thenn- 
the liberties of their country, and the destinies of three millions 
of their countrymen, threatened with slaveir. 

The proceedings of congress did not tend to allay public feel- 
ing, and as the ro3'^aI agents in Massachusetts seemea determifi- 
ea to push matters to extremities, and reduce the people to uiw 
conditional submission, by arbitrary and forcible means, every 
thing now wore the appearance of civil war. A new coun« 
cil, and new judges were appointed by the crown ; and the lat- 
ter attempted to enter upon the execution of their o^es ; but the 
juries refused to be syrom under them ; the people in some 
counties assembled to present their proceedings, and in Berk** 
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sbire succeeded, thus setting an example, whicb was afterwards 
follovred by Shays' men, in violation of the laws of the state 
About (bis time the famous ^^ Tre^ of Liberty," in Boston, which 
had been pruned and ornamented with so much pride and care, 
" fell a victim to British vengeance, or to some individual to 
trbom its shade had become offensive." 

Previously to this period, General Gage had succeeded Hutchi 
insoo as Governor of Massachusetts ; and, apprehending danger 
from a general muster of the militia, he caused the magazinen 
and ammunition at Charlestown and Cambridge, to be removed to 
B^)s(on, and forti6ed the neck of land which joins Boston to the 
mainland, at Roxbury. These measures occasioned an universal 
panic ; delegates from all the towns in the county of Suffolk met, 
and spirited resolutions, and a remonstrance to the governor, 
were adopted. The general assembly had been stkmmoned to 
meet at Salem ; but from the turbulence of rhe times, the governor 
issued his proclamation, countern>anding (heir meeting ; yet, in 
defiance of the governor's mandate, ninety members met, resolv- 
ed themselves into a provincial congress, chose Mr. Hancock 
president, and adjourned to Concord, nine(een miles from Boston. 
, Tliey fearlessly proceeded to business ; after addressing the 
pvemor, and reiterating their grievances ; in the face of British 
law and British troops, they proceed to adopt the tirst measures,' 
which were taken, directly and avowedly preparatory to an 
appeal to the sword, in defence of their rights and liberAes ; 
they regulated the militia, made provision for furnishing the 
people with arms, and for supplying the treasury ; and such was 
the enthusiasm of the people, that their recommendations had the 
force of law. Governor Gage was filled with rage at these dar- 
ing proceedings, and issued a proclamation, in which he insinuated 
that they amounted to rebellion. 

Early in 1775, parliament passed the fishery bills, whicb pro- 
hibited the colonies from trading in fish with Great Britain, Ire- 
land and the West indies, and from taking fish on the banks of 
Newfouniland. These acts were intended to operate on (he 
town of Boston, which bad become the devoted object of minis- 
terial wrath. The various statutes, which were passed, occa- 
sioned deep and general distress in Boston and its vicinity ; but 
their brethren in the other colonies sympathized with them, and 
promptly supplied them with provisions of every description for 
the relief of the sufferers. 

This policy of the British government was not only oppressive, 
bat mean andi contemptible. Partial legislation is always odious 
and tyrannical ; yet it consisted with the justice and dignity of the 
British nation ; and a series of acts were passed, and the power 
of the nation exerted^ to crush the town of Boston, because it had 
&hewn a more determined spirit of resif^tance to their oppressive 
and unconstitutional measures than had appeared in other places, 
-t'be ministry were not sensible that the colonies considered them- 
Jjelves all engaged in a common cause ; they were in hopes to 
katnble and crush the rebellious inhabitants of that devoted town, 
"*ich they thought would be such a terrific example as would 
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frighten all the colonies into submission. But their wicked de- 
signs recoiled on the heads of their authors ; for these oppressive 
measures towards the Bostonians, only served to exasperate the 
people throughout all the colonies^ who regarded them as cruel 
and detestabte. 

In March 1775, the public indignation was greatly excited 
by the foMowgig base and most shameful transactions : — 

*' The people from the country, whose business called them 
into Boston, were suspected by the officers of purchasing guns 
from their soldiers, in order to fqmish an opportunity to inflict 
punishment, and to raise occasion for a serious quarrel, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Nesbit, of the forty-seventh regiment, ordered a 
soldier to offer a countryman an old rusty musket. A man from 
BiUerica was caught by this bait, and purchased the gun for three 
dollars. The unfortunate man was immediately seized by 
Nesbit and confined in the guard house all "night. Early next 
morning they stripped him entirely^ naked, covered him over 
with warm. tar, and then with feathers, placed him on a cart and 
conducted him through the streets as far as liberty-tree, wheie 
the people be^an to collect in vast numbers, and the military, 
fearing for their own safety, dismissed the man, and retreated to 
tbeir barracks. The party consisted of about thirty grenadiers, 
with fixed bayonets, twenty drums and fifes playing the rogue's 
marcel, beaded by the redoubtable Nesbit with a drawn sword i 
What an honorable deed for a British field officer and grenadiers ! 
The selectmen of Billerica renK»nstrated with General Gage 
respecting this outrage, but obtained no satisfaction.'* 

It was about this time that the foMowing ludicrous occurrence 
took place : — 

" Some British officers, soon after Gage's arrival in Boston* 
walking on Beacon Hill, after sunset, were affrighted by noises 
in the air, (supposed to be flying bugs and beetles,] which they 
took to be the sound of bullets. They left the hill with great 
precipitation, spread the alarm in their encampment, and wrote 
terrible accounts to England of being shot at with air-guns, as 
appeared by tbeir letters, extracts of which were soon after pub- 
lished in London papers. Indeed, for some time they really 
believed that the Americans were possessed of a kind of magic 
wWtfe powder, which exploded and killed without a report." In 
that much celebrated and admirable poem of the day, MTingal^ 
the circumstance is thus satirized : 

** No more the British colonel runs 
From wiiizzin* beetles as air guns ; 
Thinks horn-bui^p, bullets, or through fear 
Mil ske toes takes for musketeers ; 
Wor 'scapes, as if you'd gainM sup plies 
From Beelzebub''s whole host of ^ies, 
No bug these warlike hf^arts appals 
They belter know the sound of balis."' 

The breach between Britain and the colonies had now be- 
come so wide, as with the mass of the people, nearly to exclude: 

♦ Thacher'a Military Journal. 
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all ideas of conciliation : and both parties bagan to make prepa- 

latioDs foranapDeal to tbe sword. No alternative iras left the 

Americans but slaveiy, or resistance by force ; measures were 

adopted for training tfa* militia to tbe use of arms, to encourage 

tbe manufacture of eun-powder, and for collecting all kinds of 

militaiT stores ; and committees of public safety were appointed 

in all tbe towns in tbe province. Tbe Britisb government sent 

eot a re-enforcement of troops to Boston, and in tbe mean time 

Governor Gage attempted to counteract tbe designs and measures 

of tbe provincials, ana particularly to seize or destroy tbeir mili* 

taiy stores, and thus to deprive tbem of tbe means of resistance. 

Todestro^ tbe militaiy stores at Concord, General Gage des- 

patcbed in a secret manner, a regiment of grenadiers, who 

undertook to disperse, and fired upon a party of militia at Lezirtf- 

ton, several of whom were killed, which was tbe first blood spilt 

in that memorable war and revolution, that separated Great 

Britain and America £6rever ; and gave to tbe latter not only a 

rank among tbe nations of tbe earth, but what only can exalt a 

nation — ^liberty and free instiiutioMj which are the durable 

foundations 6f its gJoiy and rising prosperity ; its tranquillity and 

bappiness, its increasing population and wealth, the rapidity of 

vhkh is unexampled in the annals of the world. 
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PART I. 

THE POLITICAL LIVES AND PUBLIC CHARACTERS 

OP THE 

PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
AND OTHER DISTINGUISHED PUBLIC MEN. 



OEO&os vr ASBxarovoar, ssa. 

First PrestdeDt of the United States. 

"George Wasbington, commaBder in chief of the 
Aioerican army during the war with Gr^at^ritain, and first 
pesident of the United States, was the third son of Mr. 
AugOBtine Washington, and was bom at Bridges Creek, in 
i4e county of Westmoreland, Virginia, February 22d, 1132. 
[His great grandfather had emigrated to that place from the 
JK»tli of England about the year 1667. At the age of ten 
years he lost his father, and the patrimonial estate descend 
cd to his elder brother, Mr. Lawrence Washington, who ia 
file year 1740 had been engaged in the expedition again.Tt 
Carthagena.- In honor of the British admiral, who command- 
^the fleet, employed in that enterprise, the estate was call- 
id Mount Vernon. At the age of fifteen, agreeably to the 
wishes of his brother as well as to his own urgent request to 
jttter into the British navy, the place of a midshipman in a 
el of war, then stationed on 4he coast of Virginia, WiU 
ed for him. Every thing was in readiness for bis de- 
e, when the fears of a timid and affectionate mother 
Tailed upon him to abandon his proposed career on the 
an, and were the means of retaining him uppn the land to 
the futcnre vindicator of his country's rights. AU the ad- 
^tages of education, which he enjoyed, were derived from 
private tutor, who instructed him in the EncUah literature 
the general principles of science, as well as in morali'y 
reli^on. After his disappointment with regard to f^n- 
the aav]r« be devoted much of his time |e the study of 
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the mathematics ; and in the practice of liis profession as a 
surveyor, he had an opportunity of acquiring that informa- 
tion respecting the value of vacant lands, which afterwards 
greatly contributed to the increase of his private fortune. At 
the age of nineteen, when the militia of Virginia were to be 
, trcaned for. actual service, he was appointed an adjutant-ge^ 
neral with the rank of major. It was for a very short time 
that he discharged the duties of this office. In the year 1 7535|| 
the plan formed by France for connecting' Canada with 
Louisiana by a line of posts, and thus of enclosing the Bri- 
tish colonies, and of establishing her influence over the nu- 
merous tribes of Indians on the frontiers, began to be deve- 
loped. In the prosecution of this design, possession had 
been taken of a tract of land, then believed to be within the 
province of Virginia, Mr. Dinwiddie, the lieutenant-govern- 
or, being determined to remonstrate q.gainst the supposed 
encroachment, and violation of the treaties between the t^o 
countries, despatched Major Washington through the wilder- 
ness to the Ohio, to deliver a letter to the commanding officer 
of the French, and also to explore the country. This trust 
of danger and fatigue he executed with great ability. He. 
left Williamsburg October 31, 1763,1he very day, on which 
he received his commission, and at the frontier settlement of 
the English engaged guides to conduct him over the Alle- 
ghany mountains. After passing them he pursued his route 
to the Monongahela, examining the country with a miUtary 
eye, and taking the most judicious means for securing the 
friendship of the Indians. He selected the forks of the Mo- 
nangahela and Alleghany River as a position, which ought to, 
be immediately possessed and fortified. At tliis place the 
French very soon erected Fort du Quesne, which fell into 
the hands of the English in 1758, and was called by them 
Fort Pitt. Pursuing his way up the Alleghany to French 
Creek, he found at a fort upon this stream the commanding 
officer; to whom he delivered the letter from Mr. Dinwiddie. 
On his return he encountered great difficulties and dangers. 
As the snow was deep and the horses weak from fatigue. 
he left Ihb attendants at the mouth of French Creek, and 
set out on foot, with his papers and provisions in his pack, 
accompanied only by his pilot, Mr. Gist. At a place upon 
the AUeghany, called Murderingtown, they fell in with a. 
hostile Indian, who was one of a party then lying in wait, 
and who fired upon them not tea steps distant. They took 
* lam into custody and kept him until nine o'clock, and let 
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fe go. To avoid the pursuit, which they presumed would 
^ commenced in the morning, they travefied all night. On 
reaching the 'Monongahela, they had a hard day's work to 
make a raft with a hatchet. In attempting to cross the ri- 
ver to reach a trader's house, they were enclosed by massets 
of ice. In order to stop the raft, Major Washington put 
down his setting pole ; but the ice came with such force 
against it, as to jerk him into the water. He saved himself 
bj[ seizing one of the raft logs. With difficulty they landed 
on an island, where they passed the night. The cold was 
so severe, that the pilot's hands and feet were frozen. The 
next day they crossed the river upon the ice. Washington 
arriired at Williamsburg January 16, 1764. His journal, 
which evinced the solidity of his judgment and his forti- 
tude, was published. 

As the French seemed disposed to remain on the Ohio, it 
was determined to raise a regiment of three hundred men 
to maintain the claims of the British crown. The conunand 
I was given to Mr. Fry, and Major Washington, who was ap- 
l pointed lieutenant-colonel, marched with two companies 
[ early in April, 1754, in advance of the other troops. A few 
niiies west of the Great Meadows he surprised a French 
I encampment in a dark, rainy night, and only one man es- 
caped. Before the arrival of the two remaining companions 
Mr. Fry died, and the command devolved on Colonel Wash- 
"^gton. Being joined by two other companies of regular 
^^ps from South Carolina and New- York, after erecting a 
small stockade at the Great Meadows, he proceeded to- 
wards Fort du Quesne, which had been built but a short 
tune, with the intention of dislodging the French. He had 
marched only thirteen miles to the westernmost foot of the 
l^aurel Hill, before he received information of the approach 
of the enemy with superior numbers, and was induced to 
fetum to his stockade. He began a ditch around it, and 
called it Fort Necessity ; but the next day, July third, he 
Was attacked by fifteen hundred men. His own troops were 
'^^y about four hundred in number. The action commenced 
at ten in the morning and lasted until dark. A part of the 
Americans fought within the fort, and a part in the ditch 
filled with mud and water. Colonel Washington was liim- 
I self on the outside of the fort during the whole day. The 
'' enemy fought under cover of the trees and high grass. In 
' the course of the night articles of capitulation were agreed 
I ^'pon. The garrison were allowed to retain their arms and 
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baggage, and to marck unmolested to i^e inhabited parts o 
Virginia. The loss of the Americans in killed and woundei 
was supposed to be about a hundred, and that of the enemi 
about two hundred. In a few months afterwards orders vreu 
received for settling the rank of the officers, and Ihose, wKc 
were commissioned by the king, being directed to take th* 
rank of the provincial officers, Col. Washington indignantl] 
resigned his commission. He now retired to Mount Vernon 
that estate by the death of his brother having devolved upoii 
him. But in the spring of 1 7 56, he accepted an invitation froisi 
Gen. Braddock to enter his family as a volunteer aid-de- 
camp, in his expedition to the Ohio. He proceeded with 
him to Wills' Creek, afterwards called Fort Cumberland, in 
April. After the troops had marched a few miles from this 
place, he was seized with a raging fever ; but refusing to 
remain behind he was conveyed in a covered waggon. iBy 
his advice twelve hundred men were detached, in order ,1)y 
a rapid movement, to reach Fort du Quesne ^before an ex- 
pected re-infdrcement should be received at that place. 
These disencumbered troops were commanded by Braddock' 
himself, and Col. Washington, though still extremely ill, in- 
sisted upon proceeding with them. After they arrived upon 
the Monongahela, he advised the general to employ the 
ranging companies of Virginia, to scour the woods and to 
prevent ambuscades ; but his advice was not followed. On 
the ninth of July, when the army was within seven miles of 
Fort du Quesne, the enemy commenced a sudden and fu- 
rious attack, being concealed by the wood and high grass. 
In a short time Col. Washington was the only aid, that wa«' 
unwounded, and on him devolved the whole duty of carrying 
the orders of the commander in chief He was cool and 
fearless. Though he had two horses killed under him, and 
four balls through his coat, he escaped unhurt, while every 
other officer on horseback was either killed or wounded 
Doctor Craik, the physician, who attended him in his last 
sickness, was present in this battle, and says, '• I Expected 
every moment to see him fall. Nothing but the superintend- 
ing care of Providence could have saved him from the fate 
of all around him." After an action of three hours the 
troops gave way in all directions, and Colonel Washington 
and two others brought off Braddock, who had been mor- 
tally wounded. He attempted to rally the retreating troops; 
but, as he says himself, it was like endeavoring " to stop 
the wild bears of the mountains." The conduct of the re- 
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galar troops was most cowardly. The enemy were few iu 
nombers ah^ had no expectation of victory. 

In a serm^, occasioned by this expedition, the Rev. Dr. 
Davies, of Hamover county, thus prophetically expressed 
himself ;'^ as a r^narkable instance of patriotism, 1 may 
pCHiteat to the public that heroic youth, Col. Washington, 
whom I cannot but hope Providence has hitherto preserved 
in so signal a manner for some important service to his coun- 
try." For this purpose he was indeed preserved, and at the 
end of twenty years he began to render to his country 
more important s^vices, than the minister of Jesus could 
iiave anticipated. From 1765 ttf 1768 he commanded a 
regiment, which was raised for the protection of the fron- 
tiers, and during this period he was incessantly occupied in 
effi)rts to shield the exposed settlements from the incursions 
of the savages. His exertions were in a great degree inef- 
fectual, in consequence of the errors and the pride of govern- 
Bient, and of the impossibility of guarding, with a few troops, 
an extaaded territory from an enemy, which was averse to 
open warfare. He, in the most earnest manner, recommend- 
ed offensive measures as the only method of giving com- 
plete protection to the scattered settlements. 

In the year 1758, to his great joy, it was determined to un- 
dertake another expedition against Fort du Quesne, and he 
engaged in it with zeal. Early in July the troops were as- 
sembled at Fort Cumberland ; and here, against all the re- 
monstrances and arguments of Col. Washington, Gen. Forbes 
resolved to open a new road to the Ohio, instead of taking 
the old route. Such was the predicted delay, occasioned by 
this measure, that in November it was resolved not to pro- 
ceed further during that campaign. But intelligence of the 
weakness of the garrison induced an alteration of the plan of 
passing the winter in the wilderness. By slow marches the 
army was enabled, on the twenty-fifth of November, to reach 
Fort du Quesne, of which peaceable possession was taken., 
as the enemy, on the preceding night, after setting it on fire. 
h»d abandoned it, and proceeded down the Ohio. The works 
in this place were repaired, and its name was changed to that 
of Fort Pitt. The success of the expedition was to be at- 
tributed to the British fleet, which intercepted reinforce- 
ments, destined for Canada, and to events in the norther^^ 
colonies. The great object, which he had been anxious to* 
effect, being now accomplished; and his health being euS^^ 
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bled, Col. Washington resigned his commission as command- 
er in chief cjf all the troops raised in Virginia. 

Soon after his resignation he was married tpthe widow of 
Mr. Custis, a young lady, to whom he had for some time beeu 
strongly attached, and who, to a large fortune and a fine person, 
added those amiable accomplishments, which fill with silent 
felicity the scenes of domestic life. His attention for several 
years was principally directed to the management of his estate, 
which had now become considerable. He had nine thousand 
acres under his own management. So great a part was cul- 
tivated, that in one year he raised seven thousand bushels of 
wheat, and ten thousand of Indian corn. His slaves and 
other persons employed by him, amounted to near a thou- 
sand ; and tlie woollen and linen cloth necessary for their use 
was chiefly manufactured on the estate. He was at this pe- 
riod a respectable member of the legislature of Virginia, in ^ 
which he took a decided part in opposition to the principle of 
taxation, asserted by the British Parliament. He also acted 
as a judge of a county court. In 1774 he was elected a 
member of the first congress, and was placed on aH those 
committees, whose duty it was to make arrangements for 
defence. In the following year, after the battle of Lexing- 
ton, when ijt wa^ determined by congress to resort to arms, 
Colonel Washington was unanimously elected commiander 
in chief of the army of the united colonies. All were satis- 
fied as to his qualifications, and the delegates from New- 
England were particularly pleased with his election, as it 
would tend to unite the southern colonies cordially in the 
war. He accepted the appointment with difl[idence, and ex- 
pressed his intention of receiving no compensation for hisf 
services, and only a mere discharge of his expenses. He 
immediately repaired to Cambridge, in the neighborhood of 
Boston, where he arrived on the second of July. He form- 
ed the army into three divisions, in order the most effectu- 
ally to enclose the enemy, entrusting fhe division at Rox- 
hvLry to Gen. Ward, the division on Prospect and Winter 
Hills to Gen. Lee, and commanding himself the centre at 
Cambridge. Here he had to struggle with great difficulties, 
with the want of anmiunition, clothing, and magazines, de- 
fect of arms and discipline, and the evils of short enlist- 
ments ; but instead of yielding to despondence he bent the 
whole force of his mind to overcome them. He soon mad^ 
tlie alarming discavery, that there was only suiacient pow- 
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der on hand to furnish the army with nine cartridges for 
each man. With the greatest caution to keep this fact » 
secret, the utmost exertions were employed to procure a 
supply. A vessel, which was despatched to Africa, obtain- 
ed in exchange for New-England rum all the gun-powder iu 
the British factories ; and in the beginning of winter cap- 
tain Manly captured an ordnance brig, which furnished the 
American army with the precise articles, of which it was iu 
the greatest want. In September, General Wasliington des- 
patched Arnold on an expedition against Quebec. In Feb- 
ruary, 1776, he proposed to a council of his officers to cross 
the ice and attack the e^nemy in Boston, but they unani- 
fflousiy disapproved of the daring measure. It was how- 
prer soon resolved to take possession of the heights of Dor- 
chester. This was done without discovery on the night of 
the fourth of March, and on the seventeenth the enemy 
found it necessary to evacuate the town. The recovery of 
Boston induced congress to. pass a vote of tlianks to Gen. 
Washington and his brave army. 

In the belief, that the efforts of the British would be di- 
rected towards the Hudson, he hastened the army to New- 
York, where be himself arrived on the fourteenth of April. 
He made every exertion to fortify the city, and attention 
was paid to the forts in the Highlands. While he met the 
most embarrassing difficulties, a plan was formed to assist 
the enemy in seizing liis person, and some of his own guards 
engaged in the conspiracy ; but it was discovered, and some, 
who were concerned in it, were executed. 

In the beginning of July, Gen. Howe landed his troops at 
5taten Island. His brother. Lord Howe, who commanded 
the fleet, soon arrived ; and as both were commissioners for 
restoring peace to the colonies, the latter addressed a letter 
upon the subject to " George Washington, Esq." but the 
general refused to receive it, as it did not acknowledge the 
public character, with which he was invested by congress, 
in which character only he could have any intercourse with 
his lordship. Another letter was sent to '* George Wash- 
iagton, &.C. &^c, &/C.'* This for the same reason was rer 
jected. 

After the disastrous battle of Brooklyn, on the twenty*- 
seventh of August, in which Stirling and Sullivan were taken 
prisoners, and of which he was only a spectator, he with* 
drew the troops from Long-Island, and in a few days he rcr 
solved to withdraw from New- York. At Kipp's Bay, about 
three miles from the city, some works had been thrown ti|» 
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to oppose the enemy ; but, on their approach, the Ameri 
can troops fled with precipitation. Washington rode tc 
wards the lines, and made every exertion to prevent the die 
graceful flight. He drew his sword and threatened to rm 
the cowards through ; he cocked and snapped his pistolsi 
hut it was all in vain. Such was the state of his mind, . a 
this moment, that he turned his horse towards the advancia| 
enemy, apparently with the intention of rushing upon deat^ 
His aids now seized the bridle of his horse and riescued hin 
from destruction. New-York was, on the same day, Sep 
tember the fifteenth, evacuated. In October he retreated 
to the White Plains, where, on the twenty-eighth, a consi- 
derable action took place, in which the Americans were 
overpowered. After the loss of Forts Washington and Lee 
he passed into New-Jersey, in November, and was pursued 
by a triumphant and numerous army. His army did not 
amount to three thousand, and it was daily diminishing ; his 
men, as the winter commenced, were barefooted and almosi 
naked, destitute of tents and of utensils, with which to dress 
their scanty provisions ; and every circumstance tended to 
fill the mind with despondence. But Gen. Washington was 
undismayed and firm. He showed liimself to his enfeebled! 
army with . a serene and unembarrassed countenance, and 
they were inspired with the resolution of their commander^ 
On the eighth of December he was obliged to cross th^ 
Delaware ; but he had the precaution to secure the boats 
for seventy miles upon the river. While the British wer^ 
waiting for the ice to aiFord them a passage, as his own army^ 
had been re-enforced by several thousand men, he formed 
the resolution of carrying the cantonments of the enemy by 
surprise. On the night of the twenty-fifth of December he 
crossed the river, nine miles above Trenton, in a storm of 
snow, mingled with hail and rain, with about two thousand 
and four hundred men. Two other debouchments were una- 
ble to effect a passage. In the mornings precisely at eight? 
-o'clock, he surprised Trenton, and took a thousand Hes-j 
sians prisoners, a thousand stand of arms, and six field pieces. 
Twenty of the enemy were killed. Of the Americans two pri- 
vates were killed, and two frozen to death; and one officer and 
three or four privates were wounded. On the same day he re- 
crossed the Delaware with the fruits of his enterprise ; but ia 
two or three days passed again into New- Jersey, and concenii| 
trate4 his forces, amounting to five thousand, at Trenton. On 
thefipproachofiasuperior enemy, under Cornwallis, January 
2, 1777, he drew up hfemen behind Assumpinck Creek. He 
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expected an attack in the morning, which would probably 
I result in a ruinous defeat. At this moment, when it was 
hazardous, if not impracticable to return into Pennsylvania, 
k formed the resolution of getting into the rear of the ene* 
my, and thus stop them in their progress towards Philadel- 
iphia. In the night he silently decamped, taking a circuitous 
route through Allen's Town to Princeton. A sudden 
change of the weather to severe cold rendered the roads 
favorable for his march. About sunrise his van met a Bri- 
^tish detachment, on its way to join Comwallis, and was de- 
feated by it ; but as he came up he exposed himself to eve- 
jry danger, and gained a victory. With tliree hundred pri- 
|»ners he then entered Princeton. 

During this march many pf his soldiers were without 
shoes, and their feet left the marks of blood upon the frozen 
pround. This hardship, and their want of repose, induced 
Sim to lead his army to a place of security on the road to 
liorristovini. Cornwallis, in the morning, broke up his 
camp, and alarmed for his stores at Brunswick urged the 
porsuit. Thus the military genius of the American com- 
laander, under the blessing of divine Providence, rescued 
Philadelphia from the threatened danger, obliged the enemy, 
irhich had overspread New Jersey, to return to the neigh- 
borhood of New York, and revived the desponding spirit of 
fo country. Having accomplished these objects, he retired 
jo Morristown, where he caused his whole army to be inoc- 
toedfor the small-pox, and thus was freed from the appre- 
fension of a calamity, which might impede his operations 
ioring the next campaign. 

On the last of May he removed his army to Middlebrook, 
[bout ten miles from Brunswick, where he fortified himself 
tery strongly. An ineffectual attempt was made by Sir 
R^iUiam Howe to draw him from his position, by marching 
kwards Philadelphia ; but after Howe's return to New- 
lork, he moved towards the Hudson, in order to defend 
ne passes in the mountains, in the expectation that a junc- 
ion with Burgoyne, who was then upon the lakes, would 
te attempted. After the British general sailed from New- 
^ork, and entered the Chesapeake in August, General 
Washington marched immediately for the defence of Pliila- 
lelphia. On the eleventh of September, he was defeated 
It Brandy wine, with the loss of nine hundred in killed and 
i^ounded. A, few days afterward, as he was pursued, he 
urncd upon the enemy, determined upon another engage- 
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ment ; but a heavy rain so damaged the arms and amnii: 
tion, that he was under the absolute necessity of again 
treating. Philadelphia was entered by Cornwalhs on' 
twenty-sixth of September. On the fourth of Octol 
the American commander made a well planned attack u| 
the British camp at Germantown ; but in consequence* 
the darkness of the morning, and the imperfect discifSlj 
of his troops, it terminated in the loss of twelve hundS 
men, in killed, wounded and prisoners. In December/" 
went into winter quarters at Valley Forge, on the Wi 
side of the Schuylkill, between twenty and thirty miles fr^ 
Philadelphia. Here his army was in the greatest distn 
for want of provisions, and he was reduced to the necesa 
of sending out parties to seize what they could find. Abe 
the same time a combination, in which some members 
congress were engaged, was formed to remove the co 
mander in chief, and to appoint in his place Gates, who 
successes of late had given him a high reputation. I 
the name of Washington was too dear to the great bod]g 
Americans, to admit of such a change. Notwithstano^ 
the discordant materials, of which his army was composi 
there was somethino^ in his tiharacter, which enabled bin* 
attach both his officers and soldiers so strongly to him, ti 
no distress could weaken their affection, nor impair the vt, 
eration, in which he was generally held. Without this j 
tachment to him, the army must have been dissolved. Gr| 
eral Conway, who was concerned in this faction, be| 
wounded in a duel with Gen. Cadwallader, and thinking i 
wound mortal, wrote to General Washington, * You are, 
my eyes, the great and good man." On the first of Fc 
ruary, 1778, there were about four thousand men in cam 
unfit for duty for' want of clothes. Of these, scarcely 
man had a pair of shoes. The hospitals also were fill( 
with the sick. At this time the enemy, if they had marc 
ed out of their wint^t quarters, would easily have dispersi 
the American army. The apprehension of the approach 
a French fleet inducing the British to concentrate tl» 
forces, when they evacuated Philadelphia on the sev^l 
teenth of June, and marched towards New York, Gem 
Washington followed them. Contrary to the advice 
council, he engaged in the battle of Monmouth on 
twenty-eighth ; the result of which made an impress 
favorableto the cause of America. He slept in his cl 
on the field of battle, intending to renew the attack 
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^xQoniiiig; but at midnight the British marched off in 
SBch silence, as not to be discovered* Their loss, in killed, 
Fas about three hundred ;. and that of the Americans six- 
Q^e. As the campaign now closed in the middle states, 
le American army went into winter quarters, in the neigh- 

fciu)od of the Highlands upon the Hudson. Thus, after 
vicissitudes of two years, both armies were brought 
back to the point, from which they set out During the 
fear 1779, General Washington remained, in the neigh- 
bourhood of New York. In January 1780, in a winter 
fteiiM)rable for its severity, his utmost . exertions were ne- 
cessary to save the. army from dissolution. The soldiers, 
t general, submitted with heroic patience to the want of 
msions and clothes. At one time they ate every kind 
f horse-food but hay. Their sufferings at lengtli were so 
Seat, that in March two of the Connecticut regiments mu- 
pied ; but the mutiny was suppressed, and the ringlead- 
S3 secured. In September the treachery of Arnold was 
letected. In the winter of 1781 , such, were again the privai- 
bos of the army, that a part of the Pennsylvania line re- 
plied, and marched home. Such, however, was still their^ 
athotism, that they delivered up some British emissaries 
) General Wayne, who hanged them as spies. Commit- 
ngthe defence of the posts on the Hudson to General 
ieath, General Washington in August marched with Count 
k)chambeau for the Chesapeake, to co*operate with the 
rench fleet there. The siege of Yorktown commenced 
1^ the twenty-eighth of September, and on the nineteenth 
r October, he reduced. Corn wallis to the necessity of sur- 
kdering, with upwards of seven thousand men, to the 
i^mbined armies of America and France. The day after 
ke capitulation, he ordered that those who were under ar- 
^ should be pardoned, and that divine service, in ac- 
bowledgment of the interposition of Providence, should 
b performed in all the brigades and divisions. This event 
tted America with joy, and was the means of terminating 
le war. 

Few events of importance took place in 1782. In 
tarch, 1783, he exhibited his characteristic firmness and 
vision, in opposing an p,ttempt to produce a mutiny by 
lonymous letters. His address to his officers, on the oc^ 
iaon, displays in a remarkable degree his prudence, and 
le correctness of his judgment. When he began to read 
I he found himself in some degree embarrassed, by the 
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imperfection of his sight. Taking out his spectacles, h' 
said, ' These eyes, my friends, have grown dim, and thcs< 
locks white in the service of my country ; yet I have net 
er doubted her justice.* He only could have represser 
the spirit, which was breaking forth. On the nineteen^ 
of April, a cessation of hostilities was proclaimed in tb 
American camp. In June he addressed a letter to tla 
governors of the several states, congratulating them on Ha 
result of the contest in the establishment of indepen| 
ence, and recommending an indissoluble union of ^ 
states, under one federal head, a sacred regard to ptiblii 
justice, the adoption of a proper peace establishment, aiv 
the prevalence of a friendly disposition among the peoplf 
of the several states. It was with keen distress, as well a! 
with pride and admiration, that he saw his brave and vete 
ran soldiers, who had suffered so much, and who h&i 
borne the heat and burden of the war, returning peaceft' 
bly to their homes, without a settlement of their account^ 
or a farthing of money in their pockets. On the twenty- 
fifth of November, New-York was evacuated, and he en- 
tered it, accompanied by Governor Clinton, and many re- 
spectable citizens. On the fourth of December, he to^ 
his farewell of his brave comrades in arms. At noon 
principal officers of the army assembled at Frances* tavdi 
and their beloved conmiander soon entered the room, 
emotions were too strong to be concealed. Filling a gl 
with wine he turned to them and said, * With a heart fo 
of love and gratitude, I now take leave of you ; I most d^ 
voutly wish, that your latter days may be as prosperous and 
happy, as your former ones have been glorious and hon- 
orable.* Having drunk, he added, * I cannot come Co 
each of you to take my leave, but shall be obliged to you, 
if each of you will come and take me by the hand.' Gen- 
eral Knox,^eing nearest, turned to him. Incapable d 
utterance, General Washington grasped his hand, and em^ 
braced him. In the same affectionate manner, he took ti$ 
leave of each succeeding officer. In every eye was thft 
tearW dignified sensibility, and not a word was. articulated 
to interrupt the silence and the tenderness of the scen&j 
Ye men who delight in blood, slaves of ambition ! Wheftj 
your work of carnage was finished, could ye thus part witk 
your companions in crime 1 Leaving the room Genefiil 
Washington passed through the corps of light-infantryi 
walked to White-hall, where a barge waited to carry him 
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t» Powles' Ho€k, The whole comfMLny MIowed ia mute 
I ^ocession, with dejected countenances. When he enter*> 
ed the barge, he turned to them, and, waving hia hat, bade 
th^A a silent adieu ; receiving frcnn them the same last 
affectionate compliment. On the twenty-third of Decem- 
ber, he resigned his commission to congress, then assem- 
' lied at Annapolis. He delivered a short address on the 
occasion, in which he said, ' I consider it an indispensable 
Ally, to close this last solemn act of my official life, by corn- 
Bending the interests of our dearest country to the pro- 
tection of Almighty God, and those yirho have the superin- 
te&dence of them, to his holy keeping.' He then retired 
to Mount- Vernon, to enjoy again the pleasures of domes- 
tic life. Here the expressions of the gratitude of liis 
. countrymen, in affectionate addresses, poured in upon him, 
, uui he receivod every testimony of respect and veneration. 
I In his retirement, however, he could not overlook the 
' public interests. He was desirous of opening, by water 
carriage, & communication between the Atlantic and the 
Western portions of our country, in order to prevent the 
diversion of trade down the Mississippi, and to Canada ; 
&om which he predicted consequences injurious to the un- 
JBon. Througbhis influence, two companies were formed 
^r promoting inland navigation. The legislature of Vir- 
f^jj^a presented him with three hundred shares in them, 
winch he appropriated to public uses. In the year 1786, he 
Vas convinced, with other statesmen, of the necessity of 
substituting a more vigorous general government in the 
place of the impotent articles of confederation. Still he 
was aware of the danger of ruiming from one extreme to 
another. He exclaims in a letter to Mr. Jay, ' What aston- 
iabing changes a few years are capable of producing ! I am . 
iold, that even respectable characters speak of a monarchi- 
cal form of government without horror. From thinking 
]ffoceeds speaking ; thence to acting is often but a single 
step. * But how irrevocable, and tremendous ! What a 
thamph for our enemies to verify their predictions ! What a 
triumph for the advocates of despotism, to find that we are 
incapable of governing ourselves, and that systemsi founded 
on the basis of equal liberty, are merely ideal and fallacious.' 
in the following year, he was persuaded to tak^aseat ii^ 
the convention, which formed the present constitution of 
the United States ; and he presided in that body. In 
1789, he was uotunimously elected the first Pro«ide«i of 
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the United States. It was with great reluctance, that h 
accepted this office. His feelings as he said himself, w.eri 
like those of a culprit, going to the place of executibn 
But the voice of a whole continent, the pressing recom 
mendation of his particular friends, and the apprehension 
that he would otherwise be considered as unwilling to has 
ard his reputation in executing a system, which he had a^ 
aisted in forming, determined him to accept the appoin|j 
ment. In April he left Mount Vernon to proceed to New 
York, and to enter on the duties of his Ingh office. H^ 
every where received testimonies of respect and love. A 
Trenton, the gentler sex rewarded him for his successfu 
enterprise, and the protection which he affi)rded then 
twelve years before. On- the bridge over the creek, whicl 
passes through the town, was erected a triumphal arch, or 
namented with laurels and flowers, and supported by thir- 
teen pillars, each encircled with wreaths of evergreen- 
On the front of the arch was inscribed, in large gilt letters, 

THE DEFENDER OF THE MOTHERS WILL BE XUK 
PROTECTOR OF THE DAUGHTERS. 

At this place he was met by a pa^y of matrons, leading theu 
daughters who were dressed in white, and who, with baskets 
^of flowers in their hands, sung with exquisite sweetness the 
f<lHejfing ode, written for the occasion : — 

Welcome, mighty chief, once more 

Welcome to this grateful shore ; 

Now DO mercenary foe 

Aims again the fatal blow, 

Aims at thee the fatal blpw. \ 

/■ 

i 

Virgins fair and matrons grave. 

Those thy coDquering arms did save, 

Build for thee triumphal bowers^; 

Strew, ye fair, hi» way with flowers, 

Strew your hero's way with flowers. • 

At the last line the flowers were strewed before him. After 
f eceiving such proofs of affectionate attachment, he arrived 
at New- York, and was inaugurated first president of the 
United States on the thirtieth of April. In making the ne- 
cessary arrrangements of his household he publicly annouj^ 
ced, that neither visits of business nor of ceremony would be 
expected on Sunday, as he wished to reserve that day sacred- 
IjTtefaimseif. 
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At the close of his first tenn of four years, he prepared a 
valedictory address to the American people, anxioua to re- 
turn again to the scenes of domestic life ; but the earnest 
entreaties of his friends, and the peculiar situation of his 
country, induced him to be a candidate for a second election. 
During his administration of eight years, the labor of estaV 
fishing the different departments of a new government was 
accomplished ; and he exhibited the greatest firmness, 
wisdom, and independence. He was an American, and 
he chose not to involve his country in the contests of Eu* 
rope. He accordingly, with the unanimous advice of his 
caMnet, consisting of Messrs. Jefferson, Hamilton, Knox, 
and Randolph, isBued a proclamation of neutrality, April 22, 
1793, a few days after he heard of the commencement of 
the war between England and France. This measure con* 
tnbuted, in a great degree, to the prosperity of America, 
Its adoption was the more honorable to the president, as the 
general sympathy was in favor of the sister republic, against 
whom it was said Great Britain had commenced the war for 
the sole purpose of imposing upon her a monarchical form of 
government He preferred the peace and welfare of his 
country to the breath of popular applause. Another act, in 
which he proved himself tO be less regardful of the public 
partialities and prejudices, thain of what he conceived to be 
the public good, was the ratification of the British treaty. 
The English government had neglected to surrender the 
western posts, and by commercial restrictions, and in other 
ways, had evinced a hostile spirit towards this country. 
To avert the calamity of another war, Mr. Jay was nomina- 
ted as envoy extraordinary in April, 1794. In June, 1796, 
the treaty, which Mr. Jay had made, was submitted to the 
senate, and was ratified by that body on the condition, that 
one article should be altered. — While the president was de- 
liberating upon it, an incorrect copy of the instrument was 
made public by a senator, and the whole country was thrown 
iato a state of extreme irritation. At this period, he, in 
August, conditionally ratified it, and in February, 1796, 
when it was returned from his Britannic Majesty with the 
proposed alteration, he declared it to be the law of the land. 
After this transaction the house of representatives request- 
^ him to lay before them the papers relating to the treaty, 
but he with great independence refused to comply with their 
request, as they could have no claim to an mspection of 
them except upon a vote of impeachment, and as a compli- 
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caee would estabUfsh « dangerous precedent. He had H 
fore this shown a diaposition to maintain the authority, vest 
edinhisoffice, by declining to bMx his signature to a bil 
which had passed both houses. 

As the period for a new election of a President of the 
Umted StaJtes a^pproached, and after plain indicati(»is thai 
the public voice would be in hia favor, and when he probahl} 
would be chosen for the third time unanimously, he deter 
aained irrevocably to withdraw to the shades of private life. 
He published, in September, 1796, his farewell address tc 
the people of the United States, which ought to be engraves 
upon the hearts of his countrymen. In the most earnest and 
afiectionate manner he called upon them to cherish an im* 
raoveal^e attachment to the national union, to watch for its 
preservation with jealous anxiety, to discountenance even 
the suggestion, that it could in any event be abimdoned, aM 
indignantly to frown upon the first dawning c^ every attempt 
to aUenate any portion of our country from the rest. Over- 
grown military establishments he represented as particularly 
hostile to republican liberty. — ^While he recommended the 
most implicit obedience to the acts of the established goV" 
ermnent, and reprobated all obstructions to the execution of 
the laws, all combinations and associations, under whatever 
plausibje character, with the real design to direct, control, 
counteract, or awe the regular deliberation and action of 
the constituted authorities ; he wished also to guard against 
the spirit of iuBovation upon the principles of the constitu- 
tion. Aware that the energy of the system might be enfee- 
bled by alterations, he thought that no change should be 
made mthout an evident necessitv, and that in so exten- 
sive a country as much vigor as is consistent with liberty is 
indispensable. On the other hand, he pointed out the dan- 
ger of a real despotism by breaking down the partitions be- 
tween the several departments of government, by destroy- 
inf the reciprocal checks, and consolidating the different 
powers. Against the spirit of party, so peculiarly baneful 
in an elective government, he uttered lus most solemn re- 
monstrances, as well as against inveterate antipathies or pas- 
sionate attachments in respect to foreign nations. While 
he thought that the jealousy of a free people ought to be 
constai^y and impartially awake against the insidious wiles 
of foreign influence, he wished that good faith and justice 
should be observed towards all nations, and peace and bar* 
mony, cultivated. In his opinion, honesty, no less in public 
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Ihanin private affairs, is always tiie best poliqr. Provi* 
dence, he believed, had connected the permanent ielidtr of 
a nation with its virtue. Other subjects, to which he auo* 
ded, were the importance of credit, of economy, of a reduc* 
tionofthe public debt, and of literary institutions; above 
all he recommended religion and morality as indispensably 
necessary to political prosperity. — ** In vain," says be 
" would that man claim the tribute of patriotism, who should 
bbor to subvert these great pillars of human happiness^ 
these firmest props of the duties of men and citizens." Be«> 
queathing these counsels to his countryiflen he continued 
in office till the fourth of March, 1797, when he attended 
the inauguration of his successor, Mr. Adams, and with 
complacency saw him invested with the powers, which had 
for so long a time been exercised by himself He then re* 
tired to JVlount Vernon, giving to the world an example, 
most humiliating to its emperors and kings ; the example of 
a man, voluntarily disrobing himself of the highest authori- 
ty, and returning to private life with a character, having up- 
an it no stain of ambition, of covetousness, of profusion, of 
luxury, of oppression, or of injustice. 

It was now that the soldier; the statesman and the patriot 
hoped to repose himself, after the toils of so many yeara. 
Bat he had not been long in retirement, before the outra* 
ges of Republican France induced our government to raise 
an army, of which, in July, 1798, he was appointed com- 
mander in chief. Though he accepted the appointnient, 
his services were not demanded, and he himself did not bei> 
lieve that an invasion would take place. Pacific overtureei 
were soon made by the French Directory ; but he did not 
live to see the restoration of peace. On Friday, December 
13, 1799, while attending to some improvements upon hiA 
estate, he was exposed to alight rain, which wetted hia^ 
neck and hair. Unapprehensive of danger, he passed th* 
afternoon in his ttsual manner ; but at night he was seized 
with an inflammatory affection of the windpipe. The dis- 
ease commenced with ^ violent ague, accompanied witb 
some pain, and a isehse of stricture in the throat, a coughs 
and a difficult deglutition ; which were soon succeeded by 
fever, and a quick and laborious respiration. About twelve 
or fourteen ounces of blood were taken from him. In the 
morning, his family physician. Doctor Craik, was sent for v 
but the utmost exertions of medical skill were applied ia. 
vam. The appointed time of his death was near. Beliw** 
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ing from the coimneneemeiit of his complaint that it wod 
be mortal, a few hours before his departure, after repeat^ 
efforts to be understood, he succeeded in expres»ng a di 
sire that he mi^t be permitted to die, without being disqaj 
eted by unavailing attempts to rescue him from his &t-e. Ail 
ter it became impossible to get any thing down his throat, fi 
undressed himself and went to bed, there to die. To U 
friend and physician, who sat on his bed, and to<^ his hea 
in his lap, he said with difficulty, * Doctor, I am dying,^ a0 
have been dying for a long time ; but I am not afraid % 
die/ Respiration became more and more contracted anii 
imperfect, until half past eleven on Saturday night, whes 
retaining the full possession of his intellect, he expired with 
out a struggle. Thus, on the fourteenth of December, 1 799 
in the sixty-eighth year of his age, died the father of hi 
country, ' The man, first in war, first in peace, and first h 
the hearts of his fellow-citizens.' This event spread I 
gloom over the country , and the tears of America proclalni 
ed the services and virtues of the hero and sage, and ex< 
hibited a people, not insensible to his worth. The senaK 
of the United States, in an address to the president on Hm 
melancholy occasion, indulged their patriotic pride, whill 
they did not transgress the bounds of truth, in speakilig cd 
their WASHINGTON. * Ancient and modern names; 
said they, ' are diminished before him. Greatness and gwH 
have too often been allied ; but his fame is whiter than it 
is brilliant. The destroyers of nations stood abashed at th€ 
majesty of his virtues. It reproved the intemperance (A 
their ambition, and darkened the splendor of victory. Thd 
scene is closed, and we are i\o longer anxious lest misfoF 
tune should sully his glory ; he has travelled on to the eni 
of his journey, and carried with him an increasing weight 
of honor ; he has deposited it safely where misfortune can- 
not tarnish it, where malice cannot blast it.' 

Gen. Wasliington was rather above the common stature ; 
his frame was robust, and his constitution vigorous. Hitf 
exterior created in the beholder the idea of strength united 
with manly gracefulness. His eyes were of a gray cdiour^ 
4lid his complexion light.. His manners were rather reser* 
ved than free. His person and whole deportment exhibited 
aaunafiected and indescribable dignity, unmingled with 
haughtiness, of which all, who approached him, were sensi- 
Uebr The attadmient of those, who possessed his friend* 
ship, wat tfdeiit, but always re^^eotful. Hi9 ttmper ^<^ 
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Inifiiiiie, benevolent, and conciliatory ; but there was a 
qmckn^s in his sensibility, to any thing apparently offenaiYe, 
which experience had taught him to watch and correct He 
made no pretensions to vivacity or virit Judgment, rather 
than genius constituted the most prominent feature of his 
character. As a military man he was brave, enterprising, 
and cautious. At the head of a multitude, whom it was 
fiometimes impossiUe to reduce to proper disciptine before 
the exj^nition of their time of service, and having to strug- 
gle ahnost continually with the want of supplies, he yet was 
'. aUe to contend with an adversary superior in numbers, well 
disciplined, and completely equipped, and was the means 
of saving his country. The measure of his caution has by 
fiome been represented as too abundant ; but he sometimes 
formed a ^«m, which his brave officers thought was too ad- 
venturous, and sometimes contrary to their advice he enga* 
fed in battle. Iffaisname is not rendered illustrious by splen- 
did achievments, it is not to be attributed to the want of 
iniHta^ enterprise. He conducted the war with that con- 
sanunate prudence and wisdom, which the situation of h» 
coontry and the state of his army demanded. He also pos- 
sessed a firmness of resolution, which neither dangers nor 
idifficolties coidd shake. In his civil administration he ex- 
Ihibiled repealed pS'oofs of that tactical good sense, of that 
sound judgment, which is the most valuable quahty of the 
; human mind. More than once he put his whole popularity 
fto hazard in pursuing measures, which were dictated by a 
'sense of duty, and which he thought would promote the 
vel&re of his country. In speculation he was a real repub- 
lican, sincerely attached to the constitution of the United 
iStates, and to that system of equal, political rights, on 
which it is founded. Real liberty, he thought, was to be 
preserved only by preserving the authority of the laws, and 
maintaining the energy of government. Of incorruptible 
integrity, his ends were always upright, and the means 
which he employed, were always pure. He was a politician, 
to whom wiles were absolutely unknown. When any meas- 
ure of importance was proposed, he sought information and 
was ready to hear, without prejudice, whatever could be 
«aidin relation to the subject ; he suspended his judgment 
tKiU it was necessary to^ decide ; but after his decision had 
%eeB thus dehberately made, it was seldom shaken, and he 
was as active and persevering in executing, as he had been 
1 in fersDBg it. Hepeissessed an innate and unsssfOtt* 
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ing modesty, which adulation would have offended, whici 
the plaudits of millions could not betray into indiscretiol 
and which was blended with a high sense of personal digU 
ty, and a just consciousness of the respect, which is due f 
station. 

With regard to the religious character of Gen. Washifli 
ton, there have been different opinions. In the extra^ 
from some of his private letters, which have been publii 
by the historian of his life, the name of the Supreme 6< 
is once or twice introduced in a manner, which in conu»4 
conversation is deemed irreverent. It is also understood 
that in a few instances during the war, particularly when I 
met Gen. Lee retreating in the battle of Monmoutii, his lai 
guage was unguarded in this respect. It may not be in 
possible, that a good man in a moment of extreme irritatio 
should utter a profane expression ; but perhaps it is Id 
possible, that such a man, when his passion has passed awaj 
and his sober recollections have returned, should not r< 
pent bitterly of his irreverence to the name of God. d 
the other hand. Gen. Washington, when at the head of tH 
army, issued public orders, calling upon his officers to d& 
countenance the habit of profanity ; he speaks in his wv 
tings of the '* pure and benign light of revelation," and i 
the necessity of imitating " the charity, humihty, and pacifl 
temper of mind, which wire the chara^cteristics of the B 
vine Author of our blessed religion ;" he gratefully 8< 
knowledged the interpositions of Providence in favor of tU 
country ; his life was upright and virtuous ; he principafi 
supported an episcopal church in the neighborhood of Moid 
Vernon, where he constantly attended public worship ; di« 
ing the war he not unfrequently rode ten or twelve mii< 
from camp for the benefit of the institutions of religion ; ail 
it is believed, that he every day had his hour of retiremel 
from the world for the purpose of private devotion. ^ 

Gen. Washington was blessed with abundant wealth, an 
he was not ignorant of the pleasure of employing it for gei 
erous purposes. His style of living was dignified, thouj 
he maintained the strictest economy. While he was in tl 
army he wrote to the superintendant of his estate in the §o 
lowing terms. " Let the hospitality of the house be ke] 
up with regard to the poor. Let no one go hungry awa; 
If any of this sort of people should be in want of corn, sva 
jply their necessities, provided it does not encourage them i 
idleness. I have m obje«ti«» loyour giving my money i 
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dwity, when you think it will be well bestowed ; I mean. 
Ulttt it is my desire, that it should be done. You are to 
consider, that neither myself nor my wife are in the way to 
dothese good offices.'* Thus was he beneficent, while at 
the same time he required an exact compliance with en- 
gagements. A pleasing {voof of the generous spirit, which 
governed him^ is exhibited in his conduct towards the son 
offais iriend, the Marquis de La Fayette. The marquis, 
9&er %hting in this country for American tiberty, had re- 
! tamed to France ; but in the convulsions of the French 
ttrolotion he was exiled and imprisoned in Germany. Gen* 
Aal Washington gave evidence of sincere attachment to the 
inliappy nobleman, not only by exerting all his infiueoice to 
his release from confinement, but by extending his 
;e to his son, who made his escape from France, and 
with his tutor at Boston, in 179&. As soon as he 
informed of his arrival, he wrote to a friend, requesting 
to visit the young gentleman and make him acquainted 
Nth the relaticms between this country and France, which 
pould prevesA the president of the United States from pub- 
iciy espousing his interest, but to assure him of kis protec- 
pbn ind support. He also directed this friend to draw on 
n Ibr money to defray all the expenses, which young La 
yetto might incur. Towards his slaves Gen. Washing- 
mantfested the greatest care and kindness. Their ser* 
de lay with weight upon his mind, and he directed in 
will, that they should be emancipated on the decease of 
wife. There were insuperable difficulties In the way of 
ir receiving freedom previously to this event. On the 
ith of Mrs Washington, May 22d, 1802, the estate of 
pen. Washington, as he had no children, was divided ac- 
^ding to his will among his and her relations. It amount- 
^ by his own. estunate, to more than five hundred thousand 

MMOr A3>AM», B8Q. _„5 V ^ 
r Second President of the Uat ted States. 

: It has often been remarked, that the bistory of the life 
pf a private man, however distinguished he may have been 
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for virtue and intelligence, fiimishes less interest to the 
der, than that of one, who, although possessed ofinfc 
endowments, has passed his life in public employment. ^' 
similar remark may be applied to the two great classes^ 
public men— K>ne, devoted to the almost unobserved ex^ 
tions of wisdom in council, — and the other, to all thaf j 
attractive and splendid iii war. ^J 

The subject of this memoir, was not a warrior; he wa| 
statesman ; who during the arduous struggle for the ii»l 
pendence of the United States, acted a most prominent a| 
responsible part in the councils of his country, and aft^ 
was obtained, filled the highest offices in the power of tb 
country to bestow. 

John Adams, was born in the town of Braintree, now c« 
led Quincy, in the state of Massachusetts, on the 19th 4 
October, 1734, and was a descendant of the first famili< 
who founded the colony of Massachusetts Bay. After li 
ceiving the best education which the means of the counti 
at that time could afford, he commenced the profession | 
Law, and by his abiUties and integrity, he soon commands 
the respect and confidence of his fellow citizens. He aroi^ 
to the nighest rank at the bar ; but not content with su] 
porting the rights of individuals only, he zealously enteri 
into the defence of the rights and liberties of his country I 
large, and in his early life wrote a dissertation on ^ the cano 
and feudal laws ; a work well adapted to confound the s!||| 
porters of either civil or ecclesiastical tyranny. It evinc^ 
not only the talents and patriotism of the writer, but excit<| 
a deep sensation- in the minds of the whole community, d 
the subject of their dependence upon England for evei 
thing that was dear and invaluable. ' 

Notwithstanding his zeal and firmness, displayed in tl^ 

defence of the liberties of his country, against the encroacl 

pmeBts ^f Great Britain ; he was, with that distinguished pai 

^riot, 'Mr.*Quilicy, employed to defend Capt Preston of tH 

^Br^h forces, who had been imprisoned for the massacre i 

• eome of the citizens of Boston, on the memorable 5th < 

"^Mar^h, 1V70. Called upon by his professional duties, il 

boldly stood forth, as his advocate ; and although his client* 

cause was most unpopular, — ^the whole town of Boston b( 

ing exceedingly irritated at the conduct of Governor Hutd 

inson, and that of the troops under his command, he coi 

ducted the trial with so much address and ability, that Cap 

^ H ^ PreiftofiL^ns finally acquitted : thus proving to England thf 
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Iteachusetts vould be humane and just to their enemies* 
unidstthe grossest insults and provocations. In the man- 
fiement of this cause, delicate and unpleasant as his situa- 
1^ was, he never lost sight of the true interests of his coun* 
lyi and while contending for humanity and justice in behalf 
if his client, he manifested all that firmness of mind, disin- 
terested and enlightened patriotism, which has ever since 
Barked Ms conduct during a long and honorable course of 
^blic life. 

Mr. Adams, for several years continued not only distin- 
(vished in his professional pursuits, but particularly signal- 
ed for the early and active part he took in asserting and 
Baintaining the rights and Uberties of his country. Though 
iMmger by several years than James Otis, Samuel Adams, 
Urn Hancock and other ardent and determined patriots, 
f was associated with them in council to devise and re- 
fUDmend such measures as would best promote the inter- 

Kc^the colonies. At the bar, in popular assemblies, and 
ugh the press, he, in conjunction with those distinguish- 
iimen, exerted every means in his power, to arouse the at- 
Kntion of his fellow citizens to the dangers which threaten- 
i tbeir liberties. It was through their exertions, that the 
pelings of Americans were awakened to a sense of their 
toation. As early as 1760, resistance to the oppressive 
etsofthe British Government were made, not indeed with 
Pms, but by remonstrances, arguments and a firm determin- 
tbn on the part of the people to abstain firom purchasing 
rcoBsuming such articles as would yield a profit to £ng- 
hd at the expense of the Colonies. Mr. Adams, in some 
[his late letters, has gone so far as to say, that tn# purest 
eriod of patriotism, was from 1760, to 1766, and that the 

ffrom 1776, to 1783, was not a revolutionary war, for 
revolution was completed in the minds of 'the people, 
id the union of the Colonies before the war commenced in 
le skirmishes of Concord and Lexington on the 19th A- 
m 1776. 

Daring this eventful period firom 1760 to 1774, the lead- 
|g men of the country from Massachusetts to Georgia, 
iere actively engaged in devising measures to emancipate 
le country from the thraldom of oppressive and tyrannical 
W8. Although then a nation of feeble Colonies, compo- 
id of hardly &ee millions of inhabitants, and separated b j 
vers, forests and mountains, hardly passable, mean# were 
mad by which the sentiments and feelings ef tbe peoj^e 
Noughout the country were ascertained 
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The throwing OTerJboard of the tea at Boston, the waxM 
bloodshed at Concord and Lexington, together with various 
other acts of mititary outrage committed by the British, hat 
now prepared the minds of the colonists to become freemen 
and no longer to live as slaves. Accordingly, although i 
congress had been for years occasionally held, to transac 
the ordinary business under the King's government, it wa 
determined by the several Colonies to appoint delegates d 
meet at Philadelphia, to consider and adopt such measiy'e 
as their critical situation required. 

In prosecuting a sketch of the life of this now venerahli 
patriot, it may perhaps be useful to notice some of the prui 
cipal measures adopted by the delegates in congress, previ 
ous to the declaration of independence, in which he to^ t 
very active and reeiponsible part 

The first congress of delegates, appointed by the Colcoiis 
to take into consideration their actual situation in respect i 
Great Britain, and the differences subsisting between th 
two countries, was held at Carpenter's Hall, in the city d 
Philadelphia, on the 5th of September, 1774. That bo4 
consisted of delegates from New-Hampshire, Massachusett 
Bay, Rhode-Island, Providence plantations, Connecticul 
from the city and county of New-York, and some oth» coui 
ties in the province of New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvi 
nia, New-Castle, Kent, and Sussex on £)elaware, Marylaiu 
Virginia, and from South-Carolina. Peyton Randolph, | 
Virginia, was unanimously elected president of the ccii 
gress ; and Charles Thomson, who, for sp many years 
terwards, with great honour to himself and benefit to 
Gountry^flled tilie same office, was unanimously chosen 
letary. The day after they adopted rules for debating 
determining questions. 1. Each colony or province 
one vote. 2. No person could speak more than twice wii 
•ut leave. 3. No question could be determined the day 
which it was agitated and debated, if any of the colonies 
sired the determination to be postponed to another day. 
" The door was to be kept shut during ,the time of buain 
and the members to ciNnsider themselves under the stroi^ 
est obligatiottfi of honor to keep the proceedings secret u 
til the mi^rity should direct them to be made puWc 
C^Momiltees were appmnted to state the rights of the cole 
ides, and inquire wbetfa^ any, and if any, wherein tluM 
rights had been viidaled or infUnged, and a]so to su|^ 
.the means most pr^qwr to be pursued for ol^auung a re^ 
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ntion of them. The congress was opened by prayer, a 
reverential formality that was subsequently observed. The 
citizens of Philadelphia afforded every means in their power 
to aid the delegates in the discharge of their arduous duties. 
The public libraries were thrown open to their use, and 
men of business and knowledge rendered every service in 
their power to assist and enlighten this venerable body of 
men. - 

On the 1 4th of September delegates from North-Carolina 
.took their seats. During the same month, it was unanimous- 
ly resolved, that the congress request the merchants and 
others in the several colonies, not to send to Great Britain 
any orders for goods, but to suspend their execution, until , 
the sense of the congress, on the means to be taken for the 
eservation of the liberties of America, should be made 
blic. Other resolutions followed in rapid succession, 
€ prohibiting the importation of any goods, wares or mer- 
'Jiandise from Great Britain or Ireland, and that they should 
^t be used or purchased if imported, and another that, af- 
fcr the lOth^f September, 17*76, the exportation of all mer- ^ 

fthandise, and every commodity whatsoever, to Great Bri- V 

fian, Ireland and the West Indies ought to cease, unless the 
evances of America should be redressed before that 
e. This congress also by a committee addressed a spir- 
ited letter to General Gage, representing that the town of 
ton and province of Massachusetts Bay, were consider- 
by all America as suffering in the common cause, for 
eir noble and spirited opposition to the oppressive acts of 
rliament calculated to divest the American people of their 
ost sacred rights and privileges. On the 20th of October 
non-importation, non-consumption and non-exportation 
eement was adopted and signed by the delegates com- 
osing the congress. This agreement contained a clause to 
ntinue the slave trade, and a provision not to import 
st-India tea from any part of the world. An address to 
people of Great Britain, and to those of h«r colonies, was 
so approved. In the same month a petition to the king 
adopted, setting forth the grievances of the colonies, and 
king for a redress of them. To the inhabitants of Cluebec, 
particular, a letter was addressed, breathing the spirit of 
empathy in suffering, and inviting them to act in unioB 
th them in resistance to oppression. 
On the 10th of May, 1775, delegates from the same sev- 
pal colonies, with the exception of Rhode Island, aesembleil 
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at the State House in Philadelphia, when Peyton Randolpk 
was, a. second . time, unanimously chosen President, and 
Charles Thompson unanimously chosen Secretary. On the 
13th of May a delegate from Georgia, chosen by the Parish 
of St. Johns, was admitted to a seat in congress ; but not 
considering himself as the representative of the whole colony, 
he declined voting, except on occasions when congress did 
not vote by colonies. The name of this ardent patriot wai 
Lyman Hall. The Colony of Rhode Island, who had re- 
fused to send a delegate at the opening of the present ses- 
sion of Congress, about this time altered their determination, 
and Lemuel Ward, from that colony, appeared and was per- 
mitted to take his seat. Such was the second congress, 
composed of the delegates from the then twelve, now in- 
creased to twenty-four free and independent states. 

During this session, many important acts, preparatory to 
the eventful period which soon after arrived, were adopted. 
Every resolve was passed by an unanimous vote. Among 
others, a resolution was passed prohibiting all exportations 
to Quebec, Nova Scotia, East and West Florida, and €reor- 
gia, with the exception of the Parish of St. Johns, which was 
undoubtedly made as a token of respect for the patriotism of 
that section of the colony. Mr. Randolph, then Presideni 
of Congress, being under a necessity of returning home, tj^ 
chair became vacant, and John Hancock was unanimousl]^ 
elected President. Congress resolved that the colonies be 
immediately put in a state of defence ; that a fresh petition 
to the king, with a view to reconcile differences, be prepar«> 
ed ; and that a letter to the people of Canada, Ireland, and 
Jamaica, be reported. On the 7th of June it was resolved 
that the 20th day of July following should be observed| 
throughout the twelve united colonies, as a day of humiiiationtg 
fasting and prayer. Resolutions were also passed for thfl 
collection of saltpetve and sulphur^ and the manufacture d 
gunpowder. It was also resolved to raise several companiel 
of riflemen by enlistment for one year, to serve in the Amei^ 
lean Continental Army ; the pay of officers and private^ 
was established, and rules and regulations, for the governl 
ment of the army, were adopted. 

On the 15th of June, it was resolved that a general shoulJ 
be appointed, to command all the continental forces raise<i^ 
or to be raised, in defence of American liberty, and afi^ 
having proceeded to a choice by ballot, George Washihgtca 
was declared t« foe elected by aa UBauumous vote. A c<Hai 
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OiissioB, in the name of the" twelve colonies, dated Philadel- 
phia, June 17th, 1775, signed by the President and attested 
by the Secretary, was accordingly delivered to him, the orig- 
inal of which is now preserved in the Department of State, 
in Washington City. Congress, at the same time, resolved 
that they would maintain, assist, and adhere to George 
Washington, with their lives and fortunes, in the cause of 
American freedom. 

These warlike measures were adopted in consequence of 
the military proceedings of the British at Lexington, in Mas- 
sachusetts ; of the burning of Charlestown, near Boston, and 
of the various indications, on the part of Great Britain, of an 
intention to compel the colonies to submit to her tyrannical 
decrees, by force of arms. Various other measures were 
adopted by that distinguished body of men, to meet the exi- 
I gency of the times. In the latter part of July the Colony of 
Georgia signified her wishes to join the association, and ap- 
, pointed delegates to attend the congress ; thus the thirteen 
states were at length united in one common bond, to sustain 
their liberties, or perish in the attempt. 

It was during this session, also, that the first line of posts, 
1 for the communication of intelligence through the United 
[States, was established. Benjamin Franklin was appointed, 
l4>y an unanimous vote, PostrMaster-General, with power to 
appoint as many deputies as he might deem proper and 
necessary, for the conveyance of the mail from Falmouth, in 
New-England, to Savannah, in Georgia. 
, On the first of August, congress adjourned to the 5th Sep- 
itember, 1775, afler having declared that the non-importation 
^and non-exportation resolves should comprise, not only the 
countries adready mentioned, but should extend to every 
bland and settlement within the latitude of the southern 
line of Georgia and the equator. Previous to their adjourn- 
ment, however, Congress had also taken proper steps to 
^secure the important posts of Crown Point and Ticonderoga. 

On the 5th of September, 1775, agreeably to adjourn- 
ment, congress again convened, but did n9t form a quorum 
to do business until the 13th, when delegates from Georgia 
appeared, produced Jtheir credentials, and took their seats. 
During this session the same system of warlike measures 
were pursued as had been commenced in the last. Fortifi- 
cations were ordered to be repaired : letters to and from the 
delegates were authorised to pass and be carried free of 
postage; and a similar privilege was extended to all letters to 
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ind from t!ie ctmunander in chief of the eontineBtal armyj 
or the chief commander in the northern military depart^ 
ment. Resolutions were passed recommending to the seve^ 
ral provincial assemblies, their councils and committees (^1 
safety, to arrest and secure all persons in their respective 
•olonies, whose going at large might, in their opinion, e^* 
danger the safety of the colony, or the liberties of America^ 
In December it was determined to fit out a naval armament^ 
lo consist of thirteen ships, five of thirty-two guns, and also 
to emit bills of credit to the amount of three millions of dol- 
lars. 1 

In January 1776, regulations were adopted relative to the 
division of prizes and prize money, taken by armed vessels, 
among officers and men. The trade with the Indians wafl 
J>ut upon a new footing ; and it was recommended to credi- 
tors, who had claims against persons in the army or navv 
fer less than thirty-five dollars, not to arrest the debtors until 
their term of service had expired. 

On the 17th of February, a standing committee of five 
was appointed to superintend the treasury ; and congress 
directed the emission of the farther sum of four millions oi 
dollars in bills of credit ; a resolution was adopted recom* 
mending to the several colonies to disarm all disaffected per- 
sons ; and another, on the 21st of March, urging the several 
provincial assemblies to exert their utmost endeavours tO 
promote the cultivation of hemp, flax, and cotton, and the 
growth of wool ; to take the earliest measures for the im- 
provemcfnt of agriculture, arts, manufactures and commerce, 
and forthwith to introduce and improve the means of manUi 
facturing duck, sail cloth, and steel. Private armed vessel! 
were also about this period of time authorised. On the 6tli 
of April the importation of slaves was expressly prohibited, 
and it was recommended to the council of safety of Mary- 
land, to cause the person and papers of Governor Eden to be 
seized and secured, in consequence of a belief that he waa 
engaged in a correspondence with the British ministers] 
highly dangerouf to the liberties of America. Bounty waa 
allowed for the enlistment of sailors, and on the 10th of Maj 
it was resolved that ten millions of dollars should be raised 
for carrying on the war for the year 1776, and measures were 
taken for treating with the Indians. On the 15th of May a 
resolution, concerning the safety of the liberty of the colo- 
nies, was passed, the preamble of which stated the intention 
tstaUy to suppress the exercisQ ^f every kind ^ authority 
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' ttder the British Crown. On the 7th of Jane certain reso- 
ktions, respecting independency, were moved and secondedi 
aDd a few days afterwards it was resolved that a committee, 
OD this momentous subject, should be appointed. This com- 
mittee consisted of Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benja- 
min Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Robert R. Livingston. 
Other committees were also appointed to prepare and digest 
a form of confederation, to be entered into between the colo- 
nies, and also to prepare plans of treaties to be entered into 
between foreign nations. A board of war and ordnance was 
established. On the 25th, a declaration of the deputies of 
Pennsylvania, met in their provincial conference, expressing 
their willingness to concur in a vote declaring the united 
colonies free and independent states, was laid before con- 
gress and read. Maryland, also, through her convention, 
authorised their deputies to concur in declaring the colonies 
to be free and independent. On the 2d of July a resolution, 
^daring the colonies freeand independent states, was adopt- 
ed. A declaration to that effect was, on the same and 
I following days, taken into further consideration ; and final 
j iy, on the 4th of July, the declaration of independence was 
I agreed to, signed, and directed to be sent to the several as- 
aemhlies, conventions, and committees or councils of safety, 
vid to the several commanding officers of the continental 
^oops, and to be proclaimed in each of the United States, 
and at the head of the army. 

1 This summary of the principal acts of the congress of 
I delegates immediately preceding the declaration of inde- 
t pendence, it is believed, could no where be given, with more 
propriety, than under the name of the illustrious individual 
who is the subject of the present sketch. In all these im- 
, portant measures, he took a very active part, and was par- 
ticularly distinguished for the firmness, knowledge, and 
eloquence which he displayed in that dignified and piitriotic 
body. He had sc^long been engaged in the cause of liberty 
that he had become perfectly familiar with every topic that 
could be brought into discussion ; for so long ago as 1761, 
he had, in the ardour of youthfiil patriotism, as has been 
already mentioned, associated himself with James Otis, 
Samuel Adams, and other great men, in opposition - to the 
arbitrary and oppressive measures which were, even at that 
«arly period, pursued by Great Britain towards this country. 
Some idea of the feelings which prevailed, at that tirifie 
»ay be conceived from an extract of a letter, written ty 
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President Adams, to Judge Tudor. The letter professes t4 
give an account of the great trial of the question as to the 
constitutionality of torits of assistance, which were then 
attempted to be put in force, but were resisted by the colo- 
nists. The trial came on in the month of February, 1761, 
in the old Town House, in Boston. The court consisted of 
five judges, with Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson at their j 
head, as chief justice. He had been recently appointed, 
and every observing and thinking man knew that this ap» 
pointment was made for the express purpose of deciding this 
question in favour of the crown, as well as all others, in 
which it should be interested. An alarm was spread far 
and wide. The merchants of Salem and Boston resolved to 
defend themselves against this terrible menacing monster,- 
the writ of assistance. James Otis, and others, undertook 
their caus^. Great fees were offered, but they would accepf 
of none. " In such a cause," said they, " we despise all. 
fees." Aflter briefly noticing the arguments of counsel, on 
both sides. President Adams breaks forth in the following 
glowing language : — " But Otis was a flame of fire ! Witfi, 
a promptitude of classical allusions, a depth of research, a 
rapid summary of historical events and dates, a profusion of 
legal authorities, a prophetic glare of his eyes into fufuritji 
and a rapid torrent of impetuous eloquence, he hurried awfty 
all before him. American Independence tPCLS then and theft 
horn. The seeds of patriots and heroes, to defend the vig- 
orous youth, were then and there sown. Every man, of a» 
immense crowded audience, appeared to me to go away as 
I did, ready to take arms against writs of assistance^ Then, 
and there, was the first scene of the first act of opposition to 
the arbitrary claims of Great Britain ; then, and there, the 
cliild Independence was born. In fifteen years, i. e. in! 
1776, he grew up to manhood, and declared himself free.'* ^ 
With such feelings, and afler so many, years of resistance 
to the encroachpents of Great Britain, it «nay easily be cow 
eeived with what joy, gratitude and patriotism, he enterecj 
the congress of delegates, which had, for the first time, me^ 
for the sole purpose of taking into consideration the subsistj 
ing diflferences between the colonies and Great Britain, an€ 
to devise measures for the deliverance of his country. 1 

. When congress, finding no other alternative left, declared 
the colonies absolved from all allegiance to the British Crown, 
it may well be supposed that etery heart beat high with th« 
spirit of liberty and mdependeaee. The eonldexiee ana 
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: ^athosiasBi, which Mr. Adams then felt in the eaase, were 
I fiiliy manifested in the following letter, written by him at 
^ I^adelphia, in the genuine spirit of prophecy, on the 5th 
\ of Jul^, 1776, the day after the declaration of independence, 
to a mend in Boston : — 

'^Yesterday, the greatest question was decided, which 
was ever debated in America, and greater, perhaps, never 
-was or will be decided among men. A resolution was pas- 
sed, without one dissenting colony, " THAT THESE 
UNITED STATES ARE, AND OF RIGHT OUGHT 
TO BE, FREE AND INDEPENDENT STATES." 

" The day is past The 4th of July, 1776, will be a 
i funwrabk epoch in the history of America. I am apt to 
lielieve it wiU be ctlebratedy by succeeding generations, iu 
^ great anniversary festival. It ought to be commemo- 
; rated as the day of deliverance, by solemn acts of devo* 
tx>a to Almighty God. It ought to be solemnized with 
JNMip, skows^ games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires and iUun/i" 

TMtimS — FROM ONE END OP THE CONTINENT TO THE OTHER^ 

ffrmthis time forward forever r^ 

Mr. Adams continued a member of the congress of dele* 
CtKJs, and for some time was one of the committee to whom 
was committed the controul of the War Department. He 
iv%8 actively engaged as one of the principal advisers on 
^very important measure adopted. He was one of the first 
$b advise the making of overtures to the French government 
% the formation of a treaty of commerce and alliance 
agakst the common enemy. Great Britain, and in order to 
effect so desirable an object he was sent to France, |s one 
1>f the ministers plenipotentiary of the United States. He 
^returned, in 1779, to Massachusetts, and assisted his fellow- 
Citizens in framing a constitution of government for that 
commonwealth. He was soon after appointed, by congress, 
fi) return to Europe, with full powers to assist at any confer- 
kfice, which might be opened, for the establishment of peace ; 
pd"not long after was appointed Minister Plenipotentiary at 
^e Hague, with authority to negociate a loan of money with 
"fte Dutch government, for the use of the Unitea States. In 
^the execution of these highly important offices, he proved 
Kmself not unworthy of the confidence reposed in him, by 
^e able and satisfactory manner in which be fulfilled them. 
While performing these several duties in Europe, so import- 
tot to the United States, he rendered others, in his inter- 
'^rse with distinguished and influential men in Europe; 
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which were of great service to his country. It was duris; 
this period of his residence in Europe, also, that he publish- 
ed his learned and celebrated work, well known by the name 
ef Adams* Defence, which was intended as a defence of the 
constitution of the government of the United States, against 
certain attacks which had been made upon it by the friendi 
of monarchy and despotism in Europe. 

After the capture of the British army, under Lord Com- 
wallis at Yorktown, the British Government signified their 
wishes for an accommodation with America. Commission- 
ers were accordingly appointed, of which Mr. Adams was 
one to effect so desirable an object, and on the thirtieth of 
November, 1782, provisional articles of peace were agreed 
upon and signed by John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, John 
Jay, and Henry Laurens, on the part of the United States ; 
and by Richard Oswald on the part of Great Britain. These 
articles were to be considered as the basis of a future treaty 
to be finally concluded between the parties, whenever peace 
should take place between Great Britain and France. 

By these articles, however, the Independence of the Unit- 
ed States was acknowledged, and all, under the then exist- 
ing circumstances, that could be reasonably expected by 
them, was obtained. 

All difficulties being removed, the definitive treaty be* 
tween the two countries, was at length signed at Paris,' on 
the third day of September, 1783, by John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, and John Jay, on the part of the United States ; 
and David Hartley, on the part of Great Britain. To the great 
benefit of both nations,peace was thus happily established, and 
Mr. Adams was not long after appointed Minister to the . 
Court of St. James. This was a new and trying situatioOi 
as well as a very delicate one, especially for him, who had , 
taken so distinguished a part in the struggle for independ*! 
ence. He was placed, as a representative to the British . 
Government, of a people now recognized as free and inde-| 
pendent ; but who had been, for the seven preceding years,] 
stigmatized and denounced as rebels and traitors, by that] 
very government. 

His feelings were described in a letter of his to a friend ii 
America, written soon after a great Levee was held by th( 
King, to which all the ministers of foreign powers were in 
vited, and himself among the rest, for the first time to fc 
introduced, as Ambassador of the United States. The cere 
monies were conducted with great pomp and show. Tl 
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Binisters of the oldest and most powerful nations, were of 
course one by one presented, while he, with those of Swe- 
den, Denmark, and others of the secondary grade, were to 
await their turn in this part of the ceremony. He knew 
not what sort of reception he should be met with by his Ma- 
jesty, bat presumed it would be a cold and formal one. The 
ambassadors from Sweden and Denmark, supported him by 
their encouragements, though they felt themselves to be in 
! the same uneasy situation as he was ; at length, though last, 
! he was introduced in due form, and contrary to his expecta- 
tion, met with a most gracious reception, — ^the King, amon^ 
other things, said, that as he was the last to acknowledge the 
independence of the States, so he would be the last to in- 
fringe it. 

Mr. Adams remained some years in London in his above- 
JDentioned capacity ; during which time, among other acti 
performed in the service of his country, he with Benjamin 
Franklin and Thomas Jefferson, ministers plenipotentiary 
appointed for that purpose, concluded a treaty of amity and 
commerce between the King of Prussia and the United 
States of America. During his residence in England, he 
flsed every exertion to strengthen the bonds of peace be- 
tween the two countries, and he discharged the high duties 
[with which he was entrusted, in such a manner, as to excite 
the marked respect of the one, and the gratitude of the 
Wher. 

Judge Tudor, in his Life of Otis, relates the following in- 
(teresting anecdote : " When president Adams was minister 
|at the Court of St. James, he often saw his countryman, 
Benjamin West, the late president of the Royal Academy. 
m. West always retained a strong and unyielding affection 
pr his native land. Mr. West one day asked Mr. Adams, 
f he should like to take a walk with him, and see the cauSe 

the American revolution. The minister, having known 
^ething of this matter, smiled at the proposal, but told 
that he should be glad to see the cause of that revolution, 

d to take a walk with his friend West any where. The 

It morning he called according to agreement, and took 
(ir. Adams into Hyde Park, to a spot near the Serpentine 
fwer, where he gave him the following narrati,ve. The 
ting came to the throne a young man, surrounded by flat- 
pring courtiers ; one of whose frequent topics it was, to 
feclaim against the meanness of his palace, which was 
ily uaworthy a mooarcb of such it country as England. 
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They said that there was not a monarch in Europe wh« wn 
lodged so poorly ; that his sorry, dingy, old brick palace c 
St. James, looked like a stable, and that he ought to build 
palace suitable to his kingdom. The King was fond of ai 
chitecture, and would therefore listen to suggestions, whio 
were in fact all true. This spot that you see here, was s« 
lected for the site, between this and this point, which war 
marked out. The King applied to his ministers on the sul 
ject ; they enquired what sum would be wanted by his ma 
jesty, who said he would begin with a million : they state< 
the expenses of the war, and the poverty of the treasury 
but that his majesty^ wishes should be taken into full con 
sideration. Some time afterwards, the King was informed 
that the wants of the treasury were too urgent to admit ofi 
supply from their present means, but that a revenue migh 
be raised in America to supply the King's wishes. Thi 
sugges^n was followed up, and the King was in this wa| 
first led to consider, and then to consent, to the scheme fo 
taxing the- colonies." In this manner the ministers of ih 
King, took advantage of his favourite project of building ^^ 
splendid palace, in order to carry into effect, their long coiS 
templated designs of raiding a revenue from the colonies. 

While thus employed in Europe, Mr. Adams was not for 
gotten at home. Such eminent services rendered to hi 
country, both at home and abroad, during so many years o: 
oppression and war, as well as in peace ; and those by ob( 
possessed of uncommon abilities, and deeply versed in poli 
tics and government, were not overlooked, but duly appre 
ciated, by his countrymen. In 1789, he was called by thi 
voice of his country, to fill the office of vice president of tbi 
United States; General Washington having been chosei 
president. They were both reelected to the same offices al 
the expiration of the constitutional term of four years. Ii 
November, 1796, General Washington having determine! 
to retire from public life, Mr. Adams was chosen PresideDJ 
of the United States, in his place. To be appointed tl^ 
successor of Washington,* says a writer, and that, by tw 
voice of the freemen of America, is such an unequivocal te> 
timony of superior talents, virtue and patriotism, as rendeH 
eulogium superfluous. 

On assuming the duties of his office, on the fourth dayd 
March, 1797, Mr. Adams found himself placed in a verj 
critical, if not unpleasant situation. During the preceding 
eight years, great changes in the political world had takei 
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^ee ; the Freach resolution had been effected, which not 
ooly deluged France in blood, but filled all Europe with 
terror and dismay. The influence produced by thiis great 
event was most sensibly felt in this country. 

As early as April 22, 1793, a few days after informatiott 
was received, that war had been commenced between Eng- 
land and France, General Washington with the unanimous 
adyice of his cabinet, issued a proclamation of neutrality. 
In consequence of these events the people of the United 
States became divided into two great political parties ; the 
•ne, viewed the French Revolution as the reslilt of the ex- 
i «rtions of freemen, to throw off the yoke of despotism under 
[ which they and their ancestors ha[d groaned for so many 
[ages, and that instead of remaining neutral, the United 
Btates ought rather to assist them in their struggle for liber- 
ty. The other party beheld it in a very different light, not 
\ as that of a nation rising in her strength to maintain her 
freedom and to establish equal laws, but as the offspring of 
> an infuriated mob, led on by the most unprincipled dema- 
[ gogues, to accomplish their double objects of revenge and 
ambition. They had already brought their king to the scaf- 
fold, as-well as thousands of their most virtuous and Jibl« 
-citizens, and even driven into exile such men as LaFayette, 
i«nd other early patriots and friends to rational freedom. 

This division of public opinion was greatly increased by 
the arrival of Mr. Gen^t, about this time, he being the first 
^Minister Plenipotentiary from the Republic of France to the 
United States. His conduct is well known. Gen. Wash- 
ington requested of the French government his recal, which 
I was granted, and Mr. Genet's conduct was disapproved by 
hhis government. 

Such was the origin of the two great parties, denominated 

federal and republican, which have, for so many years, dis- 

ktracted and divided the citizens of the United States. At 

hhe time of Mr. Adams' election to the presidency, the peo- 

' ^le were nearly equally divided in their political opinions. 

Mr. Adams, therefore, was well aware that his administra- 

Ition would be a difficult and tempestuous one. The vio- 
lence of party spirit had already arisen to an alarming height, 
and seemed still to increase with the progress of time. The 
Wevastating wars, carried on in Europe, and which grew out 
m the French revolution, seemed more and more to excite 
the angry passions of the people. The republicans were 
iaflaeaced both by partiality for France and hatred to Eog- 
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lodged so poorly ; that his sorry, dingy, old brick pulace c 
St. James, looked like a stable, and that he ought to build 
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that the wants of the treasury were too urgent to admit of 
supply from their present means, but that a revenue migli 
be raised in America to supply the King's wishes. Thi 
sugges|ion was followed up, and the King was in this wa| 
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While thus employed in Europe, Mr. Adams was not for 
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country, both at home and abroad, during so many yeaxs o 
oppression and war, as well as in peace ; and those by oni 
possessed of uncommon abilities, and deeply versed in poll 
tics and government, were not overlooked, but duly appr6 
ciated, by his countrymen. In 1789, he was called by tbi 
voice of his country, to fill the office of vice president of thi 
United States; General Washington having been chosei 
president. They were both reelected to the same offices a 
the expiration of the constitutional term of four years. L 
November, 1796, General Washington having determines 
to retire from public life, Mr. Adams was chosen Presideil 
of the United States, in his place. To be appointed thl 
successor of Washington, says a writer, and that, by tli 
voice of the freemen of America, is such an unequivocal tea 
timony of superior talents, virtue and patriotism, as rended 
eulogium superfluous. 

On assuming the duties of his office, on the fourth day* 
March, 1797, Mr. Adams found himself placed in. a veij 
critical, if not unpleasant situation. During the precediii| 
eight years, great changes in the political world had takei 
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fktt ; the Preach revolution had been effected, which not 
CMilj deluged France in blood, but filled all Europe with 
t^ror and dismay. The influence produced by this gieai 
•Tent was most sensibly felt in this country. 

As early as April 22, 1793, a few days afler infbrmatiom 
was received, that war had been commenced between £ng- 
la&d and France, General Washington with the unanimous 
adrice of his cabinet, issued a proclamation of neutrality. 
In consequence of these events the people of the United 
States became divided into two great political parties ; the 
•ne, riewed the French Revolution as the result of the ex- 
«tion8 of freemen, to throw off the yoke of despotism under 
which they and their ancestors had groaned for so many 
ages, and that instead of remaining neutral, the United 
£itates ought rather to assist them in their struggle for liber- 
ty. The other party beheld it in a very different light, not 
«s that of a nation rising in her strength to maintain her 
freedom and to establish equal laws, but as the offspring of 
, 10 infuriated mob, led on by the most unprincipled dema- 
gogaes, to accomplish their double objects of revenge and 
ambition. They had already brought their king to the scaf- 
fold, as*well as thousands of their most virtuous and Jible 
^citizens, and even driven into exile such men as La Fayette, 
'«nd other early patriots and friends to rational freedom. 
I This division of public opinion was greatly increased by 
ilhe arrival of Mr. Gen^t, about this time, he being the first 
[Minister Plenipotentiary from the Republic of France to the 
fUnited States. His conduct is well known. Gen. Wash- 
ington requested of the French government his recal, which 
I was granted, and Mr. Genet's conduct was disapproved by 
^his government. 

; Such was the origin of the two great parties, denominated 
: federal and republican, which have, for so many years, dis- 
Itracted and divided the citizens of the United States. At 
hhe time of Mr. Adams' election to the presidency, the peo- 
^ were nearly equally divided in their political opinions. 
Mr. Adams, therefore, was well aware that his administra- 
jtion would be a difficult and tempestuous one. The vio- 
fknce of party spirit had already arisen to an alarming height, 
and seemed stiU to increase with the progress of time. The 

Kerastating wars, carried on in Europe, and which grew out 
f the French revolution, seemed more and more to excite 
tile angry passions of the people. The republicans were 
iaflaemced both by partiality for France and hatred te £ng- 
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]ri&ee ; the Freach revolution had been effected, which not 
mdj deluged France in blood, but filled all Europe with 
tenor and dismay. The influence produced by this gieai 
event was most sensibly felt in this country. 

As early as April 22, 1793, a few days after informatiom 
was received, that war had been commenced between £ng« 
ladd and France, General Washington with the unanimous 
advice of his cabinet, issued a proclamation of neutrality, 
hi consequence of these events the people of the United 
States became divided into two great political parties ; the 
' ine, viewed the French Revolution as the result of the ex- 
«tions of freemen, to throw off the yoke of despotism under 
which they and their ancestors had groaned for so many 
ages, and that instead of remaining neutral, the United 
States ought rather to assist them in their struggle for liber- 
tj. The other party beheld it in a very different light, not 
18 that of a nation rising in her strength to maintain her 
' freedom and to establish equal laws, but as the offspring of 
rXn infuriated mob, led on by the most unprincipled dema- 
gogues, to accomplish their double objects of revenge and 
ambition. They had already brought their king to the scaf- 
' fold, as-well as thousands of their most virtuous and ^ble 
'^tizens, and even driven into exile such men as La Fayette, 

rd other early patriots and friends to rational freedom. 
, This division of public opinion was greatly increased by 
Jhe arrival of Mr. Genfet, about this time, he being the first 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the Republic of France to the 
tJnited States. His conduct is well known. Gen. Wash- 
\kgton requested of the French government his recal, which 
[was granted, and Mr. Genet's conduct was disapproved by 
^ government. 

I Such was the origin of the two great parties, denominated 
Inderal and republican, which have, for so many years, dis- 
kracted and divided the citizens of the United States. At 
ftiie time of Mr. Adams' election to the presidency, the peo- 

6i were nearly equally divided in their political opinions, 
r. Adams, therefore, was well aware that his administra- 
itioi) wouid be a difficult and tempestuous one. The vio- 
fknce of party spirit had already arisen to an alarming height, 
and seemed still to increase with the progress of time. The 

Cevastating wars, carried on in Europe, and which grew out 
f the French revolution, seemed more and more to excite 
t^ angry passions of the people. The republicans were 
'nfltteAced both by partiality for France and hatred te £ng< 
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pfaee; the Freseh revolution had beea effected, which not 
only deluged France in blood, but filled all Europe with 
terror and dismay. The influence produced by this gieai 
trent was most sensibly felt in this country. 

As early as April 22, 1793, a few days after inlbnnatioa 
was received, that war had been commenced between Eng- 
land and France, General Washington with the unanimous 
advice of his cabinet, issued a proclamation of neutrality. 
In consequence of these events the people of the United 
\ States became divided into two great political parties ; the 
•ne, viewed the French Revolution as the result of the ex- 
trtions of freemen, to throw off the yoke of despotism under 
which they and their ancestors had groaned for so many 
ages, and that instead of remaining neutral, the United 
flitates ought rather to assist them in their struggle for liber- 
|ity. The other party beheld it in a very different light, not 
Its that of a nation rising in her strength to maintain her 
freedom and to establish equal laws, but as the offspring of 
,10 infuriated mob, led on by the most unprincipled dema- 
Igogues, to accomplish their double objects of revenge and 
NDnbition. They had already brought their king to the scaf- 
fold, as-well as thousands of their most virtuous and ^bl« 
^^idzens, and even driven into exile such men as La Fayette, 
^d other early patriots and friends to rational freedom. 
I This division of public opinion was greatly increased by 
the arrival of Mr. Genfet, about this time, he being the first 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the Republic of France to the 
United States. His conduct is well known. Gen. Wash- 
ijngton requested of the French government his recal, which 
[Was granted, and Mr. Genet's conduct was disapproved by 
Ais government. 

I Such was the origin of the two great parties, denominated 
iiederal and republican, which have, for so many years, dis- 
ttracted and divided the citizens of the United States. At 
Nhe time of Mr. Adams' election to the presidency, the peo- 
ple were nearly equally divided in their political opinions. 
Mr. Adams, therefore, was well aware that his administra- 
jtbn woiiid be a difficult and tempestuous one. The vio- 
fknce of party spirit had already arisen to an alarming height, 
and seemed still to increase with the progress of time. The 
|devastating wars, carried on in Europe, and which grew out 
N>f the French revolution, seemed more and more to excite 
'Hie angry passions of the people. The republicans were 
'iaflaeaced both by partiality for France and hatred te Eng- 
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lodged so poorly ; that his sorry, dingy, old brick pulace 
St. James, looked like a stable, and that he ought to buili 
palace suitable to his kingdom. The King was fond of i 
chitecture, and would therefore listen to suggestions, whi 
were in fact all true. This spot that you see here, was i 
lected for the site, between this and this point, which wi^ 
marked out. The King applied to his ministers on the m 
ject ; they enquired what sum would be wanted by his n 
jesty, who said he would begin with a million : they stat 
the expenses of the war, and the poverty of the treasui 
but that his majesty's wishes should be taken into full co 
sideration. Some time afterwards, the King was informc 
that the wants of the treasury were too urgent to admit oi 
supply from their present means, but that a revenue mig 
be raised in America to supply the King's wishes. Ti 
suggesflon was followed up, and the King was in this wi 
first led to consider, and then to consent, to the scheme i 
taxing the- cokmies." In this manner the ministers of tl 
King, took advantage of his favourite project of building 
splendid palace, in order to carry into effect, their long co 
templated designs of raiding a revenue from the colonies. 

While thus employed in Europe, Mr. Adams was not fe 
gotten at home. Such eminent services rendered to h 
country, both at home and abroad, during so many years 
oppression and war, as well as in peace ; and those by oi 
possessed of uncommon abilities, and deeply versed in pd 
tics and government, were not overlooked, but duly appr 
ciated, by his countrymen. In 1789, he was called by tl 
voice of his country, to fill the office of vice president of tl 
United States; General Washington having been chosi 
president. They were both reelected to the same offices 
the expiration of the constitutional term of four years. ] 
November, 1796, General Washington having determine 
to retire from public life, Mr. Adams was chosen Presidd 
of the United States, in his place. To be appointed ti 
successor of Washington,- says a writer, and that, by t] 
voice of the freemen of America, is sucb an unequivocal te 
timony of superior talents, virtue and patriotism, as rendea 
eulogium superfluous. 

On assuming the duties of his office, on the fourth dayi 
March, 1797, Mr. Adams found himself placed in. a vei 
critical, if not unpleasant situation. During the precedia 
eight years, great changes in the political world had take 
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t fhee ; the Preach revolution had been effected, which aot 
[My deluged France in blood, but filled all Europe with 
4enor and dismay. The influence produced by this great 
•vent was most sensibly felt in this country. 

As early as April 22, 1793, a few days after intbrmatioa 
was received, that war had been commenced between £ng« 
ik&d and France, General Washington with the unanimous 
idnce of his cabinet, issued a proclamation of neutrality, 
hi consequence of these events the people of the United 
^tes became divided into two great political parties ; the 
•Be, viewed the French Revolution as the result of the ex- 
^•rtions of freemen, to throw off the yoke of despotism under 
wbich they and their ancestors had groaned for so many 
•ges, and that instead of remaining neutral, the United 
Kates ought rather to assist them in their struggle for liber- 
ie. The other party beheld it in a very different light, not 
lie that of a nation rising in her strength to maintain her 
fieedom and to establish equal laws, but as the offspring of 
an infuriated mob, led on by the most unprincipled dema* 
jgognes, to accomplish their double objects of revenge and 
irabition. They had already brought their king to the scaf- 
Ifcld, as*well as thousands of their most virtuous and Jibl« 
citizens, and even driven into exile such men as La Fayette, 
Wmd other early patriots and friends to rational freedom. 
I This division of public opinion was greatly increased by 
Ithe arrival of Mr. Genfet, about this time, he being the first 

giinister Plenipotentiary from the Republic of France to the 
nited States. His conduct is well known. Gen. Wash- 
ington requested of the French government his recal, which 
ivas granted, and Mr. Genet's conduct was disapproved by 
his government. 

' Such was the origin of the two great parties, denominated 
lederal and republican, which have, for so many years, dis- 
Iracted and divided the citizens of the United States. At 
Ube time of Mr. Adams' election to the presidency, the peo- 

twere nearly equally divided in their political opinions. 
. Adams, therefore, was well aware that his administra- 
tioQ woi:dd be a difficult and tempestuous one. The vio- 
lence of party spirit had already arisen to an alarming height, 
and seemed still to increase with the progress of time. The 
devastating wars, carried on in Europe, and which grew out 
W the French revolution, seemed more and more to excite 
"^ angry passions of the people. The republicans were 
>nflaeBced both by partiality for France and hatred te £ng- 
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land. The federalists looked upon the war, prosecuted bj 
France, to be, not a war for freedom and independence, bul 
a war for universal dominion, and, that England and the 
other powers were engaged i^erely in self-defence against 
the unbounded ambition of the rulers of France. 

The debates in CoU: ress, although distinguished for abili- 
ty, were marked for acrimony and viiulence, that body being 
nearly equally divided as to its then political character. 
Insults were repeatedly offered by the French Directory to 
the United, States, in the person of their Ministers, and theii 
commerce was harassed by illegal captures of their vessels. 
These indignities after a long endurance, and a rejection ol 
all advances for an accommodation, together with a threaten- 
ed invasion of our country, at length roused the government 
in the hands of Mr. Adams, to adopt vigorous measures in 
self defence. Accordingly Congress authorized the forma- 
tion of a regular army, and theiiavy was increased and put 
on a more respectable footing than it heretofore had been. 
These spirited measures although they were loudly denoun- 
oed by the democratic party, as being worse than uselessj 
produced the desired effect, — for not long after they were 
adopted, an indirect communication was made to Govern- 
ment, that France was ready and willing to accommodate 
all matters in dispute on the most reasonable terms. These 
overtures were embraced by Mr. Adams, who immediatel| 
appointed three envoys extraordinary to the French Repul* 
lie, for the purpose of concluding an honourable peace? 
Another revolution had about this time broken out ii^ 
France. The Directory was overthrown, and the goverDj 
ment was placed in the hands of Bonaparte, who had takeij 
no part in the measures which had so nearly involved th« 
* two countries in war. With him negotiations were oper 
ed, which were soon terminated in a pacific adjustment ( 
all disputes ; including indemnity for past, and seourit 
against future aggressions. j 

Besides the ordinary laws passed during Mr. Adams' a« 
ministration, there were several of great public interest, in aJ 
dition to the one already mentioned, relative to our concerDJ 
withthe French Republic. Among these, were the alien, an^ 
sedition laws, as also one increasing the number of Judge( 
of the United States courts. A law laying a direct tax wai 
also passed during this term. Each of these acts were yiOj 
lently opposed both in and out of Congress by the political 
opponentB of Mr. Adams. No means which malice <4 
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infenuity conid devise were left unemployed to rouse the 
resentment of the people against what they called, these 
iristocratical and unconstitutional acts. 

The period for which Mr. Adams was chosen, was now 
drawing to a close. The electioneering campaign was 
Opened and conducted with the most unremitting zeaT and 
txertion by each of the two great parties. Mr. Adams was 
4e federal, and Mr. Jefferson the republican, or popular 
candidate. On counting the votes, it appeared that Mr. 
Adams was not the successful candidate,— he not having 
received so great a number of votes as Mr, Jefferson. He 
I «f course, on the 4th of March, 1801, retired from public 
I !fe, with the applause of many, and the censure of others, 
(as is generally the fate of public men,) to his paternal 
estate in the town of (iuincy, Massachusetts, where he 
BOW resides, at the advanced age of 91 years, Mr. Adams 
In his retirement, has devoted himself to those-liberal studies, 
to which he had from his early life become particularly at- 
tached. His friends were numerous, consisting of the great 
and good, in every part of the United States, — with many of 
whom a cwrespondence was maintained, distinguished for 
Ihe interest excited, when published, on account ^ the 
talent and infonnation it unfolded. y 

So extensive is his knowledge on most subjects connected 
trith literature, religion, and politics — and especially that 
which he possesses of the principal events which took place 
both preceding and during the revolutionary war, that his 
bpinions and assistance have been continually sought after, 
Vf political and literary men in every section of the country. 
It has been observed how zealously and determined he 
Conducted himself in the establishment of our national inde- 
(fcndence. He ever has been equally determined and inde- 
pendent in the exercise of his judgment upon otlier subjects, 
irhether of a public or private nature. After a careful ex- 
unination of the matter presented for his consideration, his 
pinion was formed, to which he most inflexibly adhered, 
h is perhaps owing to this trait of character, a trait not un- 
common among men of superior minds, that he was in the 
sourse of his life, sometimes obliged, though with reluctance, 
» differ from his friends, both personal and political. 

Mr. Adams, while president, was strongly in favour of 
maintaining a respectable military and naval force, believing 
Slat government ought, in peace, to be prepared for war. 
This opinion he has always maintained, although it was the 
f 6 
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subject of the most violent clamour, on the part of his politj 
ical enemies. That his sentiments, on this, as well as *oi 
many other important measures, which were at the time sc 
warmly opposed, were correct, may be inferred from the fact 
that they have since been adopted by his successors, and 
even to a much broader extent, than was ever contemplated 
by him. He was in particular attached to the navy, believ- 
ing from the local and relative situation of the United States 
as well as from the skill and bravery of her seamen, that h 
was the best means in her power, either of annoyance, or 6\ 
defence. His feelings on this subject were with his charao 
^eristic emphasis, expressed on board the ship Independence, 
which he visited as she lay in Boston harbour, in August) 
1815. He viewed with delight, her healthy, hearty, well 
dressed and cheerful looking crew, as he walked the gua- 
deck, on which were arranged six hundred brave American 
sailors — the tear stole from his eye — when, after recovering 
himself, he turned to the gentlemen accompanying him, and 
said, " let Mr. Strong sa^ what he win, these are the buI/- 
WARK OP OUR RELIGION !" — alluding, probably, to a decla- 
ration which Governor Strong had not long before made, in 
a spM^ch to the j^assachusetts Legislature, that England 
was me bulwark of our religion. This independent and un- 
yielding spirit was on all occasions discoverable. Whenever 
called upon for his opinion, he did not hesitate, on all propei 
occasions to give it, whether it was in accordance or not, 
with that of those who requested it. This part of his char- 
acter is no where better illustrated than in his reply to th« 
Massachusetts Peace Society, which was composed oi 
christian Philanthropists, many of whom were his persona) 
friends. They were men, whose purity of motives could ncA 
be doubted, whatever opinion might have been entertained 
as to the utility of the institution. They addressed letters 
to Mr. Adams and Mr. Jefferson, for their support and coun» 
tenance of the objects for which the society was established— 
the promotion of peace, and the discouragement of war. 
They both declined becoming members ; Mr. Jefferson, aftei 
many philosophical speculations on the subject, stated, thai 
age, and its. effects, both on body and mind, had weaned 
his attention from public subjects, and lefl him unequal to thi 
labour of correspondence, beyond the limits of his personal 
concerns ; I jetire, therefore, said he, from the question. — 
President Adams' answer was as follows : 
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' "QuiNCY, February 6, 1816. 

I " Dear Sir — ^I have received your kind letter of the 2JW 
i «f January, and I thank you for the pamphlets enclosed 
' with it. 

" It is very true, as my" excellent friend, Mr. Norton, has 
I iBkrmed you, that I have read many of your pubiicationti 
I with pleasure. 

" I have also read, almost all the days of my life, the sol- 

I cnm reasonings and pathetic declaraticms of Krasmus, of 

Fenelon, of St. Pierre, and ipany others, against war, and in 

fevour of peace. My understand in<T and my heart, accord- 

I ed with them at first blush. But alas ! a longer and more 

' extensive experience has convinced me, that wars are ai 

I necessary and as inevitable, in our system^ as hurricanes, 

earthquakes and volcanoes. 

" Our beloved country, sir, is surrounded by enemies, of 
the most dangerous, because the most powerful and most 
Hnprincipled character. Collisions of national interest, of 
commercial and manufacturing rivalries, are multiplying 
tfoond us. Instead of discouraging a martial spirit, in my 
•pinion it ought to be excited. We have not enough of it 
to defend us by sea or land. 

" Universal and perpetual peace appears to me no more 
Bor less than everlasting passive obedience and non-resist- 
ance. The human flock would soon be fleeced and butcher- 
ed by one or a few. I cannot, therefore, sir, be a subscriber 
or a member of your society. 

" I do, sir, most humbly supplicate the theologians, the 
philosophers, and politicians, to let me die in peace. I seek 
•nly repose. 

" With the most cordial esteem, however, I am, dear sir, 
i yoar friend and servant, 

" JOHN ADAMS." 

It is deeply to be regretted, that a more distinct and par- 
ticalar account of the revolutionary speeches and procced- 

j ings are iM>t preserved. President Adams, in a letter to the 

► feithful and able editor of the Weekly Register, dated Jan. 

1 3, 1817, observes, that " of all the speeches made in Congress, 
from 1774 to 1777, not one sentence remains, except a few 

( periods of Dr. Witherspoon, printed in his works." In the 
s»ne letter, he thus expresses his opinion : — "In plain Eng-' 
Hsh, and in a few words, Mr. Niles, I consider the true his- 
tory of the American revolution, and ef the estaWishment ef 
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•ur present eonstitution, as lost, forever. And nothing ba< 
misrepresentations, or partial accounts of it, ever will be 
recovered." 

President Adams was always earnestly engaged in en; 
eouraging and patronising domestic manufactures. Of mosi 
of the principal societies, instituted for this purpose, in va- 
rious parts of the United States, he has been chosen an 
honorary member, in consideration of the zeal he had so 
uniformly displayed in the promotion of every object con- 
nected with the welfare and independence of his country. 
In a letter, addressed to one "of these societies, he observes, 
'' that according to his view of politick economy, in civilized 
society, next to agriculture, which is (he first and most 
splendid, manufactures' are the second, and navigation the 
third. With agriculture, manufactures and navigation, alt 
the commerce which can be necessary or useful to the hap- 
piness of a nation, will be secured." Among these, and 
other tokens of respect, received from his fellow-citizens, he 
was chosen, in 1820, by an unanimous vote of his native 
town, a delegate to the Convention, to be held in Boston, for 
the purpose of revising or altering the government of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Although above eighty- 
five years old, he was, also, at the opening of the sitting of 
the Convention, unanimously chosen President of that emi- 
nently able and dignified body. He acknowledged his grat- 
itude for this particular mark of respect, from such distin- 
guished fellow-citizens of his native state, but declined the 
acceptance of the office on account of the infirmities of age. 
He had, forty years before, sat in a similar convention, and 
was, at that period, the leading member in framing that 
constitution, which, in consequence of the great and benefi- 
cial changes which had taken place,* now required such 
alterations and additions as would meet the exigencies of the 
times. Although he declined the office to which he was 
appointed, a chair, on the right of the President, afterwardi^ 
elected, was assigned to him, as a testimony of the high re- 
spect and veneration in which he was held by that enlight- 
ened assembly. 

But the most interesting scene, which we can view in his 
life of retirement, is that in which is exhibited the corres-' 
pondence between him and Mr. Jefferson. Both were early 
engaged in the cause of American Independence ; both were 
in the congress which met to consider the difficulties exist- ' 
ing between the colonies and the mother country ; and both 
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, *eire a»t ^nly members of that congress which declared th« 
^ United States free and independent, but both were of that 
committee which framed that monumental record of fre«- 
.ffiCD against tyrants — ^the Declaration of Independence, 

After peace had taken place, both were appointed to for- 
eign embassies ; Mr. Jefferson at Paris, and Mr. Adams, as 
m been before observed, at London. Upon their return, 
after the adoption of the federal constitution by the several 
«btes, they were both called to fill offices of the greatest 
responsibility under the new government ; the one as Vice- 
President of the United States, the other as Secretary of 
State under General Washington. While in these situa- 
tions, they found themselves to be, in public opinion, rivals 
to eaeh other ,* each being at the head of one of the two 
great parties, which, during this period, first appeared, and 
which have, ever since, so much divided and agitated the 
people of the United States. The struggle finally terminat- 
«i, as has already been mentioned, in the election of Mr. 
Jefferson to the presidency, in 1801. In 1809, Mr. Jeffer- 
wn retired fi'om public office, and became, like President 
Adams, a private citizen. After this period, both being re- 
Bioved from the farther troubles and perplexities of public 
^e, a mutual correspondence, by letter, was commenced 
between them. Few, if any productions, have been so 
•*gerly sought after and read, as those which were permitted 
to be published. It would appear, from these publications, 
ttat, although nominally hostile to each other, in a public 
point of view, they were, nevertheless, personally friendly ; 
and that they were placed in opposition to each other, not 
pom any difference of private opinion, as regarded the great 
urterests of the country, but from the zeal and violence of 
Pirty spirit, which then pervaded the country. 

The spectacle of- two men, both of whom had held the 
%he8t offices in the gift of the only free government on 
•arth, and who had, for so many years, been in political hos- 
tility to each other, now retired to the- peaceful shades of 
private life, and engaged, at the advanced ages of eighty 
years, in a correspondence, distinguished for frankness, 
friendship and intellect, was indeed interesting. The sen- 
umeiits interchanged on the various subjects of their letters, 
^ere such as might have been expected from men so . dis- 
hnguished as they were, for sound principles, splendid tal- 
ents, and public services. 
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President Adams, for the last few yeani, has suffered eon* 
uderably from bodily infirmity, though his mental faculties 
appear to remain wholly unimpaired. Owing to a defect in 
his eye sight, he has been under the necessity of employii^ 
, an amanuensis, to reduce his thoughts to writing ; and, as 
he observed in one of his letters, he imposes upon his friends, 
as they call upon him, the task of reading aloud sonae far 
Tourite author. -^ . • 

It has fallal to the lot of this illustrious individual to wiU 
ness what has rarely happened to any man before. He haa 
lived to see his country emancipated from the thraldom of 
tyranny and opfHre^sioq, in the accomplishment of which^ 
few, if any, took a more active or important part ; he has 
been the chief magistrate of that country, after herindepend- 
•nee was secured ; and now litres to see his son occupying 
the same exalted station which, five-and-twenty years ago^ 
was held by himself— -the Presidency of the United Sates. 

Such are the brief outlines of the life of President Adams^ 
who, in the evening of his days, is now enjoying the reward 
of a long fife, ^devoted to the.greatest of all earthly abjects— - 
tte liberty and bappinestof mankind. 



Third Presideat of the United State*. 

Mb. Jefferson was born in Virginia. He was educated 
in iiis native land, from which he was never absent till its 
lervice demanded his residence at the Court of Paris, whither 
he was sent as an envoy. 

Mr. Jeflferson is tall, an4 of slender make, fresh complex- 
ien, clear penetrating eyes, hair inclining to red, and of 
very modest and affable deportment. He was, professionally, 
bred a lawyer, though born to an affluent fortune ; yet the 
poblic demand for the exercise of his talents in a higher 
.iphere, left him but little time to display his native elo- 
qoeiice as a barrister. His country caUed him forward at a 
very early period. 

In private life, in his younger days, he was, in every circle, 
its ornament, instructor and pride. Close application had 
fapplied the want of many European advantages. In the 
ainiliary accomplishments of drawing, geometry, geography, 
astronomy, natural philosophy, and music, he attained exten- 
■ire knowledge, and was considered a proficient in them. 

At an early age he married b, mild and amiable wife, the 
daughter of a Mr. Wayles, an eminent counsellor in Virginia, 
whose premature death deprived him of an affectionate part- 
Ber. The death of this lady devolved on him a more weighty 
tare in the education of her two lovely daughters. 

It could not be expected that a man of such qualifications, 
in a country which stood so much in need of them, could be 
-tnfiered longer to remain in philosophic retirement, and the 
vote of his constituents claimed his labours in the field of 
jarisprudence. In the Legislature of Virginia he became a 
distinguished and useful member, and has lefl many traces 
«i record of sufficient importance to indicate his greatness. 

Daring the revolutionary period, we find him advancing 
to a still more dignified station ; he was one of those in 
whose hands the people thought fit to confide the most ma- 
terial events of their political existence and future happiness. 

e was honoured with the public confidence during its most 
dniportant struggles, and sat two years in the famous con- 
|res6 which brought about the revolution. In this congress 
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he sustained a charaeter which will stand dignified to the 
•nd of time. 

A greater example of unlimited confidence than was 
•vinced in the address of his constituents, on the awful oc- 
casion of this delegation, will, probably, never be recorded 
in history. '^ You assert that there is a fixed determinatioa 
to invade our rights and privileges ; we own that we do not 
liee this clearly, but since you assure us that it is so, we be- 
lieve the fact. We are about to take a very dangerous step^i 
but we confide in you, and are ready to support you in every 
measure you shall think proper to adopt." 

The following is a beautiful and faithful picture, drawn 
.by a distinguished hand, of his manly efforts during the 
memorable period of which we are speaking : 

" They must be very ignorant of the history of America 
who know not that Mr. Jefferson shared with George Wash- 
ington, Franklin, John Adams, Mr. Jay, and a few others^ 
the toils and dangers of the revolution in all its different 
stages ; that in the famous congress which guided and con- 
solidated it, he displayed a boldness and firmness of charac- 
ter, a fund of talents and knowledge, and a steadiness of 
principles, which will hand down his name to posterity with< 
glory, and assure to him forever the respect and gratitude oi^ 
all the friends of liberty. It was he, who, in the famous con^ 
gress, so respectable and so much respected, in that congresfl,! 
ever inaccessible to the seduction, fear, and apparent weak- 
ness of the people — who jointly with Mr. Lee, another deputy 
of Virginia, proposed the declaration of independence. I| 
was he, who, supported principally by John Adams, pressed! 
the deliberation on the subject, and carried it, bearing down 
the wary prudence of some of his colleagues, possessed of aii 
equal share of patriotism, but of less courage. It was he,^ 
who was charged with drawing up this master-piece of dig«^ 
nified wisdom and patriotic pride. It was he, who, being 
afterwards appointed Governor of Virginia, at the period o| 
the invasion of Arnold and Cornwall is, acquired a peculiar 
claim on the gratitude of his fellow-citizens. It was he, who^ 
as the first Ambassador of the United States in France, filled^ 
at that momentous epocha, that distinguished post to iM 
•atisfaction of both nations. In fine, it was he, who, as ' 
eretary of State in 1792, when the ridiculous and dieorgi 
izing pretensions of Mr. Genet, and the lofty arrogance 
the British Minister, endeavoured alternately to abuse ti 
political weakness of the United States, induced bis goverj 
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Dent lo speak a noble and independent language, which 
would have done credit to the most formidable power. The 
tong correspondence carried on with these two designing 
agents, would, from its just, profound and able reasoningr, be 
ilone sufficient to confer on its author the. reputation of an 
ftceomplished Statesman." ' m 

In 178U-1, he was Governor of Virginia, and the sueces- 
lor of Patrick Henry. In 1781, he wrote his notes on Vir- 
gmia. These were not intended for the press, yet they hajt 
found their way into print. Can any man say that lie \m 
cause to be ashamed of the principles he has avowed thefe ? 
Let his book be read, it will bear witness for the man. 

From the year 1782-3, till March 1786, he was a mem- 
ber of congress, when he was appointed Ambassador to the 
Coart of Versailles, where he evinced great diplomatic tal- 
ents. Mr. Jefferson remained in this situation until the year 
1789, when he returned from France, and the federal con- 
ittitation having been adopted by the unanimous consent of 
<he several sovereign state;3, he was appointed Secretary of 
State to the Federal Government. 

In this eminent capacity, he was called on to perform 
IjBany arduous duties of office ; and the difficulty of perform- 

f\ these in a safe and satisfactory manner, ^as greatly 
banced by the consideration of pursuing an unbeaten path 
the organization of a new-born system. 
We come now to one of the most important periods in the 
of commerce : the period at which the ambassador 
the King of England became a resident at the Court of 
rica, and the citizen minrster of the French Republic, 
Ittsailed the firmness of her neutral principles. The bur- 
Ikeo of the day fell on the shoulders of Mr. Jefferson. We 
leed not say with what ability he sustained the shock. Su& 
Ice it to say, that with both nations the correspondence was 
hminmis and intricate, circumstances* which render a 
tail of it, in the body of this work, impossible. It is ap- 
hended to be, nevertheless, impartial on the side of Mr. 
Person, and is important on the side of truth, against that 
bsidious intrigue which dares impute to him an unworthy 
Ittacfament. 
If we were to follow him through the labyrinth of diplo- 

Ctic intrigue, wherein the then existing rulers of France 
1 employed their chosen corps in arming American citi- 
iens, in disorganising the government of the United States, 
ind in endeavours t© involve her in the war, we shall find 
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him equally vigilant aod impartial. Where, the«, may w 
ask, is the evidence of that overweening partiality to Franoi 
which his enemies have attempted to fix upon him ? Bb 
to put this question beyond a doubt, and forever silence hi 
malicious accusers, we need only produce the following ei 
tract of a letter from General Washington, addressed to 1)^ 
Jefferson, on the subject of the unfortunate disagreei 
between him and the Secretary of the Treasury : "I 
not require," says the letter, " the evidence of the extrj 
which you enclosed me, to convince me of your attachi 
to the constitution of the United States, or of your dispel 
tion to promote the general welfare of this country." Ti 
failure of affirmative evidence, as well as a voluminous ppci 
of innocence, bid us desist from further disprobate. 

On the 31st day of December, 1793, Mrr Jefferson reti 
ed from the office of Secretary of State. In addition to tl 
ties of parental care, and the claims of domestic happine0 
he is said to have been somewhat induced to this dereUctfl| 
measure, by the persuasion of a decided party overwhelm^ 
his opinions in the presidential decisions. Bufr his resigaj 
tion appears more properly attributed to an existing diaj 
greement between him and the Secretary of the Treasiw 
department, which seems to have originated in an -eai^ 
stage of the administration, and to have acquired a regub 
accession of force from circumstances which were perpeti 
ally occurring, until it issued in open and irreconcilab 
hostility. 

Immediately after this step, Mr. Jefferson was consider 
by the ruling party as the leader of opposition ; he was^ su 
pected of revolutionary views ; he was accused of an inte 
tion to overturn the constitution of the United States, 
being the enemy of his country, and of a wish to become 
tribune of the people. It is sufficient to know that Mr. Jeff« 
son is a man of too much sense, to feel the absurdity of t| 
scandalous imputations, and, whoever is acquainted with 1 
virtue, must be astonished at their having been prefer 
against him. His speeches are those of a man firmly attac 
ed to the maintenance of the Union, of the present constU 
tion, and of the independence of the United States. He 
the declared enemy of every new system ; and is clearly 
opinion, that the present constitution should be careful 
preserved and defended against all iafringferaents arising fr<j 
the stretoh ef executive power. 
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In the fail of 1796, Mr. Jefferson was elected bjr the 

people to the less active, though highly dignified office of 
Vice President. 

In the fall of 1800, Mr. Jefferson was elected, by a large 
majority of his fellow citizens, to fill the high and important 
«ffioe of President of the United States. The constitution 
«f the United States provided, that two persons shall be 
•lected as President and Vice President, without granting to 
fiie electors the right of designating whom they intend for 
!«ther office. In consequence of this, Mr. Jefferson and 
^Mr. Burr, being run together, had each the same number of 
Toteg. The question, who should be president? of course 
came before congress. As Mr. Jefferson was unquestionably 
the person intended by the votes for president, the spirit of 
tbe constitution was assuredly in his favour, but the latter 
Waced Mr. Burr on the same ground with him. Notwith- 
standing this incontrovertible fact, that Mr. Burr, was never 
landed by the electors to be president of the United States, 
me balloting commenced, and was continued for several 
days, with asi obstinacy which threatenetl our happy govern- 
fffieDt with dissolution. In this ballot each state had one 
' wte, and such was their representation, that neither candi- 
date couid obtain a constitutional majority. During this 
iJ)eriod, when it was expected that this country would be 
^unged into the uproar and misery of a civil war, that seren- 
ity of mind for which our president is so justly celebrated, 
kh him not. He viewed the mighty controversy, in which 
llhe happiness of millions was at stake, with a steady con- 
fidence that " all would work together for- good." The 
[•Tent justified his expectations. The opposition wearied out 
fwith the inflexibility of his friends, or fearing the " trial at 
|the bar of the public reasons," at length gave way, arid on 
the 3d of March 1801, the day on which President Adams' 
beriod • of Service expired, he was declared duly elected. 
Rarely has a nation known a season of greater solicitude, 
man this country experienced during this memorable ballot- 
ing. One party appeared determined to place an usurper in 
|lhe presidential chair (for Mr. Burr could not be looked upon 
in any other light) and the other resolved that it should be 
ifilled by the * * man of the people." 

The message^f the president elect, was heard with enthu- 
inasm by both houses of congress, it set forth the flourishing 
condition of our country, and the general principles which 
should govern his administration. Although the country 
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was convulsed with the conflicts of party, his message seeai 
ed to allay for a time, the angry passions which had beei 
excited during the presidential election. '' We 4xrt ol 
Federalists^ we are all Republicans^^ was a sentiment ex 
pressed in the message, and through tUe whole countff 
received with approbation, as a pledge that political hostiliq 
was thereafter to cease, and the two great parties whicl 
then divided the nation, were to be united into one great an< 
ttommon family. 

Mr. Jefferson, upon assuming the powers of the exeo<» 
tive, immediately proceeded to appoint to offices in th< 
various departments of government, his political friends, il 
the place of those incumbents, who were his political adver 
caries, alledging as he did, in a public letter, that his onlj 
rule to be observed in such cases, was, '' is the candidate 
honest, is he capable, is he faithful to the constitution.^ 
Many of the federal party were displaced, but it may wel 
be remarked, that though he had the whole power in hil 
hands, more than one half of the officers in the varioop 
branches of governtnent were suffered to remain in the eni 
joyment of employments and salaries, although they werti 
his decided and avowed political opponents. That he had I 
right to displace from many of the most important offices ia 
the country, those who were opposed to him, and a{^intiQ 
their places, men of talents and character, who were hi| 
personal and political friends, there can be no cioubt. B 
would have been ungrateful if not treacherous, had he not 
done so. Such a course is not only dictated by the conuDOi| 
feelings of humanity, but by the example of every natio^ 
whose history is handed down to us. Upon the change of % 
ministry in England or France, it follows as a matter (4 
course, that the old incumbents retire, and the friends of thi 
new administration ^e appointed to succeed them ' in theil 
honours and offices. These few remarks are made, becaas^ 
a great excitement was caused in many of the states, i4| 
consequence of the removal of persons politically hostile t^ 
him from office, and the appointing of those, poHtically fTien<H 
ly to him, to succeed them. J 

Mr. Jefferson, on accession to his office departed from tM 
example of his predecessors, Washington and Adams, whicMl 
was the cause of much speculation and controversy at thflj 
time, though it has since been • followed and sanctioned b^ 
his successors, Madison and Munroe. Instead of a speecl^ 
delivered to the two houses of congress by the president i» 
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ffrwD, aa had eret been the practice before, he sent to them 

Critten messtige which was first read in the senate and then 
emitted to the house of representatives. This course it 
isaid was adopted by him, as being more consistent with 
ie genius of our republican institutioils, insomuch that it 
pt^ented the forms and ceremonies which are usually at- 
tonhnt on such occasions in other countries, especially, 
loBe subjected to a monarchical form of govemmeQt. The 
itm administration was commenced under the most favour- 
hUeaa^poces. • A large majority of the house of representa- 
Bves in the next congress were not only his politicaJ friends. 
Nit enthusiastipal, in their attachment to him personally, 
hi to the particular principles of government which he has 
Iwajs avowed and supported. 

= During the first term of his administration, supported by 
lie two branches of the legislature, his views and recom-' 
iKndations on the various subjects of national concerns 
•Bre adopted, and received by the people generally with 
ipcobation. A large proportion of them however, were 
Ittatisfied with many of the prominent acts pf government. 
br although large n^jorities were, in both houses of con- 
feaa his supporters, there were powerful minorities in al- 
Ktet every section of the country ; and in congress many 
He and distinguished statesmen were decidedly hostile, to 
Ie principles of "pc^icy by which he was actuated in the 
fscharge of his official duties. 

^ Among the most prominent measures adopted during the 
)M four years of his administration, were, the removal from 
Bee, or rather the abolition of the office of sixteen judges 
f the circuit courts of the United States, wbo- were ap- 
iinted quite at the close of Mr. Adams-' administration, 
Id by the partizans of Mr. Jefferson, styled "the midnight 
dges." * The impeachment of Judge Chase of Maryland, 
1 associate judge pf the supreme cpurt ofthe United States, 
lithe ratification.of a treaty with the French government^ 
f which it ceded that territory of America, called Louis- 
Ba, to the United States. 

iConceming the removal of the sixteen judges, a diversity 
^ ientiment prevailed throughout the country at the time, 
Bl was finally acquiesced in by many who were opposed t« 
a act, on the ground that it was at ieast doubtful, whether 
inr appointments or the names made, were OMiaistent with 
e provisions of the constitution. 

7 
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The impeachment and trial of Judge Chase, howe9R 
produced a very considerable excitement, and arousedi 
the passions of the two great parties which then divided I 
American people. 1 

He was considered by the federalists, of whose partji 
was a distinguished leader, as a man proscribed ^nd pai|| 
cuted without cause, and as a victim to be immolatedit 
the altar of party spirit, merely to gratify the angry pas^ 
of those who were his personal and political opponents. ^ 
friends of the administration on die other -hand, inak 
that be had been gmilty of gross abuses of his office, 
judge, and protested that nothing but a s^nse of public 
influenced them in their exertions to brihg him to tri 
before the proper tribunal. ' 1 

Accordingly he was impeached by ' the house of i| 
resentatives, and a numerous committee, of whom thetsij 
brated John. Randolph was chairman, were appointed^ 
conduct and manage the trial before the senate. Al 
long and patient investigation of the charges, and hi 
of the arguments of the committee, and of counsel on^ 
part of Judge Chase, he was acquitted by a constitutk 
majority. This was the first formal impeachment 
triaJ of a judge of tl^ supreme court of the United St«|| 
snnce the adoption of the federal constitution, and no 4^ 
of the kind has since occurred. . * ■ ;j 

The important treaty ceding Louisiana was also a subyl 
of much discussion and feeling. By this treaty all thati 
mense region of country extending from the Mississi]^ 
the Pacific Ocean, was acquired by the United StateSy^j 
well as the free and exclusive navigation of the river, wfaj 
had been interrupted by Spain. The sum of fifteen millj| 
of dollars was the price of- these newly acquired ^i^ 
The minority were opposed to the ratification of the tref 
contending that the sum was exhorbitantly large, that \ 
navigation of the Mississippi could have been secured 8| 
cably, and without such heavy' pecuniary sacrifices, ^ 
particularly that the addition of such a vast extent of cc^ 
try to the United States^ which were' already sufficiei| 
large, would be rather a curse than a blessing ; thati 
day was not far distant when, it would be found that si 
vast dominions could not be held together under our £^ 
of government, and that like ancient Rome, she would j 
<D piieces through her own insupportaMe weight* 
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These objections, hovever, h«d little influence with Mr. 
leflferson aiid the majority of Congress. They viewed the 
nbject in a very different point of light : — ^that compared 
vith the importance of the objects obtained, the purchase 
ttoney was trifling. That the prosperity of all the western 
itales was depei^dent on the free and uninterrupted naviga- 
Ima of the waters of the Mississippi, and a safe depot at 
iNew-Orleans, — 'that by this treaty our western frontier 
kroald be protected and preserved from collisions with a 
iMeign power, and that the form and strength of our happy 
fdveYnment were fuiUy adequate for the security and pro- 
ion of her territories, however extensive they might be. 

This important treaty was executed at Paris, in the year 
thousand eight hundred and three, by Robert R. Liv- 
^fston, then ambassador in France ; and time has tested 
jlhe great benefits which have resulted from it. 
1^ In addition to the acts already noticed which occurred 
mt'mg the first term of Mr. Jefl^son's administration, of 
al importance, it ought to be mentioned, that a prin« 
feature of the Constitution of the. United States was 
We allude to that article of it which was the cause 

the long and anxious struggle in the House of Represen- 
Ittives in the choice of him as President. Instead of the 
^o highest candidates for the office to be held up indiscri- 
minately, the constitution was so amended that thereafter, 
|lie electors of the several states should designate the candi- 
late whom they intended for the Presidency, as also him, 
Irhom they intended for th^ Vice Presidency. This un- 
kmbtedly arose from the evils experienced in the election by 
Bimgreas. Mr. Jefferson undoubtedly was intended to be 
Ikesident by a majority of the votes in the electoral colleges, 
knt Mr. Burr having the same number of votes, from the 
e political friends, he of course, under the old clause in 
e constitution stood on equal ground, and the House of Re- 

sentatives voting by states, being equally divided, those 

ils were experienced, which the amendment was meant to 
pmedj. It is however doubtful in the minds of many, 
^ether this alteration will be productive in times to come, 
W benefit t<f the Country. If two candidates were to be 
Ityted for without distinction as to which office they were to 
Md, perhaps the people would be more apt to select as can- 
pdate's the two most proper persons to fill the highest offices 
in the nation, instead of confining their views to one only. 
It may be remarked, that, although the present distinguish' 
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ed patriot and statesman^ Mr. Adams, was ehoaen im Mmn 
last, by the House of Representotires, in conseqoeiioe^i 
there being no choice by the people, had tbe clause repeal^ 
remained in the constitution, Mr. Calhoun, the present Vk 
President, would have been^ declared President, he hnvii 
the greatest number of votes in the electoral colleges, ai 
a considerable majority over all the other candidates. > u 

At the close of this first term of Mr. Jefferson's adiniaj 
tration, the feelings of the two great parties •became mm 
smd more excited. The war in Europe had become a sit 
ject of intense interest among the'leadi^ men of our c<hh 
try. One party was denominated as being under JBrtA 
influence, while the .other was charged with being sufaeen 
ent to the will of the Emperor Napoleon of France. ^ 

The devastating wars which were carried on at that pcM 
od, as well as long afler, not only threatened butendangeif 
the best interests of our country, and in ccmsequenee 01 
counti^ymen were very much divided in opinion as toll 
course of policy to be pursued, i^s well as to the justice I 
the cause in which the two great belligerents of £ttni|| 
were engaged. The friends of the administration espousi 
the cause' of France, believing Great Britain to be the a) 
gressor in the war, and that her conduct towards this coffi 
try was arrogant and oppressive ; while on the other had 
the federalists maintained that England was acting only 4 
the defensive, against the overwhelming power of Frand 
and that her existence depended on her resistance, in ordi 
to preserve' the liberties of Eurppe, as well as her own, aq 
that she had done nothing against this country which w4 
not authorize'd by the law of nations. 1 

During this struggle of political warfare, Mr. Jefferson wt 
again elected President, in the fall of 1804, and sworn ieA 
office on the 4th of March following. Mr. Burr, the formi 
Vice President, and competitor of Mr. Jefferson for tl 
presidency, in the memorable contest in the House of Ri 
presentatives, four years before, was now reduced to the si 
uation of a private citizen, not having received a single vd( 
from the electors for either of the two offices of President 1 
Vice President.. He was succeeded by tWe veneraU 
George Clinton, of New- York, who had, for many yean 
been distinguished as a patriot and statesman. 

Mr. Jefferson, upon entering into the discharge of his dl 
ties for the second term of his administration, although 
decided majority, in both houses of congress, were friendl 
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to the principles of government by which he waa actuated, 
■erceked himself to be fdaced in a more crHical, if not more 
kfileasaiit sitiiation, than at any former period of his pobtic 
jWs. Domestic disturbances, which threatened the trtmquil^ 
1% of the states, but wholly disconnected with the causes of 
t» di&rene^ between the two great political parties of the 
MioB, were fearfully entertained by those now entrusted 
with the powers of government. 

■The ^irit of party was also never mor6 virulent .than at 
Ihe eommencement of this second administration, although, 
IB has been before remarked, a large majority in congresti 
IMretfae professed and determined supporters of Mr. Jeffer" 

ifcL . - ■• • 

* The war in Europe had also assumed a new aspect, and 
|he manner in which it was conducted created apprehen- 
Iris m the minds of our citizens, that our rights and libera 
IB would not only be endangered, but sacrificed. • Our 
^meree, in various parts of the world, became vexed and 
Ittmcted ; the right of search of vessels, under a neutral 
K, was insisted upon ; and the impressment of American^ 
Mors was constantly practiced in every quarter of the 
fbbe, under the pret(fence that they were the liege subjects 
flcis Majesty, the King of Great Britain. 
To revert, however, to the principal occurrences of this 
>riod, we must notice, more particularly, 'the domestic trou- 
tes. which are alluded to above. Aaron Burr, being reduc* 
i from the office of Vice President to the rank of a private 
hizen, as has already been mentio^^ed, soon became an 
Igect of more particular interest, in the mind of the public, 
jliin he had ever been before. He had, while Vice Presi- 
tat, rendered himself extremely obnoxious, in consequence 
\ fighting a duel with General Hamilton, who was consid* 
led, universally, as one of the most able 'and upright men 
PU this or any other country could boast, and who died in 
Ipsequence of the wound received from Mr. Burr. Thi* 
Icumstance, in cohnection with his unjustifiable attempt to 
ipplant Mr, Jefferson from the presidency, in 1801, seem- 
k to have berefl him of all his friends, and to have made 
fen very unpopular througliQut the tiiiiole United States. 
B had forfeited the confidence of the republican party by 
» intrigues, for the office of President, against Mr. Jeffer-' 
n» and had now excited the indignation of the whole fed- 
at party ;i by killing General Hamilton. He wa» thus 
ipaiently driven to a state of desperation ; for he was 
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long afterwards found- engaged, in the western states, in tin 
prosecution of acts in direct violation of the laws of his coiffl 
try — ^that country which had before so highly honoured hiai 
and whose laws and constitution he had so often sworn t 
obey and maintain. He was, in cdnsequenee^tthrough fhi 
vigilance of Mr. Jeflferspn, as President of the United Static 
caused to be arrested on the* charge of treason ; and thi 
the conspiracy, in which he was engaged, was broken dowt 
and the. accomplishment of its illegal objects frustrated 
After a long confinement in prison, he was brought to trin 
before the Circuit. Court in Virginia, in which Judge Mai 
shall, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the Unites 
States, presided. This trial was, perhaps, the most intei 
esting and important that was ever held by any of the court 
in the United States. It may be said, that it was in Amefi 
ca, what the trial of Warren Hastings, was, in England. 

President Jefferson, alarmed at the bold projects attemfil 
ed by Burr' and. his associates, had already communicated f 
congress various documents as evidence of the guilt of li 
party arrested, and a sensation was produced, throughout dl 
country, rarely, if ever before witnessed. The administfi 
tion, with a great majority of the people, appeared to be 8(d 
isfied of his guilt, and desirous of punishment commensurat 
with the magnitude of his offence. 

Yet, notwithstanding this powerful influence, thus existii^ 
against the interests of Mr. Burr, he seemed determi»ed I 
withstand the shock, and whether guilty or innocent, t 
avoid the blow that was threatened him. A few persona 
friends, and several eminent counsellors, assisted him inlri 
. defence. The trial continued for weeks, amidst the agitaltf 
feelings of the whole country. He was finally acquitted 
But such was the popular feeling, that Judge Marshall, il 
though his opinions on the various questions of law, submil 
ted to him, were distinguished for their soundness an 
accuracy, was actually burnt in effigy in several of our pril 
cipal towns, in order to eitpress their indignation at th 
escape of one, whom they believed to have been a traitor f 
his country. 

These internul troubles being thus disposed of, the admil 
istration befcame almost exclusively occupied with the subje< 
of our relations with foreign powers. They had becom 
more and more embarrassed and perplexed. The sanguis 
ry and vindictive warfare parried on between the great m 
tk»s of Europe, both on the land and on the ocean, involve 
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(he interests of our eoontry in difficulty, and although our 
' mil was not invaded, our conHnerce wa« not only put in 
jeqMirdy, bat seriously interrupted. To such an alarming 
extent had these evils arisen, that a system of retaliation was 
ie8i:dved upon, and restrictive measures were recommended 
by Mr. Jefferson. This was a novel mode in this country, 
€lther to protect our rights, or to resist oppression ; and a 
long clamour, particular in the northern and eastern states 
was raised against <it. 

Congress however, in 1806, passed what is commonly caJl- 
edthe " non importation act," by which the trade in most 
articies heretofere imported from Great Britain and Ireland 
and their colonies,, was prohibited.. Other restrictive meas- 
ores were also adopted during this second term of Mr. Je& 
ferson's administration, all of which were attended with 
violem opposition from the minority, both in and out of Con- 
fess. But by far the most important act daring Mr. Jeffer- 
•Mm's administration, an act, which convulsed the whole 
aatioa, — ^was tklU, laying ^Embargo, on ali ships and ves- 
lels in the ports and harbours of the United States. This 
ict, with the other acts, of non-importation and non-inter- 
coarse, was viewed by a great proportion of the citizens of 
the Atlantic States, as oppressive and unconstitutional, — ^that 
it interfered, and cut them off from their habitual and regular 
tcoiffse of business — ^that it was likely to reduce them to pov- 
'^y and distress ; .their whol^ source of subsistence or 
' wealth, being derived from their commercial pursuits. • 
^ It was claimed also, that it was an illegal act, as no limited 
I time was specified during which it should continue, — ^that no 
^instance of the kind could be offered as an example, either 
in this countr3^or any other, of an embargo being laid, unless 
it was for a limited period, and even then, only in cases of 
scarcity of provisions at home, or for the purpose of securing * 
success, to some enterprise 0(f one nation against another, 
^between whom war existed, or was soon to be declared. 
1 The administration, however, wore supported by a majority 
f of congress, though not by so large an one as it had been in 
'its other measures. The protection of our citizens against 
kibe lawless ravages of England and France upon the com- 
merce of the United States, was urged as a reason, that 
i something must be done to secmte it, and that the only way 
fin which that object could be effected was by laying an em- 
bargo. The act was also justified, by those who were in its 
farour, on the-ground that it would jwoduce a favourable 
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effect by waj of retaliation, upon those nations Hyho had ex- 
perience great benefits from their intercourse with us, but 
who were then violating the laws of nations, and sacriilciiig 
the dearest interests of our country. 

The feelihgs of our citizens, from Maine to Georgia, were 
wrought to the highest degree. All those, engaged in com- 
merce, consider^ it as a deadly blow against their own 
interests*, — ^their ships were to rot, and the cargoes on board 
would ekher perish, or be of so little value^ ia consequence of 
the detention, as to ruin those ' concerned in them.' The 
opposition to the measure in congress^ had become increased. 
Mr. Randolph, who had heretofore been the leading charac-^ 
ter in the house of representatives, in favour of the admini&> 
tration, now withdrew his support, .and opposed the restrictive 
measures, so warmly recommended and advocated by the 
friends of the administration. He declared his solemn con- 
viction, that these measures conduced to the ruin of the 
country, and that they grew ojat of an overweening attach- 
ment to the French government, then perhaps in the heigfat.^ 
of her power, under the controul' of the Emperor Napoleon ' 
Bonaparte.. He particularly alhided to Mr. Gallatin, who 
was then at the head of the Treasury Department, as being 
influenced by the wishes and views of the French Minister. 

Mr. Pickering, an old and distinguished statesman, then 
a senator in the congress of the United States, also; opposed 
this course of policy pursued by the adjniiiistration. Being 
a representative in the senate of the state of Massachusetts, 
he addressed a letter to James Sullivan, then governor of 
that state ; in which he set forth in glowing colours the 
alarming state of national affairs, and the impending ruin^t 
of the commercial states in consequence of the restrictive 
system adopted by congress. He, as well as many others! 
statesmen, contended, that our best policy was, to Jet com-' 
merce take care of itself, that any interposition on .the parffi 
of government was productive of more evil than good ; thaM 
our merchants were fully competent to manage their own 
affairs without any interference on the part of the United; 
States. 

This letter produced great sensation at the time, especial 
ly in New England, whose prosperity was principally in- 
debted to the enterprise of ^hose engaged in commeret 
pursuits. The same system was, however, persisted in 
during the remainder of Mr. Jefferson's administratior 
upheld by a large majority in both houses of congress. 
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Maiijr other aels of importance were pasaed during this 
kst ierim of Mr. Jefferson's administration, especially those 
lelating to the judiciary , the navy, and the army, but our 
, fiaiits wili not permit ua to go into the details of them. 
They were all intended fi>r the public good, to preserve and 
protect our rights, both at home and abroad. 

Mr. Jefferson during the whole course of his administra* 
ticHi, maintained personally, the simplicity of a* fepubJican 
goTemment. He avoided all ceremory and parade. The 
ponp and show of the old governments in Europe were not 
acecwdffDt, ^ther to his feelings or principles. Instead of a 
coach and o%ht, as is the custom in some of the foreign 
ttations, he not only in hia private recreations, but in his 
official capacity, was often seen on horseback going to the 
eapital an4. to other public departments, unattended even 
by a single servant. The iBxample set by him was followed 
1^ other distii]^uished men high in honour and office, as 
proving the safety and security enjoyed under a republican 
brm of government ; thus contrasting in this point of view, 
the condition of the United States with that of Europe, 
wberet their kings and emperors hardly dare to appear in 
pabtic, unless in great, pomp and splendor, and surrounded 
by comrti^s and soldiers. 

Towards the clo^ of his administration, Mr. Jefferson, 
by an almost unanimous vote in both housea of congress, as 
a testimony of their respect, was allowed the privilege of 
receiving all letters and packages, directed to him through 
the mail, free of postage during his life. This act was 
passed in February, 1809. On &e 3d of March following, 
be retired from public life agreeable to his own declared 
wishes, and was succeeded in the office of president of the 
United States, by James Madison of Virginia, who had, 
during many years of Mr. Jefferson^s, administration, held 
the important office of secretary of state. 

Upon his retirement from public life, in which he had' 
spent most of his years, Mr. Jefferson appears to have en- 
gaged himself in. the various literary and philosophical pur- 
suits, to which in early life he had become so much attached. 

Possessed of an ample landed estate in" Virginia, called 
Monticello, a name almost equally distinguished as Mount 
Vernon, the seat of General Washington, he, in the unas- 
suming garb of a private citizen, devotes himself to the 
management of his domestic couuerns, and those liberal 
itudies by which he ^was enabled ta fill so many public 
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happiness in retirement, after having received the highest 
offices in the gifl of his countrymen ; the other, after having 
suffered almost every thing, short of death, in the cause of 
liberty iit Eun^, was now, throughout the world, recognis* 
ed as the friend and bene^tor of mankind ; and in this eoun- 
try, was not only received as the NaUian's Chiest, but reward- 
^ed by such honours throughout the whole of the United 
States, that a parallel of which can scarcely foe found in tl^ 
page of history. 

These are the brief outlines of the public and pnv|ite life 
of Thomas Jefferson ; a great man, raised by .the providence 
of God, to be the early assertor and faithful defender Cf the- 
jiberties and independence of his country. He has contri- 
buted much to its prosperity, and is now receiving. th$t 
respect and the tokens of filial affection fi:om his fellow«^iti> 
zeiis, from every quarter of our country. 
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JAMSS KABZSOKy SSO. 

Foartb President of the United States. 

Thb subject of this memoir was born in Orange County, 
in the state of Virginia, March 5th, 1750, O. S. His parents 
were the descendants of the earliest and most respectable 
iohabitants of the state. He was, at an early age, as is the 
eostom in most of the middle and southern states, placed 
under the care and taition of a private classical instructor, 
ef the name of Robertson, in King and Queen County. 
Ss progress, in the studies prescribed for him, were such 
^t at the age of fourteen, he was removed to Princeton 
College, New- Jersey, where he completed his education. 
Boon afterwards he was admitted to the bar, where he was 
Mnguished for his talents, and the fidelity with which he 
iischarged his duty towards his clients. 

Bat a wider field, for the exercise of honourable ambition, 
1^ soon opened to his view. The discontents and conten- 
ioos between the colonies and Great Britain, had already 
rrived to an alarming height ; and the time seemed to be 
ppMj s^proaching, when the States would be called upon 
ither to defend their rights and liberties, by the force of 
mi8, or tamely submit as slaves, to lawless and tyrannical 
l^wer. 

At the age of twenty-three, he commenced his career of 
iMic life, by being elected a member of the Virginia Le- 
Natare. In the year 1775, in the fulness of youthful ar- 
bor and enterprise, he joined a volunteer company, raised 
I Orange County, and placed himself among the foremost 
fihoae gallant-spirited Virginians, who nobly contended for 

fir country's rights. In 1776^ he was unanimously elect- 
one of the council of his native state, in this situation 
i particularly distinguished himself, and at once attracted, 
f the purity of his character and the superiority of talents, 
b aiteDtim and admiration of his fellow-citizens. He 
btinoed in the council, or state legislature, until he was 
Med a member of the old congress, where he continued, 
der the old confederation and present constitution, until 
t year 1800, it being the third year of Mr. Adams' admin« 
ration. He then retired from public life ; but such qual- 
BKtioQs as he possessed, both as an individttti and a state»- 
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laaB, were not permitted to remain unemployed ; he wu 
within a year after, by an unanimous vote of his own distri^i 
chosen a member of the Virginia Assembly, which, at thi 
time, was decidedly opposed to the course of policy pursue 
by the national government. Several important resolutkn] 
were passed during this session of the assembly, strong 
condemning many of the most prominent measures adopts 
by congress ; among these, were those on the alien ..and en 
dition laws, commonly called Madison's resolutions, whiej 
at the time, created great excitement throughout the countij 
The period had now arrived, when Mr. Madison was ( 
be called to occupy a still higher and more responsible offic 
in the councils of his country, than he had ever heretofoi 
filled. A revolution in politics had taken place. The n 
publican party had succeeded in the choice of Mr. Jefferao 
as President of the United States, in the place of Mr. Adam 
A new cabinet was to be formed from among the able as 
distinguished men of the nation, who had so successful! 
struggled against what they considered an overbearing aa 
aristocratic administration. Mr. Madison was selected, .| 
Mr. Jefferson, to be Secretary of State, the first and mij 
important office in the gifl of the executive. His talents ai 
industry had rendered him peculiarly qualified for the ^ 
charge of the duties of this highly important trust. PQ8Be(( 
ed of an ample patrimony, he had, for many years^ notwil 
standing his public avocations, found leisure to devote hinni 
to the study of politics as a science ; and few men betii 
understood the relations of this country with foreign powei 
or more fully comprehended the true construction of ti 
constitution of the United States. He had participated 
all the discussions preliminary to its adoption, and had c 
erted every ^fibrt to render it acceptable to the people, 1 
order to explain, to enlighten and instruct his countryuM 
on the provisions of this invaluable instrument, he in ci 
junction with two of the ablest statesmen and patriots, whi 
this or any other country could boast, Alexander HanuJt 
and John Jay, published the celebrated work called <* % 
Federalist ;" which is now, both in this and foreign natioi 
considered as one of the ablest political productions wU 
has ever appeared in any age or country. While iit o{ 
gress, afler the adoption of the constitution, he distingujj 
ed hitoself as a champion, no less of religious, than of d 
liberty ; and though enthusiastic in the support of the | 
oral govem^ieAt, as established, he was particularly smsi^ 
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to preserve the rights of the severa] states, which were not 
Q^re3slj surrendered to the general government. Conse- 
^lently, in the debates which took place in that body, on all 
questions relating to the great principles upon which the 
union of the United States were founded, he was remarked 
hr the nice discriminations, which he constantly made, be- 
tween the relative powers of the state and general govern- 

; meiits ; in all of which, he was recognised as the able and 

[ patriotic advocate of the lights and privileges of the people. 

> While in congress, Mr. Madison was no less distinguished 
for the urbanity and amiableness of his manners and deport- 
ment, than for his superior abilities. Unostentatious and 
retiring, he never wounded the pride or vanity of others, but 
e^ablished, among his colleagues, the most durable and cor- 
dial friendships. His approach to popularity, in a national 
point of view, was gradual, and entirely through the intrin- 
sic force <^ his intellect. Both his writings and speeches^ 
fkmng this period, were as refreshing to an intelligent com- 
nunity hs they trere soothing and healing in the irrjations 
of controversy. He was every where recognised as the faith- 

^ and able statesman ; and what is still more decisive in 

IfeiS fiivmjr^ ha y.^Tl<^t,antljf ^njnyft^ fhfi J^r^y^l SUpport of tho 

letter part of society. To use the langtOtge-ofLone of his 
feotemporaries in congress : " so pure were his motives, sq 
^universally salutary were his aims, that he made no personal 

emies ; and even in the heat of party strife, he secured 
he respect of his opponents." ,' 

Soch were the qualifications and chiaracter of Mr. Madi- 
^n, when he was called to the department of state by Mi. 
kJe&rson. Party spirit, at this time, and during the several 
■ucceeding years, in which he discharged the duties of this 
Ikighly responsible office, was perhaps never more highly 
Excited. All Europe was involved in war. And such was 
Itbe extremity to which Great Britain and France carried on 
Rheir bloody conflicts, that they had alternately violated the 
^Ibndamental maxims of maritime hostility ; and neutral 
^mmeree, which was during this convulsed period, princi- 
^Oy carried on by the United States, become entrapped or 
kBcriflced, by the arbitraary regulations adopted by each of 
khese two powerful nations. Mr. Madison therefore, found 
mat ail his faculties and attention were called to the per- 
hbrmance of high and extraordinary duties. Questions 
^ntinuaUy arose which required profound researches into 

e elements of the law of nations, and for the correct ex* 
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positioB and seeurity of the rights of his country, he kai 
to contend with the most experienced and accomplishoi 
ministers in Europe. England, as she was mote powerfii 
on the ocean, than any other nation, had committed thi 
greatest and most frequent aggressions on the sovere^ 
rights of the United States. As early as the summer ^ 
1804, a British frigate, the Cambrian, with other cruizen 
in company, while the two countries were at peace, actuall] 
entered the harbour of New- York, and her commander, in 
violation of the laws, relative both to health and revenue^ 
caused a merchant vessel just arrived, and admitted to \h 
within the limits and under the authority of the United 
States, to be boarded by persons under his command, an^ 
who, after resisting the officers of the port, in the legal eiaSf 
cution of their duties, actually impressed and carried off.! 
number of seamen and passengers in British ships of war. 
This was not only a flagrant insult to the sovereignty of till 
nation, but a palpable infraction on its neutrality also, whick 
did not permit a belligerent ship, to augment in this manner 
its force, within a neutral territory. And this was not aHi 
the commander of the Cambrian went so far as to declare 
in his official capacity to the gOTcrQwent of the UnitjeM| 
States, that he considered his ship, wliilst lying in the har*l 
bour of ff ew-York, as having dominion around her withw 
the distance of her buoys. Various other irregularities and 
encroachments of British ships of war, had both before an4 
after this period, taken place ; and a detailed statement of 
them, in the just expectation of honorable reparation, was 
made to the British government, but none was ever offisred^ 
So far from it, that even the captain who committed theso 
outrages, was advanced from a frigate to the command of i 
ship of the line. Other outrages upon the peace and sove^ 
. reignty of the United States fdWo^ed in rapid succession; 
Among the most important were those directed by Captain 
Whitby, of the frigate Leander. He, as superior in conn 
ma^d of several British frigates, had for a long time, vexei 
and harassed the inward and outward trade of our ports^ 
and finally, to close a series of lawless Conduct, he attempted 
to arrest a coasting vessel in the harbour of New- York, by 
which an American citizen was killed by a cannon balli 
which entered the vessel whilst lying within less than a rail* 
from the shore. It can easily be imagined, that the sensi- 
bility of the American people was aroused from one end of 
,the country to the other, at this bloody act, committed within 
the sanctuary of her own territorial jurisdiction. A solf^oui 
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q)peai to the justice of Great Britaio was made, with a d^ 
inaDd that the offender should receive the exemplary pun- 
fshmeiit which he so richly deserved ; and that there might 
be BO fkilore of legal proof of a fact sufficiently notorious of 
hself^^the most unexceptionable witnesses to e^ablish it, were 
sent to Great Britain, at the expense of the United States. 
Yet after all, the British Captain was not only acquitted, but 
promoted, and no apology or exf^aifation was ever made by 
that government^ as a conciliatory offering to the disappoint- 
ment of this country, at such a result. 

It was not long after this deliberate insult was offered to 
the rights and sovereignty of our country, before another of 
tn extraordinary character occurred. In the month of Sep- 
tember, 1806, the Impeteur, a French ship of 74 guns, was 
tm aground within a few hundred yards of the shore of 
North Carolina, and of course was viaibly> within the territori* 
il jurisdiction and hospitable protection of the United States. 
While in this distresedng situation, she was fired upon, board- 
ed ]a&d burnt by several Br itiah ships of war, then hovering 
innind the coast. Having convicted this, in addition to 
^tber outrides on the sovereignty and neutrality of the 
Ifinited States, the British commander proceeded with his 
feet into the waters near Norfolk; and although enjoying 
every hospitality which one friendly people could afford to 
ilHMher, he refused to discharge If om his ships^ the impress- 
ed American seamen, acknowledged to be such, on the 
gioond that the government of the United States had refus- 
^ to surrender to Admiral Berkley, certain seamen alleged 
to be British deserters — a demand which it was well under- 
stood the British government disclaimed any right to make, 
bowing that it was not warranted either by mutual treaties 
^ the law of nations. This insult was aggravated, from the 
^ffj circumstance, that not half a century had elapsed, 
^ce, in consequence of 'a similar violation of neutral terri- 
tory, by the destruction of certain Frendi ships on the coast 
of Portugal, by a British squadron under the command of a 
^Toarite British Admiral, the Court of Great Britain des- 
psiched a minister extraordinary for the express purpose 
of expiating the aggression on the sovereignty of a friendly 
power. 

In consequence of these repeated insults and injuries, the 
veil known [proclamation was published, interdicting to them 
fte use and privileges of the harbours and waters of the 
Bnited States. This proclamation was dated July 2, 1807, 

8* 
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in the hope and expectation, that Great Britain would frona i 
sense of justice and humanity, put an end to the uncontroul< 
ed and licentious spirit of her naval commanders. 

It ought to be observed, that this proclamation was no< 

issued, until af\er the unjustifiable and outrageous attaci 

upon the Chesapeak, by the British ship of war Leopard , 

a case too familiar with every American to need a particulaa 

recital. It is sufficient to say, that the attack on the Chesa 

peak was most wanton and outrageous, without any real pre 

tence of law or justice, and this too, made on a ship nnpre 

pared for battle, especially against the force of a power whc 

at that very moment, was professing the most sincere desin 

for peace and harmony between the two countries. Tin 

event of this encounter aroused the feelings of the people o) 

the United States to the highest degree of excitement, l^ 

was considered as a most cruel and unprovoked attack, ho( 

made, so much for the object pretended, that of reclatnn 

ing a deserter, as to insult our flag, and mortify and wound 

the spirit of every American patriot. Public meetings wen 

called together in every section of the country, from, Makii 

to Georgia, and from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, anil 

one universal burst of indignation was every where express 

ed at 4his additional outrage upon the rights and sovereign 

ty of the United States. 

No atonement was offered by the British government, al 
tiiough repeated efforts were made to obtain redress ia t 
peaceable manner, rather than to have recourse to armfl) 
ihe last, though sometimes the only resort, left a nation it 
obtain satisfaction for injuries already sustained, or secnritj 
of her rights in future. Such were some of the princ^ 
acts of encroachment, practised by Great Britain, upon tin 
sovereignty of the United States, as well in direct oppositidi 
to the principles by which that kingdom had always professed 
herself to be governed, as agaiOst the acknowledged lawsol 
nations. Kngland, however, was not alone in this u» 
justifiable invasion of the rights of a neutral nation.*^ 
France, also, in her career of almost universal domiii' 
ion, although from the inferiority of her naval force, it wn 
not in her power to affect our rights on the ocean, to as greil 
an extent as Great Britain ; yet by her arbitrary decreai 
and confiscations in foreign ports, greatly interrupted and 
almost sacrificed the commerce of the United States in vait 
ous parts of the world. In the midst of these embarrass* 
ments, created by the conduct of^ the two most formidable 
powersinEurope, both of whom seemed deternined toiif* 
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lolre the whole world in a participatioR of the war waged 
between them, Mr. Madison particularly jdiB^ngonhed him* 
»If in his correspondence aud negociationa with the mini»> 
ters of both natione^. The administration were sincerely di^ 
posed in favor of preserving peace, if it'coald be maintained 
without a sacrifice of the indubitable rights of a free and 
iadepenctent people. War was, on every cimsideratioo, to 
be avoided if possible, — ^it was contrary to the spirit and 
wishes of our fellow-citizens. The United States had thriv* 
td and grown up under the benign blessings of peace, be- 
yond any former example on the page of history. To avoid 
Ibe distressing consequences of war, therefore, the admini»- 
Inttion exerted every means in their power, to preserve the 
bonoar and rights of the country, by amicable and peaceful 
trrangements. 

in this attempt, no statesman ever displayed a greater fund 
•^learning, a more equal temper, or more acute reasoning 
odtnumphant logic, than Mr. Madison. He left his adver- 
nries without justification, and made it apparent to the 
vorid, diat the two great belligerent powers in Europe, di»> 
lading principles, relied on nothing but their naval and 
flfttary strength. The masterly state papers written ^hy 
bin, during this period of national suffering, contain a fund 
of argoment for future occasions, applicable to almost every 
viriety of incident, to which a warfare among natiims can 
five rise. 

After having performed the arduous duties of Secretary 
of State, chiring Mr. Jefferson's administration ; in the per* 
tmnance of which, he had so remarkably distinguished 
Umself, as a scholar, a statesman, and patriot, Mr. Madison, 
in the year 1808, was elected by a great majority of votes, 
indent of the United States. On the 4th of March, 1809, 
^he was sworn to the faithful performance of the high trust 
t^posed in him ; greater perhaps, than that of any other of- 
ve held by man — ^the guardisinship of .the rights, liberties, 
iBd religion of ten millions of free and independent people. 

Entering upon the presidency, he found the difficulties 
teveen this and foreign nations, which for a time seemed 
to be diminishing, now greatly increased. The restrictive 
tJTBtem adopted under the former administration, was still 
•dhered to, with the double view of protecting our own com* 
Berce, and withholding supplies from those powers who had 
fl» unjustly violated the rights of the United States. The 
W in Europe ' had been carried on to an extent, never be- 
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fore witnessed, since the invasion of ancient Rome. Not 
content with actual^ battle between themselves, France ani- 
Engiand, though both engaged in a deadly contest with each^ 
other, seemed simultaneously to resolve, that no couBtry ' 
should remain neutral. The Berlin and Milan decrees, on 
the part of Prance, and the Orders of Council, on that of 
Great Britain, were issued, which at once put an end to the 
security or safety of all commiercial enterprise, . pursued by 
Amei4can merchants. In this state of difficulty and embar- 
rassment, no alternative was left for government, to protect 
her undoubted rights and privileges, but that. Of a declara-^ 
tion of hostilities, against that nation, who had by her im-' 
pressment of our seamen, by the plunder of our commerce - 
and by her repeated *and ' outrageous violations of the 
sovereignty of a neutral nation, forfeited every claim upon 
the hospitality or friendly intercourse with the United States? 
President Madison was fully aware of the magnitude of the' 
meflesure, and its probable consequences ; but after so many 
years of lawless depredation, he felt as though the. crisis had 
arrived, when the honour, as well as the best int^estsof the: 
country, demanded decisive and energetic measures on tiir* 
part of government. Accordingly, agreeable to his recom- 
mendation, it was'declai:ed by congress, '' that war be, and 
the same is hereby declared to exist, between tfab Uiiked' 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the dependences^ 
thereof, and the United States of America, and their Terrk 
tories ; and thattlie President of the United States is hereby 
authorized to use the whole land and naval force of the Usited 
States, to carry the same into effect, and to issue to private 
armed vessels of the United States, commissions, or letters 
of marque and general reprisal, in such form as he shall think 
proper, and under the seai of the U. States, against the vessels, 
goods, and effects, of the government of the said United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the subjects 
thereof." This act, commonly known by the name of the 
second war for independence, was approved on the l^th rf 
June, 1812. 

Like all other contests, in which questions of right, aiei 
submitted to the decision of the sword, this war was distin- 
guished for its vicissitudes ; although it finally terminated to 
the honour and advantage of the United States. 

At the commencement of the conflict, the enemy appeared ! 
to possess the most decided advantage. Her ships of vnr 
off the principal ports of oar cities, and her troops on the 
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difirtherfl frontier, as if ia anticipation of the event, which 
lad BOW taken place, were already in motion. Oar merchant 
l^ps, especially those on their return from distant and long 
voyages^ fell an easy prey to their superior force. The 
iorth-western army, under the command of General Hull, 
vas compeJled to surrender to the British forces, led on by 
General Brock. Detroit, the key of that part of the Terri- 
tories of the United States, of course, fell into the hands of 
ike British ; which opened a free communication with the 
ismerous tribes of Indians already prepared by the seduc- 
^BS and artifices of English agents, to commit every 
krbaritj peculiar to Indian warfare. Other similar, though 
less iraportant events, took place at the early period of the 
'var. As the war continued, however, th^ achievements of 
iffleriean warriors, both by land and sea, were such as to 
^hed an imperishable lustre on the name of the Republic, 
t^ reputation of whose heroic sons, will continue to shine 
^^ith a brilliancy that no time can efface. The first naval 
logagement that took place between the American and 
Iritish ships in this war, was determined in the capture of 
tlie British frigate Guerriere, Capt. Dacres, by the frigate 
OoQstitution, commanded by Capt. Hull. After a fierce and 

woody encdcmtcT, the British frigate was surrendered, then 
hrat, and her captain and crew, bltraglit into Boston, a« 
prisoners of war. This gallant achievement, so honourable 
to the spirit and bravery of our seamen, inspired the whole 
fioa&try with enthusiasm, and was deemed a full equivalent 
fethedfflasters^ which had before been experienced. To 
kave conquered the mistress of the ocean, even-handed, as 
^^ the hct in this eilgagement, wats considered, throughout 
^ coontry, as a happy prelude to still further victorious 
(wphies. England had, hitherto, held undisputed sway on 
fc ocean : other nations seemed to have bowed, in humble 
^quiescence, to her supremacy ', but the battle between the 
"Soiwtitution and Guerriere dissolved the charm, and the 
•wld was convinced that seamen, fighting in the cause of 
ISterty and independence, were superior, in combat, to fhe 
ri«?es and myrmidons of British despotism. 

Other victories and engagements, honourable to the 
American navy, followed in rapid succession. In no single 
Wstance, whatever, during the war, did an American ship 
y*W to an equal force ; but, oh the contrary, in every action, 
J^e the British, had not the decided superiority, in num- 
w ef ships, men aad guns, the flag of the United States 
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came off triumphant. As evidence of this assertion, the 
reader need only to be referred to the capture of the Gaer- 
riere, already mentioned, of the Macedonian, Java, Frolic, 
Cayenne and Levant^ of the signal victories obtained by the 
Hornet, Peacock, and others, equally distinguished, but Es- 
pecially to the two great and decisive engagements between 
the fleets of the contending powers, on Lake Erie and Lake 
Champlain. In both instanced, the forces were nearly equal ; 
c^tain it is, that in neither were the ' AmericsAis superior in 
number of ships or guns ; yet she conquerfed her enemy on 
his favourite element, and thus saved and secured, by thes6 
two victories, the north from British invasion, and the north- 
west from British and' Indian massacre, Private armed 
ships were also peculiarly successful ; in every conflict they 
succeeded, and the commerce of Great Britain was so much 
interrupted that it was not long before that government be- 
gan to p'erceive that it had no ordinary foe to encounter. 
Her ships were captured, her commerce interrupted, and her 
population, which, in a considerable degree, were dependent- 
on the exportations of the United States, lor their employ- 
ment and support, were reduced not only to a State of dis- 
tress, but to the very verge of rebellion. ^ 

---3?fes-Galy-disaiters of^onssqti^^ to the 

navy of the Unitted States, were those w Iiich occurred when 
attacked by an overwhelming force. I'he Bssex, after a. 
brave and desperate defence, under the command of Com- 
modore Porter, was obliged to strike, her flag to two of the 
enemy's shjps, both engaged in the attack. The gallant 
Decatur, who had so often distinguished himself for his cour- 
age and conduct, b(5th in* the Mediterranean and on the At- 
lantic, was captured in the frigate President, of forty-four 
guns, by a British squadron, consisting of a seventy-four guB 
ship and several frigates. He, however, in this hour of ad- 
versity, displayed all those traits of character, which had so 
justly endeared hini in the affections of his countrymen. Ht?* 
disabled, in this unequal struggle, one of the enemy's 
frigates, and continued the desperate conflict; until his ship 
was literally cut to pieces, and surrounded by other vessels of 
the hostile squadron. Ev^n the Chesapeak, that ill-fated 
ship, commanded by the brave and lamented Lawrence, was 
surrendered to a force in every respect her superior. She 
was challenged by the Shannon, commanded by Capt. Broke, 
who had, as was afterwards ascertained, recruited his ship 
with an additional supply of men from other vessels belong*. 
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to the British navy. The high-minded Lawrence coiikl 
refuse the offered battle, and ho sailed frcMn Boston har- 
, with a crew consisting partly of foreigners, diacontent- 
and almost motinous, to meet the insulting enemy of his 
try. Although his courageous spirit could not but be 
, it was, by many, considered as a rash and desper- 
enterprise, considering the situation of his ship, and the 
e preparations which had been made by his challeng- 
adfersary. The bsUtle lasted moce than an hour, in 
iiich he, and many of his brave officers and crew, fell mar- 
in the cause of their country's rights and independence. 
[.The carnage was dreadful on both sides, and the principal 
officers of each ship were either killed or severely wounded. 
Cipt. Broke, himself, though not killed, was carried to Hali- 
fci, blind and senseless. These were the principal unfortu- 
nate events which occurred to the United States, on the 
ocean, during the war. 

The Ticissitudes of our arms (m the land, however, were 
more frequent, and sometimes truly alarming. The mihtary 
^irit of Uie country had hardly become aroused ; since the 
fCTolationary war, our citizens had been accustomed to the 
employment incidental to a state of peace and tranquillity, 
ttd were now called upon, lor the first time of this genera- 
tion, to meet, in battle array, the most powerful nation of 
£arope. In addition to this unfavourable situation for the 
prosecution of war, Mr. Madison, at the head of the admin- 
istration, found himself embarrassed with an empty treasury, 
enon^us and unprofitable loans, clashing jurisdictions of 
state and national authorities, and militia scruples, which 
seemed, for a time, to leave the whole frontier exposed to the 
lawless depredations of the enemy. 

AUter the capitulation at Detroit, entered into between 
General Hull and General Brock, the whole of that immense 
territory of the United States, lying at the north-west, was 
^ned to all the barbarities which British or savage malice 
could devise. The inhuman massacre of the army under 
General Winchester, at the River Raisin, in which the 
flower of Kentucky was cut down, was one of the many 
deplorable consequences of that ill-advised and calamitous 
act. Other parts of the United States were invaded and 
taken possession of by the British ; but as the war advanced, 
the success of the American arms became more and more ' 

conspicuous. On the northern frontier, where the enemy 
had, for a length of time, exercised almost uncontrolled do- 
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minion, many severe battles were fought, tmcmg whie 
those of Chippewa, Niagara, and the sortie from Fort £ri< 
will ever be remembered with honest pride and exoltatioii 
by every American patriot. The names of Brown, Scoti 
Ripley, Gaines and Jessup, are identified with that of thei 
•ountry, and with those of their compatriots, (although ea 
gaged in a different sphere) Hull, Decatur, Bainbridge, Poi 
ter. Perry, McDonough, and many others, equally distin 
guished, will be handed down, on the page of history, as th< 
faithful defenders of the liberties of their country, to the lat 
est posterity. 

In 1814, the war had assumed a more decided and threat 
ening aspect, than at any former period. The British, bj 
their superiority of maritime power, were enabled to blockade 
almost every port and harbour of consequence throughout 
the whole extent of our seaboard. Their fleets were con- 
stantly stationed near Boston, New-London, New- York, at 
the mouth of the Delaware, and in the Chesapeak, and 
indeed at every place, from which the merchant vessels of 
the United States, and more especially, her private and pub- 
lie armed ships might be supposed to sail, or to which, frodl 
long and distant voyages and cruizes, they might be expect- 
ed to return. 

The fallen fortunes of the Emperor of France, had placed 
England at the head of the European powers ; and the 
United States now beheld themselves lefl to combat, single 
handed, with that formidable nation. In the intoxication of 
her success in Europe, her naval commanders in this quar- 
ter, committed the most cruel and wanton excesses, that 
had ever occurred in a warfare between* christian or civil- 
ized nations ; among others, the almost defenceless towns 
and villages of Havre de Grace, Frenchtown and Hampton, 
were attacked, and every species of atrocity witnessed, that 
would even disgrace the Turkor Algerine ; pillage, murder, 
and rape, were the licensed indulgences of infuriated 
British seamen and soldiers. Not content with these, and 
similar outrages, the British forces, in August, 1814, pro* 
ceeded to Washington City, which they captured ; and in 
the spirit of the ancient Goths and Vandals, destroyed it0 
public buildings, including the president's house, the capi- 
tol, the navy yard, and the offices of different department! 
•f government, together with the state records, and natioiid 
library. 
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In these times of adversity, President Madison did not 
«2irink from the impending danger, but invoked his conntry- 
.fiien to arms, by every consideration which could inspire the 
hearts of freemen with ardour, and exhibited an energy of 
character which increased with the perils of the hour. 
The day ofretribution for these unparalleled barbarities, was 
at band. The same forces that had so ingloriously captur- 
ed and burnt the City of Washington, soon after made an 
attempt upon the City of Baltimore, in which their com- 
mander in chief, General Ross, with several other principal 
(^cers, were killed ; and their whole army, after sustaining 
a severe loss were driven to an ignominious flight on board 
their ships. This victory, over a proud and insulting foe, 
was deemed, at least an equivalent for the actual loss of 
lives, at the capture and burning of Washington, — a trans- 
action, which, Lord Grenville, who had ever before been 
considered during the time of Mr. Pitt, and his successors 
in office, as opposed to the growing interests of the United 
States, declared in the British House of Lords, to be an act 
of barbarity, inconsistent with European manners, or civil- 
ized war&re. 

But the most signal victory obtained during this war, by 
American, over British soldiers, was at New Orleans on the 
8th of January, 1815. That city had for a long time been 
menaced, by the enemy, and various attempts had been 
made to obtain possession of it, but they were successfully 
repelled. Previous to the 8th of January, every prepara- 
tion had been made on the part of Engliuid to capture this 
important city, which, from its local situation; was the na- 
tural depot of the produce and inanufactures of all the wes- 
tern states; and was of course in possession of the key of 
the commerce of that part of the country with the Atlantic 
states, as well as other parts of the world. A large force, 
consisting of from twelve to /ifteen thousand men, most of 
whom had served in the campaigns of Europe, was fitted 
out under the command of Sir Edward Packenham, who 
was a relative of, and had been a favourite general under 
the Duke of Wellington. They approached the city in full 
confidence of success ; their watch word being, in the spirit 
by which they were actuated. Beauty <md Booty. But lit- 
tle did they dream of the awful reception they were to meet 
with. The gallant Jackson, who had so often distinguished 
lumself, by his patriotic and soldierlike conduct during the 
War, was already selected by government to defend thii 
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part of the Union from the impending invasion. With a sa- 
gacity, promptitude and exertion, almost unparalleled, every 
necessary means of defence were prepared, and although 
with an army pf less than five thousand men, he completely 
vanquished the invading foe, who lost in the conflict, not 
only a great proportion of their army, but many of their 
principal officers, among whom was their commander in 
chief, Sir Edward Packenham, and the second in com- 
mand, Gen. Gibbs ; the third in command also. Gen. Keane, 
was supposed to have been mortally wounded, he having 
been carried off from the field, in the early part of the en- 
gagement. This was indeed a proud day for America, but 
an equally humiliating one to Great Britain. Being releas- 
ed from her conflicts in continental Europe, she fitted out 
and despatched to this country, a much more powerful force, 
whether considered in point of numbers, or the skill and 
experience of her officers and soldiers, than she had at any 
former period of the war. Although on the northern frontier, 
the American arms during the preceding year had proved 
victorious, and the battles fought in that quarter were dis- 
tinguished for the obstinacy and 'carnage with which they 
were conducted, yet though defeated, the British boasted of 
the equal conflict. But not so at New Orleans, — the victo- 
ry there obtained by Gen. Jackson, is almost without a par- 
allel in the annals of the world. With comparatively a 
handful of men, he preserved the principal city of the south 
and west, from rape, plunder and destruction, against a con- 
fident enemy, of nearly threefold his numerical strength. 

This unexpected blow, was deeply felt in England. Her 
national pride was mortified ; but she was more sensibly 
aflected by the loss of so many of her distinguished warriors. 
In the death of Qen. Packenham particularly, they experi- 
enced the sacrifice of a man in a desperate enterprise, whose 
place in her armies it was not easy to supply. But the Bri- 
tish government, through a wounded and humiliated spirit, 
at first, refused the usud honours to hjs memory, which had I 
before been uniformly conferred on similar characters; 
Lord Castlereagh, in his place in the House of Commons, 
declaring, that however meritorious might be the character 
of that lamented officer, or however distinguished his servi- 
ces, yet the particular occasion on which he lost his valua- 
ble life, was not of that description, which could justify his 
'csty's ministers in proposing to record it by a public 
•unent. Thus indirectly admitting the skill and brave- 
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jy of the Americans in the defence of New Orleans, to be 
superior to that displayed by his own countrymen in the at- 
tack. It is but justice however to remark, that not many 
weeks after, the same minister rose, in the same house, and 
moved for funeral honors to Major-General Sir Edward 
Packenham, who fell at New Orleans, on the 8th of Janoa^ 
ry, 1815, and than whom, he said, few could have performed 
more eminent services. He stated that Gen. Packenham 
ktd received a wound at the storming of St. Lucie, and 
another at Martinique. It was his particular wish to h% 
sent out to serve in the Peninsula, where he took an able 
share in the battle of Talavera, but he particularly distin- 
guished himself in the battle of Salamanca. Here, having 
led on the third division, he turned the enemy's lefl wing, 
and so everted himself as to acquire the marked applause of 
the duke of Wellington and the whole army. Other servi- 
ces had been rendered, and a resolution was carried unani- 
mously, to cause a monument to be erected to his memory 
in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul. 

To have conquered a superior force, under the command 
of such an experienced and able general, may well be sup- 
posed to have diffused universal joy and triumpl*^ throii^hout 
the United States. The gloom which had for a considera^ 
ble time prevailed, was now dissipated, and every Ameri- 
can bosom was inspired with confidence in the strength 
and ability of its country, to defend and protect her rightf 
and liberties. 

But the period had now nearly arrived, when recourse to 
amis was no longer necessary. The negociations at Ghent, 
ahbough at this time unknown in the LFnited States, had 
terminated in a pacific issue, in the month of December 
preceding. In the month of February, the glad tidings of 
peace reached this country, and never was a national act 
more joyfully announced throughout the several states, than 
this. For although the war had been conducted with honour 
and glory, on the part of the administration, yet the country 
had sufiered, in consequence of the interruption and sacri- 
fice of her accustomed pursuits, especially those of a mer- 
cantile or commercial nature ; her ports had been, block- 
aded, and on the ocean, there was hardly a possibility of an 
escape from capture, by some of the numerous British crui- 
zers, whi6h covered every sea. To be relieved, from a 
state of such embarrassment and distress, and to have . the 
^ide world thrown open to the free and uninterrupted e.xer- 
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tions of our enterprising and industrious citizens, was an 
event, by every one anxiously desired, and every where 
justly appreciated. 

Peace being established, the administration had only te 
pursue a course, adapted to the altered situation of the 
eountry. President Madison therefore, turned his whole 
attention to advance those interests, and remedy those de- 
fects, which the experience of the late v^ar had developed, 
as peculiar to the American people. The resuscitation ol 
trade and commerce, the re-establishment of the finances, 
the institution of a National Bank, to prevent in future, the 
embarrassments of government through the vj^ant of pecunia- 
ry resources, with many other salutary acts, characterise 
the close of his administration, and bear ample testimony to 
the comprehensiveness of his views and the accuracy of his 
judgment. 

In his retirement, like his two illustrious predecessors, from 
the most honourable and exalted office, in the power of a 
free people to bestow, he is enjoying the respect, gratitude 
and veneration of his fellow citizens. He was called to the 
presidency in a viery^ difficult period of our history, and 
rliutigir perhaps" better qualified for the discharge of the du- 
ties of that office in times of peace and tranquillity, it was 
nevertheless his lot, to guide the helm of government, dur^^ 
ing the only serious and alarming war, in which his coun-t 
try had been engaged since that of her independence. He 
was ever distinguished as a scholar and a statesman ; his 
imagination lively but not ardent ; his wit refined and poign- 
ant ; his penetration quick and discriminating ; and his 
reserve in affairs of state, was habitual, politic and wise. 
No breach of promise could be imputed to him, for he was 
guilty of none. His views concerning the best interests of 
his country, for the most part, first appeared in his measures 
adopted, or recommended to the legislative branch of gov- 
ernment ; and his honesty as a statesman was never ques- 
tioned, although frequently surrounded by intrigues and be- 
set with importunities. It is also observed of him, that in 
his public life, he rarely resorted to any trick of expedien- 
cy, but uniformly sought to govern men more by their rea- 
son, than their passions. His political writings from the 
day of his earliest efforts, to the last of his public life, are 
particularly distinguished for a style at once easy, natural, 
and classically English ; they were intended not to dazzle, 
but to convince ; not to amuse the fancy, but to satisfy the 
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nnderstanding. His coUoqaial powers are also mentioned 
as being both instructive and agreeable, sometimes exerted 
in political or philosophical discussion, and sometimes em* 
ployed in the playfulness of wit and humour, according to 
the different situations in which he may be placed. 

In conclusion, it may with confidence be observed, that 
the Hiind of James Madison is of the very first order. It 
unites simplicity with grandeur, dignity with moderation, 
and delights more in the mildness of persuasion, than in 
tbe harshness of reproof. 

It is doubtful whether America has ever produced a 
more excellent Statesman ; it is certain, that she has 
Qerer seen a more iionourable and upright man. 
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Fifth President of the United States. 

Few American statesmen have been so distinguished for 
the length of pubhc life, or eminent services rendered theiM 
country, as James Monroe. He was a native of Virginia; 
born upon the banks of the Potomac, in the year 1759. Al- 
though his ancestors were respectable, and among the earli- 
est emigrants to this country, he had, in early life, to rely 
wholly upon his own exertions for success. He had i^ 
powerful family connexions to support him ; no paternal 
inheritance to give him importance in society. He however 
bad received a regular collegiate education at the university 
of William and Mary, in his native state. Ardently devoted 
to his country, he took part in the revolutionary war, when 
but a youth, and on several occasions was distinguished fcH^ 
bis undaunted courage. He was among those who literaM 
shed their blood in the cause of independence ; and the finv 
ness and gallantry of his conduct,, in every instance, ensured 
lor him the respect and esteem of all those with whom M 
acted. As early as 1776, he obtained a commission in ond 
of the regiments raised in Virginia, and joined the army af 
New- York, under the command of General Washington. He 
was in the battle fought at Haerlam Heights^ and at WhiU 
Plains, as also in those of Brandywine, Germantown, 3,nd 
Monmouth, But he was, perhaps, more partibularly distin-. 
guished in the celebrated " Victory of Trenton," than iW 
any other ; in which he performed a very active part, anf 
. received severe wounds, with which he long lingered, an^ 
which he barely survived. Some particulars of that impoi 
ant event, at that time so inspiriting to the almost dishearl 
ened Americans, are given by General Wilkinson, in 
Memoirs, and must be read with interest by all who feel fol' 
their country's honour. 

" It was broad day," observes the General, " and the storoi 
beat violently in our faces. The attack had commenced oi 
the left, and was immediately answered bjJlColonel Stark, ii 
our front, who forced the enemy's picket and pressed inl 
the town^ our column being close at his heels. The enemj 
made a raomentary shew of resistance, by a wild, undirecl 
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fire from the 'windows of their quarters, which they abaodon- 
[ed, as we advanced, and made an attempt to form in the 
lain-street, which might have succeeded, but for a six-gun 
ittery, opened by Capt. T. Forrest^ under the immediate 
rder of General Washington, at the head of King's-street, 
rhich annoyed the enemy in various directions ; and the 
[decision of Capt. William Washington, who, seconded by 
■Lieutenant Monroe^ (afterwards President of the United 
ifitates) led the advanced guard of the left column, perceiving 
[that the enemy were endeavouring to form a battery, rushed 
fonmrdy drove the artillerists from their guns, and took two 
itces in the act of firing, 
" These officers were both wounded in the charge ; the 
iptain in the wrist, the lieutenant through the shoulder. 
^hese particular acts of gallantry have never been noticed, 
yet they could net have been too highly appreciated ; for 
the enemy had got his artillery into operation, in a narrow 
reet, it might have checked our movement, and given him 
to form and reflect ; and if he had retired across the 
tge in his near, and taken post, he would have placed a 
Mefiie between us, which, in our half naked, half frozen con« 
dition, he ought to have defended against pur utmost efforts ; 
IBu^ we in turn might have b^en compelled to retreat, which 
bott/ff have been fatal to us.^^ 

i Such distinguished acts of bravery, as were displayed by 
tbe young Monroe, could not escape the notice of his country, 
id we find him successively promoted, through the various 
les of office, to that of the command of a regiment, to be 
in his native state. He was also, about this period, 
||)pointed, by the government of Virginia, a military com- 
^ssioner, in which capacity he visited the army in the 
mthern states. His conduct, in the performance of the 
ities of this office, like that which had characterised him 
liformly before, was such as to meet with the undivided 
ind unqualified approbation of his country. 

During this period of life he had become sincerely devoted 
b Washington, a warm admirer and imitator of Jefferson, 

!id the companion and friend of Madison. It is no common 
aise to be associated with such names, and the high esti- 
ation in which he was held by them, was subsequently ex- 
iRipIified, by their several selections of him for the most 
mportant commissions and appointments, and confiding to 
)im the discussion and arrangement of the primary interests 
f the nation, both at home and abroad. After having serv- 
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ed his country in the field, he was, towards the close of theh 
war, called to a seat in the highest councils in his native 
state, and in 1783 he was elected a member of the old con- 
gress, in which he was instrumental, among the venerable 
sages of the republic, in effecting the formation of the present, 
constitution of the United States. He was one of those, 
however, who partook of the fears of Patrick Henry, that too, 
much power was vested in the' general government, at th^ 
expense of the rights and sovereignty of the several states^ 
and was particularly anxious to guard against the injQuenc^ 
of what were considered the aristocratic features of tha^ 
document. Time, indeed, has convinced him, as it has coorj 
vinced many of his cotemporaries, that their apprehensions! 
were groundless, and shown, that although there was some- 
thing to be dreaded from the consolidation and the excess ot^ 
executive authority, there was also something to be feared 
from anarchy. After long debates, an infinite deal of ani- 
madversion, through the medium of the press, and the mos^ 
violent altercations of party, the constitution has found ita 
just balance, and the good and wise of everj^ description cl 
citizens, now unite in opinion, that the presidential power it 
so checked, that, whether in the circumstances of peace o^' 
of war, it is impossible for the chief magistrate to abuse, ta 
any serious extent, the trust committed to his hands. 

Having studied law, Mr. Monroe afterwards, for some 
years, pursued the practice of the law ; but his princip^ 
course of life has been political. In the legislature of Vip 
ginia, and in the new congress of the United States, he wat| 
uniformly distinguished as being one of the most intelligent 
active, and efficient meml^ers. . 

In the year 1794, soon after the commencement oT th| 
French Revolution, he was chosen, by President Washinj ' 
ton, to represent the United States, near the French goveri 
ment. Being devoted, from his earliest years, to the cause 
liberty, the warmth of his sentiments for the rights of mad 
and the freedom of nations, led him, in some measure, to dc 
part from the sage and cautious policy of that illustriouj 
patriot, by wh6m he was recalled. This occurrence t 
place at a tinie when party spirit prevailed to an unconrim 
degree in this country, on the subject of the revolution 
France, and when a majority of the members of Gene 
Washington's administration, as well as a majority of the 
fellow-citizens, were opposed to the principles and poIi<^ 
adopted by the then rulers of the French Republic. M^ 
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oe, eoBscious of the purity of his motives, most sensibly 
this mark of censure upon his public conduct, and on his 

to America, he published his vindication, which seem- 
to satisfy the great body of the people, that, if he had 
ed, it was more from a generous feeling for the wrongs 
k1» tyrants inflicted on their fellow-creatures, than from 
f perversity of inclination to deviate from his instructions. 
^ General Washington, though he had felt himself con- 
Mned to take this unpleasant step, never hesitated to de- 
re his confidence in the integrity and patriotism of Mr. 
»roe. It was a difference of opinion only as to the political 
ifse most expedient for the United States to pursue, at that 
weal period, that caused the return of the ambassador. 
^ot Jong after the election of Mr. Jefferson to the Presi- 
^1, Mr. Monroe, after having filled the office of Governor 
''irginia, during the constitutional term of three years, 
received a unanimous vote of thanks from both branches 

legislature, was orice more called into the service of 
general government. He was appointed envoy extraor- 
*ry and minister plenipotentiary to the Court of France. 
OQgh the duties, devolved upon him hy this appointment, 
fe arduous, it may well be supposed that it was grateful to 
feelings. To be appointed, with additional powers, to the 
e office, in a foreign nation, from which, a few years bc- 
^ he had b«dn recalled, was evidence to the world that the 
Mence of his country in his integrity and abilities, still 
rained undiminished. During his mission at the Court of 
?• Uoud, among other national objects accomplished, the 
^important was the final execution, in conjunction with 
phea K. Livingston, of the treaty with the French govern- 
% by which the whole of Louisiana, including all that 
^ense territory beyond the Mississippi, was ceded to the 
«ed States. . ' 

iiaving accomplished the principal objects for which he 
w sent to Prance, he was directed to proceed to London, 
^^!J? ,been appointed the successor of Mr. Rufus King, 
!. ^^aister to the Court of St. James. After remaining 

Etime at this court, he proceeded, as Ambassador, to the 
'Jsh Court at Madrid, in order to conclude a treaty be- 
|. » that government and the United States. Not being 
We at that time^to effect this object, he again returned to 
«^^don, where he continued in his official capacity for sev- 
jj! years. It was during this period, ,that the greatest 
palticB attended both our intercourse and negociations, 
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with England. She had already by her impreasnieiit 
American seamen, her attack upon the Chesapeak, a b 
tional ship, and other equally wanton and lawless abase 
the dignity and sovereignty of the United States, excited 
strong feeling of indignation among a great majority of ^ 
American people, which was still more highly excited < 
the obstinate refusal on the part of the British governing 
to make reparation, or atonement. 

Upon the death of Mr. Pitt and the succession of J| 
Fox, as premier in the British government, which was c^ 
sidered as a most happy event for' the United States, lij 
Monroe, in conjunction with Mr. William Pinckney, s^ 
eeeded in concluding a treaty between the two countri^ 
Although it was admitted on all hands that it was the ve 
best that could be obtayied at the time, it was not approt* 
by Mr. Jefferson — subsequent events, however, have rend^ 
ed it doubtful, whether it would not have been better to h^ 
accepted it, imperfect as it was. Soon after this period, llj 
Monroe returned to America, and retired from public life, 
his seat in his native state. His fellow citizens howev4 
were unwillina that he should long remain in this situatic 
Ilis services and abilities were required for the good of ti 
community at large, and he was once more elected to t 
office of Chief Magistrate of Virginia. 

In 1811, When our political relatione with France su 
England were in a most perplexed and unsettled state, ai 
the negociations between the United States and those forn 
dable powers, were attended with the utmost difficulty aj 
labour^ Mr. Monroe was appointed Secretary of Sta! 
and the ability and firmness displayed in his correspondeQ 
with foreign ministers, were such as to excite the admirati* 
of the American people ; but aggressions upon the rigl 
and sovereignty of the United States, were still persisted i 
especially by England, and no alternative was left to govei 
ment, but to declare, as she did, the well known war of 181 
against that overbearing nation. 

In these trying and perilous times, no man stood mc 
distinguished for firmness, ability, and patriotism, than 1 
Monroe. During the earlier part of the war, the succ(| 
was various on either side. But after peace had taken plaij 
among the powers of Europe, England wa^^ left to direct i 
whole of her forces against this country. In every quarti 
both by sea and land, the United States were exposed to tj 
attack of the enemy. Castine was taken ; our harbours w€ 
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Noekaded ; Baltimore and other places, assaulted ; Wash- 
iagton burnt ; and New-Orleans, that key of the western 
Iporld, was threatened with invasion by a numerous army, 
fed on by generals who had been experienced in battle 
Igainst Spain, Portugal, and France. At this gloomy period, 
rhen the most confident began to hesitate, Mr. Monroe waa 
called to fill the Department of War, while at the same time, 
[ke was at the head of that, of State. Immediately after this 
[appointment, the war assumed a new and cheering aspect. 
[The Americans were successful in various engagements ; 
[«nd above all, the glorious victory at New-Orleans was ob- 
ined by General Jackson, over an invading British army, 
Dsisting of three times the number of troops commanded 
y him. This joyful event took place on the 8th of January, 
15. In the month of February - following, the news of 
ace arrived in this country. Upon which, Mr. Monroe 
tired from the war department, but continued to act as 
cretary of State, until the 4th of March, 1817, when he 
called to fill the highest office in the gift of his country- 
n, that of President of the United States — thus proving 
t they were not forgetful, that the blaze of glory with which 
campaign of 1814, closed, was in a great measure owing 
the unceasing exertions which he had made to rally the 
tion to the vindication of its rights, and the defence of its 
itory. 
His inaugural address was replete with the principles of a 

ttriot and statesman, by which he had been governed 
rough so long and useful a public life. But notwithstand- 
ng the war had been brought to a close, Mr. Monroe at the 
brnmencement of his administration, was fully sensible that 
ke had a difficult part to perform. 
! With the termination of the wars of the French Revolu- 

n, party spirit became almost, if not wholly, extinct. There 
e numbers, however, who clung to its image. By party 

y had become consequential, and they were unwilling to 
dtness the cessation of the cause of their self-importance. 
^. Monroe perceived the necessity of uniting the country ; 
jPextinguirfiing the feuds, which had so long distracted the 
pantry, and divided its most accomplished citizens. He 
fas desirous of giving scope to the talents of every enlight- 
fted American for the benefit of the whole, by whatever 
iriitical denomination he had been previously known. For 
kis, he? has been severely censured ; but the common sense 
'^ the people is every day applauding and hailing with plea- 
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sure the concentration of mind, from which the public m 
derive the greatest advantage. Instead of the bickerings 
party, there has succeeded an emulation for internal impr<» 
ment, for manufactures, for commercial enterprise, for i 
fences by sea and land, and for the promotion of the arts t 
sciences. The foreign relations of the country being>! 
general, amicably arranged, and those of a domestic natf 
in a prosperous state, he projected a tour through several 
the United States, principally for the purpose of acquiring 
accurate knowledge of the feelings, situation, and interests 
a great people, over whose destinies he was called to presii 
and perhaps partly with a view, by his own example and i 
fluence, to do away whatever might remain of either sectioi 
or party prejudice, amongst so extended a nation. Accol 
ingly, on the first day of June, 1817, accompanied by Genei 
Swift, and his private secretary, he set out for the northe 
and eastern states, and arrived at Baltimore the same ^ 
He proceeded from that city to Philadelphia ; thence throQj 
New- Jersey to New- York ; through each of the New-Enghrt 
States ; from thence through the northern frontiejr of t) 
State of New-York and Lake Erie, to Detroit. From tl 
place he sat out on his return, through Ohio, Pennsylvaa 
and Virginia, and reached Washington City about the midd 
of September. Thus having performed a journey of thn 
thousand miles through this most interesting and importfi 
portion of our country, in the short space of three montl 
and an half 

In this tour he visited many of the principal cities ai 
towns in the several states through which he passed, ei^ 
cially those in New-England. It is impossible, in this ]k 
ited f^etch, to describe or to do justice to the ceremonies ai 
addresses with which he was received, in his progie 
through the country. Suffice it to say, that he was ev6! 
where received with enthusiastic gladness, with ringing* 
bells and the roar of artillery, and with all the pomp ad 
parade of military and civil processions ; party spirit wi 
bushed, and the whole community, of either sex or ag 
seemed to be only anxious of an opportunity to display tbfi 
sincere respect for his private virtues, and their grateful a 
miration for his public services. It was one continued ti 
umphant entry, such as was never witnessed in this counti 
before, and never since, except in the recent instance of tl 
" Nation's Guest," General La Fayette. 
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^ Upon his arrival at Washington, he immediately entered 

wpon the arduous duties of his office. After the close of 

the session of congress which commenced not long after his 

I return, he commenced his second tour through a part of the 

I southern, and at a subsequent period, his third, through sev* 

I era! of the western states, in both of which he was received 

with the same degree of civility, hospitality and enthusiasm, 

i which he had experienced in the northern and eastern states. 

^■The effect of these visits of the president to the several 

• statesjFwEfi not only beneficial to the nation at large, but 

• must have been peculiarly gratifying to him personally. It 
I tended very m^uch to harmonise the conflicting passions 
; which had before raged among the people, and served to 
I unite them in their exertions for the good of their common 
i country, instead of wasting their strength in the baleful con- 
I fiicts of party spirit, while at the same time he must have 
i been sensibly affected, to be received wherever he travelled, 

i with such unusual and undissembled tokens of gratitude and 
I esteem. The high estimation in which he was held by his 
> fellow citizens, in some degree perhaps, produced by his per- 
\ fionai interview between the people of the different sections 
f of the country, may be conceived, from the circumstance, 
( that in 182J he-was for the second time, called to the chair 
I of chief magistrate of the republic ; having received every 
f vote (save one,) throughout the United States. 

During the first term of Mr. Monroe's administration, it 
was his happy lot to witness the prosperity of his country 
} beyond any former example. At peace with all the world, 
i*she was left to the undisturbed enjoyment of her natural 
pursuits of agriculture, commerce and manufactures. The 
, same may be observed of the succeeding four years of his 
presidency. No unpleasant event occurred to interrupt the 
t peace and happiness of the nation, except indeed the war 
I with the Seminole Indians, which through the instrumcntal- 
I ity of Gen. Jackson, was speedily brought to an honourable 
and decisive issue. During the whole of his administration, 
I no internal commotions or foreign wars took place, to swell 
the historian's page. When he entered upon the duties of 
his office, he found the nation at peace ; at the expiration 
; of eight years, he left it in the same happy situation, enjoy- 
ing all the blessings which a free people could desire ; to 
! use his own language, her commerce flourishing and increas- 
ing, ht^r revenue exceeding the most favourable anticipationSi 

10 
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and her relations with foreign nations, placed on conditions, 
most favourable and honourable to our country. 

President Monroe retired from the chief magistracy on 
the fourth of March 1825, and is now like his illustrious 
predecessors, Adams, Jefferson and Madison, in the decline 
of life, enjoying as a private citizen, those inestimable rights 
ind privileges, which were in a great measure, through his 
and their exertions, secured to their common country. 

The mind of Mr. Monroe is plain, but strong. Hisimagii^ 
nation has no influence whatever over his understanding^ 
He patiently listens to advice, but is solely directeltl by his 
own judgment. He has been described as a man of ardent 
feelings, but possessed to a remarjiable degree, of the facul* 
ty of restraining them, even on occasions the most provok«4 
ing. He is a determined friend with little of bitterness Gf, 
animosity. " If we survey the whole of his administration,^ 
it will be difficult to fix upon a real blemish. He was not 
able to satisfy all the cravings of ambition ; he did not lis^. 
ten to the claims of mere party men ; and therefore he hai 
ben traduced. Futurity will make manifest what is here 
predicted, that the people will one day readily admit, that 
James Monroe, whatever trifling errors he may have commit* 
ted, has been the benefactor of his country, and an able^ 
and upright statesman." 



I Sixth President of the United States. 

j 

John QuiNCY Adams, the son of John Adams, late Pres- 
ident of the United States, was born at Bri'.intree in the 
j state of Massachusetts, July 11th, 1767. It may well be 
presumed, that under the parental care of such a father, no 
pains or expense were spared in the cultivation of his mind, 
^ in his early years. In 1778, being then only in the eleventh 
pyear of his age, he went with his father to France, who was 
^«t that time, a joint commissioner with Dr. Franklin and 
Arthur Lee, to that court. He was not long afterwards plac- 
I ed in a school at Paris, where he continued for some time. 
His father, however, being called to Holland, in pursuance of 
bis official duties, took his son with him, and first ohiuned 
far him a situation in a public school at Amsterdamr^^^ 
afterwards, at a suitable time, sent him to the celebrated 
University of Ley den. It may easily be imagined what rapid 
improvements he must have made of the advantages of edu- 
cation he enjoyed, from the circam^tance that as early as 
1781 he accompanied, as private secretary, the late Judge 
Dana to St. Petersburgh, who had been appointed Minister 
; Plenipotentiary to the Empress of Russia. Mr. Adams contin- 
ued more than a year in this situation; when he left St. Peters- 
burgh, to rejoin his father in Holland. He remained in 
^various parts of Europe until 1785. About this time, his 
father was appointied Minister to the Court of St. James, and 
he returned to this country. He was soon afterwards ad- 
mitted to an advanced standing in Cambridge University, 
where he received the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1787. 
Having completed the usual period for the study of the law, 
he was admitted to the bar,, in the courts of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, and commenced the practice in 
Boston, where he remained about four years, highly distin<* 
guished both for classical and legal acquirements. 

It was not, however, owing to these qualifications only, that 
at so early an ^ge he attracted the attention and admiration 
of those who knew him. From the course of his education, 
^th at home and abroad, antl his various situations and em- 
Iployments in Europe, he had, although so young, acquired, 
om iresearpb and observation, most of the essential requi- 
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sites of a statesman. His society and informatien was ea^et* 
]y sought after, both by the old and the young ; and at that 
period, he was considered and pronounced as the best edu- 
cated man of his age in New- England. 

Such qualifications for public life could not be overlooked 
by his country. In 1791, being then but twenty-four years 
of age, he was appointed Minister to the United Netherlands, 
by General Washington. After having performed the duties 
attached to this embassy, to the entire satisfaction of his 
government, he again returned to the United States.. He 
was afterwards, while in Europe, again nominated by Gen^ 
Washington as Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of Lis- 
bon ; so highly war* he held, in the estimation of that sage 
and illustrious patriot. Upon the accession of his father to 
the presidency, his destination was changed, and he was ap- 
pointed Minister to the Court of Berlin. This appointment 
entitled him to the outfits of a minister plenipotentiary, which 
wouMmmount to the sum of nine thousand dollars. Bui as 
he v^ already in Europe, he generously relinquished that 
amount, and received only a sum which, together with what 
he received as minister resident at the Netherlands, consti- 
tuted the usual amount allowed to foreign ministers. This 
last appointment being made by his father, consideraWe jeal- 
ousy was excited at the time, that parental partiality pre- 
dominated over all other considerations. These feelings, 
however, were not long entertained ; the distinguished talents 
of Mr. Adams, connected with public services already per- 
formed, were considered, by a great majority of his fellow- 
citizens, as justly entitling him to this important trust. And 
that the appointment was made, solely with a view to the pub- 
lic good, may be justly inferred, from the recommendation of 
General Washington, contained in a letter to John Adams, 
then President of the United States, on this subject. It 
equally proves the delicacy of the father, and the merits of 
the son. The letter is as follows ; 

" Monday, 20th February, 1797. 
** Dear Sir : — I thank you for giving me the perusal of 
the enclosed. The sentiments do honour to the head and 
heart of the writer, and if my wishes would be of any avail, 
they should go to you in a strong hope, that you will not with-' 
hold merited promotion from' Mr. John Quincy Adams, 
because he is your son. For, without intending to compli- 
ment the father or mother, or to censure any others, I give it 
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as my decided opinion, that Mr. Adams is the most vaJuable 

pQbHc character that we have abroad, and that there remains 

DO doubt in my mind, that he will prove himself the ablest 

of all our diplomatic corps. If he was not brought into that 

I line, or into any other public walk, I could not, upon the 

principle which has regulated my conduct, disapprove the 

tantion which is hinted at in your letter. But he is already 

entered. The public, more and more, as he is known, are 

, appreciating his talents and worth ; and his country would 

f sustain a loss, if these were to be checked, by over delicacy 

on your part. 

" With sincere esteem, &c. &c. 

"GEO. WASHINGTON." 

Mr. Adams remained in Berlin from 1797 until April 
1801, during which time he concluded a treaty of commerce 
witb Prussia, which has been continued inviolate to the pre- 
sebt time. By this, and other important services, rendered 
the United States, he abundantly proved himself to be not 
wiworthy of the high estimation in which he was held by the 
Paiher of his Country. He was then recalled, and returned 
to America in September, 1801, a few months preceding the 
Commencement of Mr. Jefferson's administration. Soon 
after his return he was elected a mejnber of the senate of his 
native state, and continued in that capacity for one year, 
when he was chosen a senator of the United States* for six 
years, from the fourth of March, 1803. When elected, the 
spirit of party raged with considerable virulence throughout 
Ae country ; and Mr. Adams was supported by the federal- 

. fsts, who were strongly opposed to the general course of pol- 
icy pursued by Mr. Jefferson. Mr. Adams, for several years, 
warmly supported the views and principles of his constituents. 
But in 1807, when the great national question, as to the ex- 
pediency of laying an embargo on an vessels within the juris- 
diction of the United States, came before congress, he advo- 
cated that measure, and thereby became obnoxious to the 
legislature of the State, which had conferred upon him the 
station he held in congress. He, therefore, in 1808, sent to 

, the legislature his resignation, accompanied by a letter, of 
which the following is a copy : 
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'< To the Honourable Senate and House of Representative^ 

of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
** Gentlemen : 

*' It has been my endeavour, as I have conceived it my 
duty, while holding a seat in the Senate of the Union, to sap^- 1 
port the administration of the general government, in aiil ; 
necessary measures within its competency, the object of i 
which was to preserve from seizure and depredation the per- 
sons and property of our citizens, and to vindicate the rights ^ 
essential to the independence of our country, against the un-t' 
just pretensions and aggressions of foreign powers. 

" Certain resolutions, recently passed by you, have express- 
ed your disapprobation of the measures to which, under the ; 
influence of these motives, I gave my assent. As far as the 
opinion of a majority in the legislature can operate, I cannot 
but consider the resolutions as enjoining upon the represen- . 
tatives of the state in congress, a sort of opposition to the 
national administration, in which I cannot, consistently with 
my principles, concur. To give you, however, an opportunity 
of placing in the Senate of the United States a member who 
may devise and enforce the means of relieving our fellow- 
citizens from their present sufferings, without sacrificing the.; 
peace of the nation, the personal liberties of our seamen, or - 
the neutral rights of our commerce, I now restore to you the i 
trs.st committed to my charge, and rosign my seat as a sena- 
tor of the United States, on the part of the Commonwealtk 

" I am, with perfect respect, gentlemen, your very humble 
and obedient servant, 

" JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

** Boston, June 8, 1808." 

This event, however unpleasant, at the lime, it might have ^ 
been to his feelings, did not interrupt the career of his pub- 
lic life, for which he was so pre-eminently qualified. The 
acquisition of a man, possessed of such superior endowments, 
to a party, was not to be neglected by government ; and in 
the year 1809 he was appointed, by Mr. Madison, Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Emperor of Russia. In the discharge 
of this important trust, he acquitted himself with his usual 
ability, and by his efforts contributed greatly to those ami» 
cable relations which have, and in all probability will long i 
continue to exist, between that powerful nation aAd the Vnii^ \ 
M States. 
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Se wasfftrwards appointed, in conjunction with Albert 
Gallatin, James A. Bayard, Henry Clay, and Jonathan Ru9- 
kU, a Commissioner at Ghent, where a treaty of peace be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain was concluded 
with the commissioners, on the part of the British govern- 
ment, in December, 1814. In this important negociation, 
Mr. Adams, as may well be supposed, from his long dipio* 
imatic experience and acknowledged talents, acted a most 
kconspicuous part. His services were recognised with grati- 
pode by his country ; and on the election of Mr. Monroe to 
the presidency, he was selected, by that upright and experi- 
jCDced statesman, to fill the important office of Secretary of 
State. Soon after his return from Europe, in August, 1817, 
iiie entered upon the discharge of the duties of that highly 
I responsible trust, in which he continued, during the whole 
kf Mr. Monroe's administration ; and it is but justice to re- 
imark, that in the performance of his various and laborious 
duties, he was uniformly distinguished, not only for his pa- 
triotic feelings, but for the signal ability displayed in his offi*-' 
cial correspondence and communications. 

Such are the outlines of the principal political events of 
Ihe Hfe of John Quihcy Adams, anterior to the 4th of March, 
1825, wh^n, having been, by the solemn and deliberate act 
|f the constitutional authorities of his country, declared to 
be elected Presideiit of the United States, he entered upon 
jthe duties of this last and highest office, in the power of a free 
pid. gr^^l^people to bestow. Perhaps his virtues and tal- 
fcnts are tJK put to a still higher test, than they have ever 
^n before ; yet if is confidently believed, that America, as 
prell as Europe, will not fail to award to him the laurel which 
be may merit, and that they will not fail to assign to him the 
irst rank among the most enlightened of statesmen and th6 
Wfoesl of patriots^ 
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This distinguished individual, who has, for the last 
leen years, attracted so mueh of the attention and admi^ 
tion of the American people, was born in that district of 
country now known by the name of Kentucky ; it not tl 
being constituted a state. His parents were respectable, 
not wealthy. He however received, through the aid 
friends and relations, all the advantages of an early edu< 
tion, which the means of that part of the country, at the tii 
would admit. 

Having determined upon the course of life most conged 
to his genius and taste, he completed his term of instructi( 
and was admitted to the bar at the early age of twenty-oi 
He had scarcely commenced his professional career, befij 
he was recognised as one of the most able and eloquent T&l 
in the western states. In the powers of reasoning, in el 
quence of debate, united to the talent of deep and cuttll 
sarcasm, in which, perhaps, he sometimes too freely indulg< 
he was without a competitor. Possessed of these great 
vantages, splendid talents of his own, and the highest coi 
dence of the community, he continued in practice of the II 
for several years, with unexampled success. 

But the time was now arriving when it was considers 
that such powers as were possessed by Mr. Ck|| Uonge 
not to a section^ but ought to be exerted for th^P^od of tj 
nation at large. He vms, in consequence, elected, alm< 
unanimously, a member of congress by his fellow-citizei 
in 1809. 

The high reputation, which he held in his native state, was 
not unknown at Washington, and the display of his talent^i 
during the succeeding congress, afforded abundant proof that 
he richly deserved it. It can easily be perceived in what 
estimation he was held by the national council, from the cir* 
cumstance, that although but comparatively a new member, 
he was, in 1811, elected Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives, an office, especially during the session of congresS|,| 
tiewed either as it respects its labour, responsibility, or infia* 
ence, is second to none, save that of the President. Hif| 
address to the House, on the occasion, was such as might be 
expected from such a man— expressing, indeed, diffidence in 
his ability to discharge the duties devolved upon him, bat 
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Mete with the sentiments of an American patriot and 

btatesmao. 

It was during this period of time, that war with Great Bri- 
fl was contempla^d by the administration, and many bills, 
eparatory to this event, were successively introduced into 
ingress, which were warmly discussed, by both parties, in 
the House. The encroachments of the two great belligerent 
powers in Europe, especially that of Great Britain, upon our 
indisputable rights, were not only persevered in, but increas- 
ed to such an extent, that, in the view of government, no 
choice was left, but either to submit to the abject and humil- 
ttting condition of dependants upon the will of a foreign 
Mm ; or to rise in our strength, and maintain those rights 
N interests which had been acquired by the war of inde- 
pendence. The latter alternative was chosen ; and accord- 
^ly, on the iSth day of June, 1812, war was declared 
gainst Great Britain. Mr. Clay, owing to his situation as 
Speaker of the House, was prevented from taking, in public, 
M active a part as some others, in the debates on this subject ; 
yjt It IS well known that he was zealously engaged in favour 
Of the measure, considering it as absolutely necessary, for our 
jreservation, as an independent nation. 
.A special session of the new congress was held in May, 
1*813, when Mr. Clay was re-elected Speaker, by a large 
Nority ; Mr. Pitkin, of Connecticut, being the rival candi- 
pte, and supported by those who were opposed to the war. 
pe continued in this office until January, 1814, when he was 
appointed a joint commissioner with Mr. Gallatin, Adams, 
%ard and Russell, for the purpose of effecting a treaty of 
jP^ice with Great Britain. The commissioners, American 
Jnd British, held their sittings at Ghent, where the well 
fflown treaty of peace, between the two countries, was con- 
wuded in the month of December following. During the 
potractjd negociations which preceded this important event, 
Nnout intending the least disparagement to the merit of 
pthers, it is but justice to remark, that next to Mr. Adams, 
pow President of the United States, no one stood more con- 
fpicoous for industry, talents and patriotism, than Mr. Clay. 
On his return to the United States, he was every where 
^ted with affection and respect, by his fellow-citizens, 
'pecially in his native state, where he was again chosen a 
fittiber of the ensuing congress, by which he was once more 
'^cted Speaker. He continued in this situation, with the 
'^ception of one or two sessions of congress, which arose 
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from the necessity of his attending to his private affairs at 
home ; until the 4th of March, 1825. During this long pe- 
riod of official duty, as Speaker of the House of Representa* 
tives, Mr. Clay was justly entitled to the gratitude of his coun* 
try for the distinguished ability and fidelity with which he 
performed his public duties, both in the character of a menh' 
ber of congress, individually, and in that of the presiding 
officer of that dignified body. 

While the patriots of Colombia, Mexico, and the other 
provinces of Spain, were engaged in a doubtful and bloody 
struggle for liberty, he exerted all his powers of reason, elo- 
quence and influence, to induce our government to stretch 
forth its helping hand to their assistance. As a friend of 
liberty to mankind, throughout the world, he also early en- 
gaged in the cause of the Greeks, then and now engaged 
with the infidel Turk, fighting for their redemption, from the 
most abject and cruel despotism. His speeches, on these 
important subjects, have shed a lustre upon the talents and 
patriotism of our country. They were read with admiration 
in various parts of the world, and the different congresses in 
South America voted him their thanks and gratitude, for the 
disinterested, generous, and manly exertions which he had 
made in behalf of their infant republics, Mr. Clay was aIso( 
an ardent patron of domestic manufactures and internal inH 
prove men ts. 1 

Although Mr. Clay had, for so many years, attracted the 
attention of the public, he was, in the year^ 1824, placed in i 
still more prominent point of view, than he had ever been 
before. The period had then arrived when a successor t« 
the venerable James Monroe, as President of the Uniteij 
States, was to be selected from the many eminent statesmenf 
of our country. From the high estimation, for talents and 
patriotism, in which Mr. Clay was held, it may well be supj 
posed that he would be supported as a candidate for^thatesj 
alted station, by a great proportion of his fellow-citizend 
But other statesmen were also presented as candidates to thd 
public view ; and Mr. Clay found himself placed in competii 
tion with Mr. Adams, General Jackson, Mr. Crawford, ani 
Mr. Calhoun, all of them eminently distinguished for theii 
abilities and services rendered to their country. j 

Mr. Kremer, a Member of Congress from Pennsylvanii 
and enthusiastically attached to the interests of Gen. JacM 
son, caused a letter to be published in the City of PhDadeH 
phia^ in which the rights of the people were stated to be ill 
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tttmost danger, that another Burr intrigue had akeady 
eofflmenced, and that Mr. Clay was about to sacrifice the in- 
terests of his country, for the accomplishment of selfish pur* 
poses. It can easily be imagined with what feelings of indig- 
kflation he read this most unwarrantable attack uf)on his char- 
[acter— a character, which for great abilities and ardent pat- 
notisBQ, had never before been called in question, even by 
bis most violent political adversaries. 

" This conspiracy," says an able writer in the National 
Journal some weeks after. " This conspiracy of .which the 
"contemptible Kremer was the instrument and scape-goat, 
''but in which we are confident General Jackson had no par* 
" ticipation, had a three-fold object in view — ^to intimidate 
I" Mr. Clay from supporting Mr. Adams in the contest for the 
"Presidency — ^to prevent him from accepting the office of 
" Secretary of State, in case of the election of that gentle- 
;"maa, that the Cabinet might be weakened for the want of 
''his talents — and to destroy him in public estimation, that he 
"mifht be no longer a barrier to the success of their 'Candi- 
*' date at a future election." 

On the 9th of February, 1825, after the usual formalities 
Itkerved on so important an occasion, Mr. Adams was cho- 
on the first balloting, and accordirigly declared President 
the United States, for four years from the 4th day of 
arch then next ensuing, he having the votes of thir- 
n States, Gen. Jackson of seven, and Mr. Crawford of 
r. The event was attributed to the influence of Mr. 
y over his colleagues from the western States, and the 
HBads of G^n. Jackson in the bitterness of their disappoint* 
[lent, once more renewed their clamour of intrigue and 
peachery. 
That Mr. Clay had a perfect right to the exercise of his 
Irn judgment in the choice of President, no one will deny. 
le had, as has already been mentioned, long before made up 
P9 opinion, after mature deliberation, that Mr. Adams was 
b most proper person of the three candidates to fill that 
Important ofifice. Though personally and politically frien41y 
tMr. Crawford, he was opposed to his election, on account 
this ill health, which had so long continued, as to preclude 
b hope that it would never be fully restored. 
^is objections to Gen. Jackson were of a different kind ; 
did not consider him as possessed of those qualifications 
ich were in his view requisite to the discharge of the du- 
of the Chief Magistrate of a free people. Mr. Clay 
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had some years before, in an eloquent speech on the Sent 
nole war, uttered these sentiments. He had then contende 
that Gen. Jackson was unfit to be trusted with high power, o 
account of his strong propensity to abuse it ; in exemplifici 
tion of which he specified in particular, what he alledged 1 
be, the unwarrantable execution of certain Indian Chiefe,^ 
Arbuthnot and Ambristor ; the latter of whom, in oppos 
tion to the sentence of a Court Martial appointed by tl 
General himself; which he pronounced a wanton and lawlei 
usurpation of power, worse, as he declared, than the exec( 
tion of the Duke D'Enghien by the Emperor Napoleon. Ri 
specting the Indians, he complained of the mode of the 
capture ; not, as he declared, " ia the course of fair, as 
open, and honourable war ; — no, but by means of deception 
by hoisting foreign colours on the staff, from which the stai 
and stripes alone should have floated." 

In entering upon the discharge of the duties of his offio 
it became necessary for Mr. Adams to form a new admini 
tration, and he made choice . of IVfr. Clay to be Secretary < 
State. This event was, of course, eagerly laid hold of by fa 
enemies, as being conclusive proof of his having sold his voU 
and influence for the sake of office. But all unprejudioi 
men then, and the whole nation now know, that his elevatk 
was owing to far different causes. His merits alone rais< 
him to this exalted station. 

Afler having attended to, and arranged the business of fa 
office, into which he had so lately been introduced, he \t 
Washington, upon a visit to his native state. Contrary to tJ 
hopes and expectations of his enemies, he was every who 
received with all possible marks of respect. In his own stai 
where he was always exceedingly popular, he was receivi 
with an unusual degree of enthusiasm. In each of the se 
eral counties, comprising the district, which he had so oik 
represented in congress, he was received with every token; 
undiminished confidence and admiration ; even those vrf 
had been the supporters of General Jackson, 'participated! 
the festivities which took place, in honour to him. in ord 
publicly to manifest their conviction, that, whatever their f 
litical differences may have been, his conduct had been gi 
erned by Ihe most pure and upright motives. Such was tl 
reception of a man by those of his fellow-citizens, whose wia 
08. it was falsely said, he had slighted, and whose interests] 
had betrayed. 



I Mft. Crawford, late Secretary of the Treaaury of the 
'Pnited States, was bom in the State of Virginia, about the 
year 1763. He early emigrated to the State of Georgia, 
where he engaged himself in the instruction of youth in the 
)dgher branches of education. He soon after was admitted 
to the bar, and continued in the practice of the law with em-* 
inent success for several years. By the suavity of his man- 
Jers, his strict integrity and solid talents, he soon attracted 
'Qie attention and confidence of the public. He was elected 
t member of the State Legislature of Georgia, to which he 
Nn^sfor several years successively chosen ; in which capacity 
both in the House of Representatives, and in the Senate, he 
^vas justly distinguished as one of the most upright and in* 
tefligent statesmen in her public councils. 
t Socb w«ts the confidence, reposed in his talents and integ^ 
liity, that in 1^)0 he was selected, by the unanimous vote, of 
Ifee legis^ture, to revise and digest the code of laws of the 
Itee. This arduous duty, in conjunction with those associ- 
, was performed to the high satisfaction of the public, 
the system, recommended by him, hius, with very little 
riation, continued in force to the present day. 
^ The canfideBce, Which his commanding talents and high 
t^Mitation had- induced his fellow-citizens to repose m him, 
hoiitiniied to increase ; and he was, in the earlier part of 
9feadeni Jelferson's administration, chosen Senator in the 
pongress of the United States. He was, in that enllgbtened' 
iDd venerable body, soon recognised as an able and patriotic 
ittpporter of the rights and liberties of his country. Amidst 
jhe diffieollies and embarrassments under which the country 
kas obliged to struggle, at that time, owing to the unprece- 
■nted encroachrae&tfi made by the belligerent powers of 
Hurope upon our national rights, Mr. Crawford was partic- 
li^lj difitingaiahed for the decided and independent course. 
^ch he pursued. In order to avoid war, as. the worst of all 
iltkmaJ calamities, he was in favour of effecting, by negoci« 
iknif if possible, the security .of those rights which bad been 
ttired at the expense of so much Uood and treasure. He 
fore fully accorded with the administration in every 
mpt to produce an amicable and honourable adjustment 
^th« difficulties subsisting between the United Stated and 
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the nations of France and England. Believing that restrieo 
tive measures, to a certain extent, would tend to accomplish 
this great object, he was in favour of their adoption. But 
with the same independence by which he had been uniformly 
distinguished, he opposed the resolution laying an embargo, 
though strongly recommended by the Executive, considering 
it not as protecting, but as laying the axe to the root of the 
commerce of our country. This act was however jifissed, 
as had alrieady various others, prohibiting commercial inter- 
course between this country and Great Britain. 

Notwithstanding this difference of opinion with- the admin- 
istration, on this important, and on some other measures, 
which were successively recommended and adopted by con- 
gress, his talents and services were too highly appreciated to 
pass unrewarded. After having been chosen President of 
the Senate, in the absence of the Vice President of the Unit- 
ed States, a token of respect never conferred, unless upoil 
one distinguished alike for ability and devotion to the best 
interests x)f the people, he was appointed Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to France, where he remained several years, en- 
gaged in the service of his country during the period of her 
sufferings, in consequence of the desolating wars then carried 
on between the principal powers of Europe. Upon his re- 
turn to the United States, he was appointed, by President 
"Madison, Secretary at war, the duties of which Office he di* 
charged with uncommon ability. 

In 1816, he was appointed to the high and responsible of 
fice of Secretary of the Treasury ; in which department, he 
continued not only during the last year of Mr. Madison^Sj 
but duriujg the whole eight years of Mr. Monroe's admini* 
tration. The circumstance of his so long remaining in thfi 
most honourable, as well as important office, is of itself evi 
dence of his integrity, talents and patriotism.' 

Towards the close of Mr. Monroe's administration, thi 
attention of the American people was naturally attracted U 
the interesting subject of selecting a suitable character i 
successor to that virtuous and venerable statesman. Ml 
Crawford had, even so far back as the year 1816, been strong 
iy recommended, by a very considerable proportion of pubfi 
men, as a proper candidate for that exalted station. But hi 
yielded his pretensions rather than to divide the politic] 
party to which he was attached, and Mr. Monroe^ of coursl 
was elected, with but very little oppositionr 
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In 1824 he was again nominated, by a large and respect- 
able proportion of members of congress^ as having, by his 
abilities and services rendered his country higher claims 
than any other individual to the office of chief magistrate. 
Uolbrtunately, however, for Mr. Crawford and his friends, 
he was not far from this time attacked with violent sickness, 
mufeii which he laboured daring the whole period of the 
electioneering campaign for the choice of President of the 
United States. So long and unmitigated did his disease con- 
tinue, that the public became apprehensive that even if his 
life should be spared, his health and strength would never be 
safficientiy restored to enable him to discharge the arduous 
duties of that office. It was undoubtedly, in a great mea- 
sure owing to this circumstance, that he did not receive so 
^eat a number of the votes of his fellow-citizens as was an? 
ticipated. There was, however, no choice made by the peo- 
ple, and Mr- Crawford was among the three highest candi- 
dates, from one of which, by the constitution, a selection was 
to be made by the House of Representatives. The result of 
the vote of the Hou^ was in favour of John Q. Adams, now 
President of the United States. Mr. Crawford was solicited 
to continue in the same office which he had so Ions: and so 
honourably filled ; but the condition of his health, and his 
desire to Withdraw from public life induced him to decline s 
and he now lives retired, in the bosom of his family, every 
where respecled and esteemed, as a benefaptor of his country. 




Few men in any age or country, have made a more rapid 
advancement in the estimation and i^nours of the public^ 
ihan the subject of this brief sketch. Mr. Calhoux|r' was 
born in the state of South-Carolina, in the year 1781. He' 
there received all the advantages of early instruction, and be^ . 
ing particularly noticed for the superiority of his intellecti 
he was sent to Yale College, in order to complete his educa* ' 
tion, where he graduated, and received the degree of Bache-t 
lor of Arts, in 1804. While in this justly celebrated College, ' 
he 'was remarked for the extraordinary industry and talents 
which he exhibited. After having finished his course of i 
academical studies, he commenced the study of the law, at ■ 
Litchfield, Connecticut, under the tuition of the learned and..^ 
venerable Tapping Reeve, then judge of the supreme court ': 
of that -state. Having passed the necessary period, he was 
admitted to the bar in his native state, where he stood pre- 
eminent in the discharge of his professional duties. 

The high reputation for virtue and talents, which he ac- 
quired among his fellow-citizens, soon caused him to be elect* - 
ed a member of congress. While in that capacity, especially 
during the latter part of Mr. Madison's administration, he so , 
distinguished himself for knowledge, integrity and talents, that 
he became the principal leader in the debates and deliberations 
of that enlightened body. It was during this early period of 
his public life, that the United States were so much involved 
in embarrassment and perplexity, in consequence of the des- 
potic powers, exercised by the nations at war in Europe. Va- 
rious measures were recommended and adopted by congress, 
to protect the growing interests of the country, but such was . 
the unrelenting spirit of the hostile nations of France and 
Great Britain, that the sovereignty of the country was more 
and more invaded ; our seamen were impressed on board of 
British ships of war, our navigation, even on the Atlantic 
coast, though a neutral nation, was harassed and interrupted, 
and the commerce of the United States with Europe and 
Asia, was almost annihilated, by the depredations perpetrat- 
ed upon it, by these formidable powers. In order to relieve 
•ur suffering citizens from their distress, and to secure the 
-personal liberties of our 6eamen, without sacrificing the 
peace of the nation ; it was deemed most expedient by ggv- 
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eminent, to recommend a system of restrictive measures, in 
«ir intercourse with foreign nations, in preference to an 
open declaration of war, in defence of the indisputable rights 
and privileges, which had been obtained by the struggle of a 
seven years war for independence. Pursuant to this policy 
of governmejit, the well known non-intercourse and non*im* 
portation acts were passed ; and finally, as a last resort, it was 
enacted that an embargo be laid on all ships and vessels, in 
the ports and places, within the limits oi jurisdiction of the 
I United States, cleared or not cleared, bound to any port or 
;ibreign place ; and that no clearance be furnished to any 
|«hip or vessel, bound to such foreign port or place, except 
[vessels under the immediate direction of^the President of the 
United States. These important acts, however, did not pro- 
[dace the desired effect; on the contrary, Great Britain, 
ffhongh contending with almost the whole world in arms 
against her, persisted with an unaccountable obstinacy in 
her encroachments upon our neutral rights. Every attempt 
to secure the tranquillity of the country for' the future, or to 
obtain indemnity for outrages already committed, were alike 
imaraOing. Triumphing in her boasted supremacy on the 
ocean, she seemed to set at defiance every power which com- 
Iplained of insult or injury. 

f At length the United States became aroused to a sense of 
^heir real situation. Dependence upon Great Britain, or an 
appeal to arms, appeared to be the only alternative. The lat- 
ter was, of course, preferred by a nation of freemen ; accord- 
^S^Ji ^^ June 1812, Mr. Calhoun, then chairman of the 
committee of foreign relations, introduced into congress, 
which was passed by a large majority, a resolution, that War 
be, and the same is hereby declared to exist, between the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the de- 
pendencies thereof, and the United States of America, and 
Jheir territories ; and that the President of the United States, . 
be authorised to use the whole of the land and naval forces 
bf the United States, to carry the same into eifect, and to is- 
sue to private armed vessels of the United States, commis- 
sions, or letters of marque and general i^eprisal, in such form 
^a he shall think proper, and under the seal of the United 
States, against the vessels, goods and effects of the govern- 
ment of the said United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and the subjects thereof. 

This important event, as may well be imagined, produced , 
great sensation throughout the country, which was then ejc* 
I 11* 
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tremely agitated by the conflicts between the two great fcdera 

and republican parties. The war, however, notwithstanding 

the unfavorable aspect at its commencement, was terminat 

ed successfully. National bonour was acquired, and thi 

rights and privileges for which we contended, were acknow 

ledged and conceded by Great Britain, in a treaty of peaoe 

concluded between the two countries at Ghent, in the nuMil) 

of December, 1814. r 

Upon the accession of Mr. Monroe to the Presidency, in tin 

formation of his cabinet, he selected Mr. Calhoun to presi^ 

over the important department of war ; a trust at that tim^ 

particularly responsible, in consequence of the change of tb 

situation of the country, from that of hostility, to a state i) 

peace and tranquillity. The ability and success with whifll 

he performed the arduous and delicate duties of his office, i 

is unnecessary here to relate. The careful and judicioiis i6 

duction of the army, together with its present just and admi 

rable organization, bear ample testimony to the wise and pil 

riotic views of the secretary. Mr. Calhoun continued in thi 

office of secretary of war during the whole of Mr. Monroe'i 

administration. In 1834, when the people of the Unit^ 

States were about to select from among her able patriots m 

statesmen, a new president and vice-president, Mr. Calhoii 

was at first, warmly supported by a portion of his fellow cilki 

zens, for the highest office in the power of a free pe<^^i 

bestow. Other distinguished individuals were also presenl 

ed to the public view, who, although not superior to himii 

point of talents, were, perh^s, from longer experience ii 

public life, considered as more justly entitled to that higl 

office. Under this impresssion, his friends were induced I 

withdraw his name from the list of candidates. His admii 

ing fellow citizens, however, duly appreciating the ability an 

fidelity with which he had served them, made choice of bit 

' to fill the second highest office in their gifl-^that of Vice-Br( 

sident of the United States, which he now fills with digni^ 

and in the full confidence of the people, that he will Woi 

Continue to be a blessing to his country. 



^ Db Witt Clintow, the present goreriior of the State of 

' !few-Tork, is the son qf the late Major-General James Clin* 

ton, who so highly distinguished himself, both in the Freneb 

I war and in thai of oor national independence. He was born 

in the conotj of Ulster, in the State of New- York, in 1764, 

'where he received an excellent education. He was early 

•^nMght into public life, being selected by his uncle, George 

I Cfoiton,who was Rht many years governor of that state, and 

h afterwards, vice-president of the United States, as his private ' 

l^ewetary. During several years of the pditical excitement 

Nbieh existed not only between the various parties in his 

^aadveatate, but throughout the whole United Sutes, he took 

* a most coBBpicnons part ; and idthough young, was recog* 

sisedaa one of the ablest scholars and statesmen, of which 

'Jibe cogpntry Goukl boast. 

r Assessed of splendid talents, and upheld by powerful 
^Itaiily connections, he soon occupied an important station 
Mb the ecfunciis and government of the state. . As Mayor of 
^^City of New- York, and as Senator hi the State Legisla^ 
l^tore, he was alike distinguished for the firiliness, ability and 
^ piUriotumi wkh which 1^ discharged these important trusts. 
^%e was afterwards elected a Senator in the Congress of the 
^Viiited States, and remained in that important situation, 
^ dttrhig several years of the most critical and interesting peri- 
^^of our national history. It is supposed that it was in a 
^ great measore owing to his influence and exertions, that war 
' with Spain was at that time avoided. That nation, more 
hpo#erfoi then, than she is at present; possessing that im- 
^ mense territory extending west of the Mississippi, endeavor- 
^ ed by arbitrary measures, not only to interrupt, but wholly 
} to obstruct the navigation of the United States on that majes- 
ty Yic river, which was the only outlet for the products of the 
west^n states to the Atlantic. The feelings of that part of 
the country were never more highly excited, than they were, 
upon this outrageous attempt on the part of Spain. A decla- 
. ration of war was insisted upon by those, whose interests 
were affected ; but a majority in the national councils, were 
' opposed to so serious a measure ; and were in favour of ob- 
taining the desired object, by friendly negotiation,, rather, 
than to. have recourse to arms. 
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It was during the discussion of this subject in the Senate, 
that Mr. Ross, a distinguished statesman from Pennsylvania, 
whose constituents, west of the Alleghany Mountains, were 
almost entirely dependent upon an uninterrupted navigatioff" 
of the 'Ohio and Mississippi, declared, that he wonld be the 
first to take up arms and lead his fellow-citizens to the con-r 
' quest of New-Orleans ; to which Mr. Clinton immediately 
replied, in an under tone of voice, that if he did, he would be^ 
the first to hand a halter to the hangman, for Ms execution, i 

A favourable adjustment of all difficulties, on this highly: 
important subject, soon after took place. Spain transferred^ 
the country to France, of whom by purchase, the United 
States obtained possession of those vast and extensive terri* 
tories of the west. In 1812, Mr. Clinton was supported by ^ 
large proportion of his fellow-citizens, for the office of Pre^^i 
dent of the United States ; they considering him, as die mi9St{ 
suitable person to guide and direct the national councils, ati 
that eventful period. He received the almost unauftnouai 
vote of his native state, as well as a majority of th^ New-^i 
England states. Mr. Madison was however again elected. 
The friends of Gov. Clinton were earnestly solicited to with*' 
draw their support of him, as a candidate, by the assurance] 
that at the expiration of Mr. Madison's administration, he! 
would receive the majority of votes of the-people of the^l 
United States, for that office. They however, in their reply, i 
considered Mr. Clinton not at liberty, consistent with a duej 
regard to the rights and interests of the American people t»\ 
withdraw himself as a candidate for tho office of president,! 
at the then ensuing election. They represented the noroinarj 
tion of Mr. Madison by a caucus, at that time, as' a criming 
intrigue, which staked the honour and fortune, of the United^ 
States, against an office, which brought on war without pre*j 
paration ; and as then conducted, left no hopes to avenge the 
violated rights, or to retrieve the tarnished glory of the 
country. 

Mr. Clinton, was subsequently chosen Governor of the Statej 
of New- York, in which office he continued until the year 
1824, when he declined being considered as a candidate for 
re-election. Throughout his whole public life, he was dis- 
tinguished for decision of character, for constancy and firm- 
ness of mind, which were almost unparalleled. Notwith- 
standing his engagements in public life as a statesman, Mr. 
Clinton never lost sight of his literary, and philosophical pur- 
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*it8. Be had early imbibed a taste for classical and scien* 
'ic acquirements, in the attainment of which, he has ever 
1<| a pre-eminent rank. As president of varions societies, 
itituted for the promotion of learning, and the cultivation 
the arts and sciences, he has perhaps been more particu- 
ly distinguished than any other individual in the U. States. 
)e various communications and addresses made by him 
^ these enlightened associations, have shed a lustre upon the 
nefitore of our country, and have been received both in this 
Nootry and in Europe, as an acquisition to the general fund 
if information, so essential to the peace, happiness and 
jftwperity of mankind* 

' fintby far the most important act of the public life of this 
"Tigfaished individual, was the projection and final comple- 
of the great canal between Lake Erie and the Hudson, 
^hich the waters of the American Mediterranean are 
with those of the Atlantic Ocean. Although, perhaps, 
• Clinton was not the first to conceive this great under- 
llong, it is now universally acknowledged, that it was owing 
fhis unwearied exertions and commanding infkience, both 
\ an enlightened individual, and a public benefactor, that 
M rast object was ultimately accomplished. It was at first 
Wently opposed, by the personal and political opponents of 
'. Clinton, as a wild and visionary scheme of an aspiring 
ifician ; and it required the patience of years, and the ir- 
istible reasonings of a statesman and patridt, before the 
Iblic could be induced to support their chief magistrate in 
B execution of the project. Time, however, unveiled their 
es, and the necessary measures to commence the under- 
fing were adopted by the legislature. 
Mr. Clinton, as Governor of the *State of New- York, is 
joying the respect and admiration of his countrymen. Ac- 
Btomed to the honours of the public, he appears desirous of 
laining those reserved for him in future, only through pub- 
services. That these will be performed, in whatever situ- 
!m of public life he may be placed, his long-tried integrity / 
i talents leave no room for doubt. ^ ^ # / ^A'/Li^ 
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General Andrew Jackson was born in the State « 
South Carolina, in the year 1762. His father, soon after W 
emigration from Europe, fell a victim to an epidemic, whic 
then prevailed in Charleston. It was the peculiar good &| 
tune of the son to be left under the care and instruction off 
excellent mother, who spared no pains or expense in his ea^j 
education. He was originally destined for the minislary, \^ 
the war of the American revolution having been eommeacei 
he early joined himself to the standard of his injured coun^ 
and during a considerable period of that trying crisis, \ 
distinguished himself for his gallant and patriotic condu£tJ 

After the conclusion of the war, he commenced the sti^ 
of the law, under a distinguished jurist in the state of Nq|| 
Carolina, and was, at the expiration of the limited perlp 
admitted to practice in the courts of that state. His ac!| 
and enterprising spirit, however, was not content with \ 
prospect which was there presented to his view. In 171 
after the death of his kind and affectionate mother, he rei 
ed into that part of the South-West Territory, now 
Tennessee, and established himself in the business of his 
fession at Nashville, the now capital of that growing ai 
spectable state. His talents were duly appreciated, ani 
was appointed a member of the convention to form a c< 
tution, as the supreme law of the state. As he had be< 
familiar with the views and interests of that section o( 
country, he particularly* distinguished himself in proci 
that form of government to his fellow-citizens which «eci 
their civil rights, and the unlimited enjoyment of theit 
gious principles. 

The high estimation, in which he was held by the 
of Tennessee, could not be more fully manifested thj 
their choice of him as their first representative to Con( 
upon their admission into the union of the states, 
^cceeding year he was unanimously elected a seaajlor inJ 
$v enlightened ai^ dignified body of patriots tiid sj^te: 
After having remained in this capacity for several ^j^ 
^ "iftsf^ne^his seat, and was appointed a judge of the^ Suj 
t Court of the state. In these various offices Mr. Jacksoi 
recogiiised as" an able and ardent supporler mt th#. f ightsl 
j^w|eg9s of^the people, as well as the honour and digni^ 
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tkesatioD. In 1779 he was called from the performance of 
lis civil duties as a magiatrate and judge, to the important 
mion of a Major-General of the militia of the state. As she 
las then in her infancy, he was, by this appointment, consti- 
ptedthe actual con)mander of the whole military force, and 
pvas through his means, principally, that an efficient organ- 
pation of those brave troops was produced. 

In 1812, being still Major-General of the Tennessee mili- 
to, he was, by the voice of his country, called to defend her 
^hts in the field, as he had done for so many years in her 
iidic councils. General Jackson's first campaign was 
'^ the Greek tribe of Indians, who had joined Uie Brit- 
iawar upon the United States. Every species of barbai^ 
peculiar to Indian warfare, were practiced upon the west- 
frontiers. Conflagration and massacre were, in every 
ctbn witnessed, and the whole of that immense territory 
the sonth and west became a scene of savage warfiire, rare* 
if CYer, paralleled in the history, of nations. . 
Id order to suppress these unhallowed outrages, General 
kson, pursuant to an^ act of congress, called upon his fel- 
-citizens to volunteer in the s^vice of their country, and 
e it from the depredations of an infuriated and implacable 
)my. In a short time not less than three thousand men, ma* 
of whom were of the first fiimilies and fortunes in the state, 
sked to his standard, and placed themselves under his com- 
^d, as an affectionate guardian and accomplished leader. 
Hh these forces, although during an inclement season of the 
N) he penetrated the strong holds and fastnesses of the 
Nile Indians, over whom^ after repeated battles and innu- 
l^able sufferings, he obtained the most decisive victory, 

rl once more restored peace and tranquillity to the distresi»- 
inhabitants of that section of the country, 
f War still continuing between Great Britain and the United 
ktes, great apprehensions were entertained by government 
f the safety of our navigation on the Mississippi. England, 
|eonsequence of peace in Europe, had now become enabled 
rdirect her whole "maritime and military force against the 
pited States. She had already blockaded, invaded and 
prat, several of our towns and cities, and now threatened 
^ eapture of New-Orleans, the key of the trade and com- 
l^rce of the western states. To prevent so great a calamity, 
Mto repel an insulting and overbearing enemy, was the 
^ent desire of government, and Getieral Jackson was se- 
ated as the most suitable commander tp effect these great* 
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objects. It is unnecessary here to> relate, minutely, the if9» 
iiculars of the well known victory obtained by the American 
over the British army, on the 8th of January, 1815. It is 
sufficient to observe, that the British, flushed with conquest 
•ver their enemies in Europe, and commanded by the most 
experienced generals, were, in their attempt ujpon *New-Oi<» 
leans, not only repulsed, but driven back to their ships, after 
sustaining the loss of their principal officers, and a large pro- 
portion of the soldiers. It is estimated that not less than 
Iburteen thousand men engaged, were led on to the attack, 
and defeated by General Jackson, with an army of less than 
six tfaoosand troops, most of whom were raw militia and vol* 
ttnteers. Never was a victory more decisive, and its consee 
fences, to the United States, w^re of incalculable import^ 
ance. It not only saved that in^rtant section of the Union 
from plunder and desolation^ but diffused) throughout the 
country, a spirit of confldence, which had become, in some 
degree shaken, by the events ^of the preceding campaign 
For this great achievement, the United States may be said ts 
be wholly indebted to the energy, skill and bravery displayed 
by General Jackson. 

In 1823, General Jackson>was, by the legislature of Teih 
Bessee, again elected a Senator in the Congress of the Uoi^ 
ed States, In 1824, he was recommended as a suitabM 
candidate for the Presidency of the United States. Othel 
dtstiQguished individuals were also supported for that exalteJI 
station, and no choice was made by the peoj^le in their e\e» 
toral colleges, although General Jackson received a greafel 
number of votes than eith^i^of the other candidates. By the 
constitution, the choice of President, under these circum* 
stances, devolved upon the House of Representatives, whici 
honourable body, by a majority of two states, declared Johi 
Quincy Adams to be duly elected. Gen. Jackson, notwitlii 
standing, enjoys the fullest confidence of his fellow-citizenflj 
and the services which he has rendered his country will M 
luuided down with admiration to the latest posterity. ^ 

'I 
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PART II. 

I 

! THE LIVES, CHARACTERS, AND ANECDOTES 

OF THE 

I 

WUTARY OFFICERS OF THE REVOLUTION, 

WHO WERE MOST DISTINGUISHED Uf ACHIEVING 

I 

\ OUR INDEPENDENCE. 



I Brigadier General in the American Army. 

► General Allen was born in Salisbury, Conn, from 
pfence, while he was yet young, his parents emigrated to 
fermont By this circumstance he was deprived of the ad- 
patages of an early education. But, although he. never 
Htits genial influence, nature had endowed him with strong 
^ers of mind ; and when called to take the field, he show- 
id bimself an able leader, and intrepid soldier. 
I At the commencement of the disturbances in Vermont, 
■out the year 1770, he took a most active part in favor of 
k Green Mountain Boys, as the settlers were then called, 
^opposition to the government of New-York. Bold, enter- 
Psing, and ambitious, he undertook to direct the proceed- 
fes of the inhabitants, and wrote several pamphlets to dis- 
kj the supposed injustice, and oppressive designs of the 
lew-York proceedings. The uncultivated roughness of his 
^ temper and manners seems to have assisted him in giv- 
te a just description of the views and procecnlings of spc- 
jiatmg land-jobbers. His writings produced effects so b<w- 
fe to the views of the state of New-York, that an act of 
Btlawry was passed against him, and five hundred guineas 
«re offered for his apprehension. But his party waa to^ 
i»nJerous and faithful to permit him to be disturbed by any 
^prehensions for his safety. lalUl ike struggles of that 4vf 

1« 
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he was suecessful, and proved a valuable friend to thos* 
whose cause he had espoused. 

The news of the battle of Lexington determined AHei 
to engage on the side of his country, and inspired him witi 
the desire of demonstrating his attachment to hberty b 
some bold exploit While in this state of miiid, a plan fo 
taking Ticonderoga and Crown-Point, by surprise, whicl 
was formed by several gentlemen in Connecticut, was con 
municated to him, and he readily engaged in the projeci 
Receiving directions from the General Assembly of Coi 
necticuti to raise the Green Mountain Boys, and conduc 
the enterprise, he collected 230 of the hardy settlen 
and proceeded to Castleton. Here he was unexped 
edly joined by Col. Arnold, who had been commissioned b 
the Massachusetts committee to raise 400 men, and effec 
the same object, which, was now about to be accomplishec 
They reached the lake, opposite Ticonderoga, on the evei 
ing of the 8th of May, 1775. With the utmost difficult 
boats were procured, and eighty-three men were landed nei 
the garrison. Arnold now wished to assume the commam 
to lead on the men, and swore that he would go in himse 
the first. Allen swore that he should not. The dispute b< 
ginning to run high, some of the gentlemen present int© 
posed, and it was agreed that both should go in togethei 
Allen on the right hand and Arnold on the left. The fol 
lowing is Allen's own account of the affair : — 

'• The first systematical and bloody attempt at Lexingtoi 
to enslave America, thoroughly electrified my mind, and fi| 
ly determined me to take a part with my country. An 
while I was wishing for an opportunity to signalize myself i 
its behalf, directions were privately sent to me from the th^ 
colony, now state of Connecticut, to raise the Green Moa| 
tain Boys, and if possible, with them to surprise and take t| 
fortress of Ticonderoga. This enterprise I cheerfully i^ 
dertook ; and after first guarding all the several passes th| 
lead thither, to cut off all intelligence between the garris<j 
and the country, made a forced march from Bennington, 
arrived at the lake opposite Ticonderoga, on the evening! 
the ninth of May, 1776, with two hundred and thirty valij 
Green Mountain Boys ; and it was with the utmost diffici 
ty that I procured boats to cross the lake. However, I h 
ed eighty-three men near the garrison, and sent the b< 
back for the rear guard, commanded by Col. Seth Warnei 
but the day began to dawn, and I found myself necess 
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tated to attack the fort, before the rear could cross the lake ; 
and as it was viewed hazardous, I harangued the officers and 
soldiers in the manner following : — '• Friends and fellow 
soldiers — ^You have, for a number of years past, been a 
acourge and terror to arbitrary powers. Your valor has 
been famed abroad, and acknowledged, as appears by the 
advice and orders to me from the general assembly of Con- 
necticut, to surprise and take the garrison now before us. 
I now propose to advance before you, and in person conduct 
you through the wicket gate ; for we must this morning ei- 
ther quit our pretensions to valor, or possess ourselves of 
this fortress in a few minutes ; and inasmuch as it is a des- 
perate attempt, which none but the bravest of men dare' un- 
dertake, I do not iu*ge it on any contrary to his will. You 
that will undertake voluntarily, poise your firelock." 

" The men being at this time dra^^n up in three ranks, 
each poised his firelock. I ordered them to face to the 
right ; and at the head of the centre file marched them im- 
mediately to the wicket gate aforesaid, where I found a sen- 
try posted, who instantly snapped his fusee at me. I raA 
immediately towards him, and he retreated through the co- 
vered way into the parade within the garrison, gave a hal- 
loo, and ran under a bomb proof My party who followed 
me into the fort, I formed on the parade in such a manner, 
as to face the barracks which faced each other. The gar- 
rison being asleep, except the sentries, we gave three huz- 
zas, which greatly surprised them. One of the sentries 
made a pass at one of my officers with a charged bayonet, 
and slightly wounded him. My first thought was to kill him 
with my sword, but in an instant I altered the design and fu- 
ry of the blow to a slight cut on the side of the head ; upon 
which he dropped his gun and asked quarters, which I rea- 
dily granted him ; and demanded the place where the com- 
manding officer kept. He showed me a pair of stairs in the 
front of the garrison, which led up to a second story, in said 
barracks, to which I immediately repaired, and ordered the 
conunander, Captain Delaplace to come forth instantly, or I 
would sacrifice the whole garrison : At which time the. cap- 
tain came immediately to the door, with his breechea ia his 
hand, when I ordered him to deliver to me the fort instant* 
ly ; he asked me by what authority I demanded it. I an- 
swered him, " In the name of the great Jehovah, and the 
Continental Congress." The authorit]^^of Congress being 
ir^ry little known at that time, he began to speak again, but 
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I interrupted him, and with my drawn sword near his head 
again demuided an immediate surrender of the garrison ; 
with which he then complied, and ordered his men to be 
forthwith paraded without arms; as he had given up the gar- 
rison. In the mean time some of my officers had given oi- 
ders, and in consequence thereof, sundry of the barrack 
doors were beat down, and about one third of the garrison 
imprisoned, which consisted of said commander, a Lieute- 
nant Feltham, a conductor of artillery, a gunner, two ser- 
geants, and forty-four rank and file ; about one hundred 
pieces of cannon, one thirteen inch mortar, and a number of 
swivels. This surprise was carried into execution in the 
grey of the morning of the 10th of May, 1776. The sun 
seemed to rise that morning with a superior lustre ; and Ti- 
conderoga and its dependencies smiled on its conquerors, 
who tossed about the flowing bowl, and wished success to 
Congress, and the liberty and. freedom of America. Happy 
it was for me, at that time, that the future pages of the book 
of fate, which afterwards unfolded a miserable scene of two 
3^ars and eight months imprisonment, were hid from m; 
view." 

This brilliant exploit secured to Allen a high reputation 
for intrepid valor throughout the country. In the fall of 
1775, he was sent twice into Canada to observe the disposi- 
tions of the people, and attach them, if possible, to the Ame- 
rican cause. During one of these excursions he made a 
rash and romantic attempt upon Montreal. He had been 
sent by General Montgomery with a guard of eighty men, 
on a tour into the villages in the neighborhood. On his re* 
turn he was met by a Major Brown, who had been on the 
same business. It was agreed between them to make a de- 
scent upon the island of Montreal. Allen was to cross the 
river, and land with his party a little north of the city ; while 
Brown was to pass over a little to the south, with near 200 
men. Allen crossed the river in the night, as had been pro- 
posed, but by some means Brown and his party failed. In- 
stead of returning, Allen, with great rashness, concluded to 
maintain his ground. General Carlton soon received intel- 
ligence of Allen's situation, and the smallness of his num- 
bers, and marched out against him with about 40 regulars 
and a considerable number of English, Canadians aad In- 
dians, amounting, in the whole, to Qome hundreds. Allen 
attempted to defend himself, but it wasi to no purpose. Be- 
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wg deserted by several of his men, and having fifteen killed, 
he, with thirty-eight of his men, virere taken prisoners. 

He was now kept for some time in irons, and was treated 
with the most rigorous and unsparing cruelty. From his 
narrative it appears that the irons placed on him were un- 
commonly heavy, and so fastened, that he could not lie 
down, otherwise than on his back. A chest was his seat by 
day and his bed by night. Soon after his capture, still load- 
ed with irons, he was sent to England, being assured that the 
halter would be the reward of his rebellion when he arrived 
there. Finding that threats and menaces had no effect upon 
him, high command and a large tract of the conquered coun- 
try was afterwards offered him, on condition he would join 
the British. To the last he replied, " that he viewed their 
offer of conquered United States land to be similar to that 
which the devil offered to Jesus Christ ; to give him all the 
kingdoms of the world, if he would fall down and worship 
him, when, at the same time, the poor devil had not one foot 
of land upon earth." 

After his arrival, about the middle of December, he was 
lodged, for a short time, in Pendennis Castle, near Fal- 
mouth. On the 8th of January, 1776, he was put on board 
a frigate, and by a circuitous route again carried to Halifax. 
Here he remained closely confined in the jail from June to 
October, when he was removed to New-York. During the 
passage to this place. Captain Burke, a daring prisoner, pro- 
posed to kill the British captain and seize the fiigate ; but 
Allen refused to engage in the plot, and was probably the 
means of saving the life of Captain Smith, who had treated 
him vnth kindness. He was kept at New-York about a year 
and a half, sometimes imprisoned, and sometimes permitted 
to be on parole. While here he had an opportunity to oh^ 
«erve the inhuman manner in which the American prisoner^ 
were treated. In one of the churches in which they wer« 
crowded, he saw seven lying dead at one time, and' others 
biting pieces of chips from hunger. He calculated, that of 
the prisoners taken on Long-Island and at Fort Washington, 
near 2000 perished by hunger and cold, or in consequenoe 
of diseases occasioned by the impurity of their prisons. 

CoL Allen was exchanged for CoL Campbell, May 6th^ 

1778, and after having repaired to head quarters, andoffer* 

ed his services to General Washington, in 'case his health 

should be restinred, he returned to Vermont. His arrival, ttti 

4he evening of the last day of May, gave his friends great JQV, 

*1? 
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and it was announced by Hie discharge of cannon. As a« 
expression of confidence in his patriotism and nnHtary ta- 
lents, he was very soon appointed to the command of the 
state militia. His intrepidity, however, was never agaib 
brought to the test, though his patriotism was tried by ait 
imsuccessful attempt of the British to bribe him to atitempt 
an union of Vermont with Canada. He died suddenly oix 
his estate, February 13, 1789. 

Gen. Allen was brave, humane and generous ; yet hiis 
conduct does not seem to have been much influenced by 
considerations respecting that holy and merciful Being, 
whose character and whose commands are disclosed to us in 
the scriptures. His notions with regard to religion were 
loose and absurd. He believed with Pythagoras, the hea- 
then philosopher, that man, after death, would transmigrate 
into beasts, birds, fishes, reptiles, &lc. and often informed 
his friends that he expected to Uve again in the form of a 
large white horse. 



J'AIMCBS OXiUOrTOXr, 

Major-GeQeral io tbe American Army. 

General Clinton was the fourth son of Col. Charles 
Clinton, and was born in Ulster county, N. Y. Aug. 19th, 
1736. In common with his brothers, he received an 'excel- 
lent education. 

In the critical and eventful afl^irs of nations, when their 
fights and their interests are invaded, Providence, in the 
plenitude of its beneficence, has generally provided men 
qualified to raise the standard of resistance, and has infused 
a redeeming spirit into the community, which enabled it to 
-rise superior to the calamities that menaced its hberty and 
its prosperity. Hikory does not record a more brilliant 
illustration of this truth than the American revolution. Is 
liefianc6 of the most appalling considerations, constellations 
of the most illustrious men, pierced the dark and gloomy 
clouds which enveloped this oppressed people, and shone i 
forth in the councils and tbe^ armies of the nation. Their 
wisdom drew forth the reagrurces, and their energy Tindica-* 
ted the rights of America. They took their lives in their 
tiftads^ and lil^erty or death was inscribed on their hearte. — 
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Amidst this gdlant band, Gen. Clinton stood deservedly 
conspicuous. To an iron constitution and an invincible 
courage, he added great coolness in action and perseverance 
in effort. The predominant inclination of his mind was to a 
mihtary life, and by a close attention to the studies connect- 
ed with it, he prepared himself to perform those duties 
which afterwards devolved upon him, and, thereby establish- 
ed his character as an intrepid and skilful officer. 

In the war of 1766, usually denominated the French war, 
Chnton fiirst encountered the fatigues and dangers of a 
nuhtary life. He was a captain under Colonel Bradstreet, 
at the capture of Fort Frontenac, and rendered essential 
service in that expedition by the capture of a sloop of war 
on Lake Ontario. 

" His company was placed in row-galleys, and, favoured 
by a calm, compelled the French vessel to strike after an 
obstinate resistance. His designation as qaptain commandant 
of the four companies, raised for the protection of the western 
frontiers of the counties of Orange and Ulster, was a post 
of great resp>onsibility and hazard, and demonstrated the 
I confidence of the government. The safety of a line of set- 
itlements, extending at least fifty miles, was intrusted to his 
vigilance and intrepidity. The ascendancy of the French, 
apver the ruthless savages, was always predominant, and the 
pnhabitant of the frontiers was compelled to hold the plough 
"with one hand for his sustenance, and to grasp his gun with 
<he other for his defence ; and he was constantly in danger 
^f being awakened, in the hour of darkness, by the war- 
Nrhoop of the savages, to witness the conflagration of his 
dwelling and the murder of his family. 

After the termination of the French war, Mr. Chnton 
married Mary De Witt, and retired from the camp to en- 
joy the repose of domestic life. 

When the American Revolution was on the eve of its 
commencement, he was appointed, on the 30th June, 1 775, 
by the continental congress, colonel of the 3d regiment of 
New- York forces. On the 25th of October following, he 
ras appointed by the provincial congress of New York, 
colonel of the regiment of foot in Ukter county ; on the 
Bthof March, 1776, by the continental congress, colonel 
if the second battalion of New-York troops ; and on 
file ninth of August, 1776, a Brigadier General in the 
iirmy of the United States ; in winch station he contin- 
ued during the greater part ef the war,- tiaring the 
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command of the New York line, or the troops of that stater 
and at its close he was constituted a Major-General 

In 1776, his regiment composed part of the army trnder 
General Montgomery, which invaded Canada ; and he par- 
ticipated in all the fatigues, dangers and privations, of that 
celebrated, but unfortunate expedition. 

In October, 1777, he commanded at Fort Clinton, which, 
together with its neighbour. Fort Montgomery, constituted 
the defence of the Hudson River, against the ascent of an 
enemy. His brother, the governor, commanded in chief at 
both forts. Sir Henry Clinton, vnth a view to create a di- 
version in favour of General Burgoyne, moved up the Hud- 
son with an army of 4000 men, and attacked those worka, 
which were very imperfectly fortified, and only defended by 
500 men, composed principally of militia. After a most 
gallant resistance, the forts were carried by storm. Gen- 
eral Clinton was the last man who left the works, and not 
until he was severely wounded by the thrust of. a bayonet ; 
pursued and fired at by the enemy, and his attending ser- 
vant killed. He bled profusely, and when he dismounted 
from his war horse, in order to effect his escape from th€ 
enemy, who were close on him, it occurred to him that he 
must either perish on the mountains, or be captured, unlesi 
he could supply himself with another horse ; an animal 
. which sometimes roamed at large in that wild region. Ill 
this emergency he took the bridle from his horse, and slid 
down a precipice of one hundred feet to the ravine of the 
creek which separated the forts, and feeling cautiously hii 
way along its precipitous banks, he reached the mountain 
at a distance from the enemy, after having fallen into th« 
stream, the cold water of which arrested a copious effusion 
of blood. The return of light furnished him with the sight 
of a horse, which conveyed him to his house, about six- 
teen miles from the fort, where he arrived about noon, coT' 
ered with blood, and labouring under a severe fever, ll 
Jiis helpless condition the British passed up the Hudsoo 
-within a few miles of his house, and destroyed the town i 
Kingston. 

The cruel ravages and horrible irruptions of the IroquoiB 
or six nations of Indians, on our frontier settlements, reA 
dered it necessary to inflict a terrible chastisement, whid 
would prevent a repetition of their atrocities. An exped 
tion was accordingly planned,' and the principal commaiM 
-was committed to Genend Si^ctlivan, who was to proceed U| 
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the Siisquebaima, with the main body of the army, while 
General Clinton was to join him by the way of the Mohawk. 
The Iroquois inhabited, or occasionally occupied, that 
immenfie and fertile region which composes the western parts 
of New- York and Pennsylvania, and besides their own rav- 
ages, from the vicinity of their settlements to the inhabited 
parts of the United States, they facilitated the inroads of 
the more remote Indians. When General Sullivan was on 
his way to the Indian country, he was joined by General 
Clinton with upwards of sixteen-hundred men. The latter 
had gone up the Mokawk in batteaux, from Schenectady, 
and.ai^er ascending that river about fifly-four miles, he c(Mi- 
veyed his batteaux from Canajoharie to the head of Otsego 
Lake, one of the sources of the Susquehanna. Finding 
the stream of water, in that river, too low to float his boats, 
he erected a dam across the mouth of the lake which soon 
rose to tbe altitude of the dam. Having ^t his batteaux 
ready, he opened a passage through the dam for the water to 
flow. This raised the river so high, that he was enabled to 
embark all hid troops : to float them down to Tioga, and to 
join General Sullivan in good season. The Indians collect- 
ed their strength at Newtown ; took possession of proper 
ground, and fortified it with judgment, and on the 29th Au- 
igust, 1779, an attack was made on them; their works were 
jferced, and their consternation was so great, that they aban- 
doned all further resistance ; for, as the Americans advanced 
into their settlements, they retreated before them without 
throwing any obstructions in their way. The army passed 
between the Cayuga and Seneca lakes, by Geneva and Can- 
andagua, and as far west as the Genessee River, destroying 
large settlements and villages, and fields of corn ; orchards 
of fruit trees, and gardens abounding with esculent vegeta- 
.bles. The progress of the Indians in agriculture, struck 
the Americans with astonishment* Many of their ears of 
\ com measured 22 inches in length. They had horses, cows, 
nnd hogs, in abundance. They manufactured salt and su- 
gar, and raised the best of apples and peaches, and their 
Idwellings were large and commodious. The desolation of 
itheir settlements, the destruction of their provisions, and 
[.the conflagration of their houses, drove them to the Britisli 
fortress of Niagara for subsistence, where, living on salt 
provisions, to which they were unaccustomed, they died in 
^eat numbers, and the effect of this expedition, was to di" 
lainish their population ; to damp their ardour ; to check 
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their arrogance ; to restrain their cruelty, and to inflict an 
irrecoverable blow on their resources of extensive aggrefr 
sion. 

For a considerable portion of the war, General Clinton 
was stationed at Albany, where he commanded, in the north- 
ern department of the union, a place of high resposibility, 
and requiring uncommon vigilance and continual exertion. 
An incideut occurred, when on this command, which strong- 
ly illustrates his character. A regiment which haJi been or- 
dered to march, mutinied under arms, and peremptorily re- 
fused obedience. The general, on being apprised of this, 
immediately repaired with his pistols to the ground : he went 
up to the head of the regiment and ordered it to march : a 
silence ensued, and the order was not complied with. He 
then presented a pistol to the breast of a sergeant, who was 
the ringleader, and commanded him to proceed on pain of 
death ; and so on in succession along the line, and his 
command was, in every instance, obeyed, and the regimeiit 
restored to entire and complete subordination and submis- 
si<m. 

General Clinton was at the siege of Yorktown and the cap- 
ture of CornwaUis, where he distinguished himself by his 
usual intrepidity. 

His last appearance in arms, was on the evacuation of the^ 

city of New York, by the British. He then bid the com-] 

mander in chief a final and affectionate adieu, and retired tol 

his ample estates, where he enjoyed that repose which waft 

^ required by a long period of fatigue and privation. 

He was, however, frequently called from his retirement 
by the unsolicited voice of his fellow-citizens, to perform civic 
duties. He was appointed a commissioner to adjust the 
boundary line between Pennsylvania and New York, whici 
important measure was amicably and successfully accoflH 
phshed. He was also selected by the legislature for an i* 
teresting mission to settle controversies about lands in tfa^ 
west, which also terminated .favourably. He represent^ 
his native county in the assembly and in the convention thai 
adopted the present constitution qf the United States, an^ 
he was elected, without opposition* a senator from the Mif 
die District ; all which trusts he executed with perfect 
tegrity, with solid intelligence, and with the full approbatic 
of his constitutents. \ 

The temper of General Clinton was mild and affectionate 
but when raised by unprovoked or unmerited injury, he ex> 
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Ittliited extraordinary and appalling energy. In battle he 
was as cool and as collected as if sitting by his fireside. 
Nature intended him for a gallant and efficient soldier, 
when she endowed him with the faculty of entire self-pos- 
session in the midst of the greatest dangers. ' 

He died on the 22d of December, 1812, and was interred 
ia the family burial place in Orange county, and his monu- 
mental stone bears the following inscription : 

" Underneath are interred the remains of James Clinton, 
Esquire. 

" He was born the 9th of August, 1 736 ; and died the 
22dof December, 1812. 

" His life was principally devoted to the military service 
of his country, and he had filled with fidelity and honour, 
several distinguished civil offices. 

" He was an officer in the revolutionary war and the war 
preceding ; and, at the close of the former, was a major-general 
in the army of the United States. He was a good man and a 
sincere patriot, performing, in the most exemplary manner, 
all the duties of life : and he died, as he hved, without fear 
and without reproach." — [Biographical Dictionary,] 



GBOBGE CXiXZraOK, 

Brigadier-Geoeral in the American Army. 

Among the many distinguished patriots of the Revolu- 
tion, who have become tenants of the tomb, the services of 
none will be more readily acknowledged, than those of the 
late venerable George Clinton. He is descended from a 
respectable and worthy family, and was born on the 26th 
July, 1739, in the County of Ulster, in the Colony of New- 
York. His father. Colonel Charles Clinton, was an emi- 
grant from Ireland. 

In early youth he was put to the study of law, but long 
before he became a man, he rallied under the standard of 
his country, and assisted Amherst in the reduction of Mon^ 
treal. In this campaign he nobly distinguished himself in a 
conflict on the northern waters, when, with four gun boats, 
after a severe engagement, he c^tured a French brig of 
eighteen guns. 

This war being ended, he returned again to hk favorite 
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pursuit) the science of the law, and placed himself uHder 
the tuition of Chief Justice Smith, where he became a 
student with Governeur Morris, between whom and himself, 
a difference of poUtical opinion, in after-life wrought a sep- 
aration. 

He had scarcely commenced as a practitioner, when, in 
1765, the storm appeared to gather round his native land, 
and the tyrannic disposition of the mother country was 
manifested. Foreseeing the evil at hand, with a mind 
gloviring with patriotism j correct and quick in its percep- 
tions ; and like time, steady and fixed to the achievement 
of its objects, he abandoned the advantages of the profes^ 
£don to which he had been educated, and became a member 
of the colonial legislature ; where he ever displayed a love 
of liberty, an inflexible attachment to the rights of his coun- 
try, and that undaunted firmness and integrity, without 
wluch this nation never would have been free ; and which 
has ever formed the most brilliant, though by no means the 
most useful trait of his character! He was chief of the 
Whig party. 

In this situation he remained, contending against the doc- 
trine of British supremacy ; and with great strength of ar- 
gument, and force of popularity, supporting the rights of 
America^ till the crisis arrived when, in 1776, he was return- 
ed a %aember of that patriotic congress, who laid the foun- 
dation of our independence. While in this venerable body, 
it maybe said of him with truth, that " he strengthened the 
feeble knees, and the hands that hang down." On the 4tli 
of July, 1776, he was present at the glorious declaration of { 
independence, and assented with his usual energy and de* 
cision,to that measure, but having been appmnted a briga-i 
dier-general in the militia, and also in the continental army, 
the exigencies of his country at that trying hour, rendered it 
necessary for him to take the field in person, and he there- 
fore retired from congress immediately after his vote w«s, 
given, and before the instrument was transcribed for tbe 
signature of the members ; for which reason his name does 
not appear among the signers. 

A constitution having been adopted for the state <rf 
N. Y. in April 1777, he was chosen at the first election ub* 
der it, both governor and lieutenant governor, and was con- 
tinued in the former office for eighteen years. In this year 
he was also appointed foy Congress to command the posts of 
the Highlands, a most important and arduous duty. The 
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desjp of tike ex^emy was to sefmrtlB Nev-BBgland firom the 
rest of th^ oation, and by preventing succour firom the ea»t, 
to lay )waste thp middle and- southern country. Had this 
plan b/e^n carried into effect, American liberty would proba- 
bly have expired in its cradle. It was then tbat his vast and 
comprehensive genius viewed in its true light the maffnitude 
of the pvi) cqi^templqled ; and he roused to a degree of en- 
ttgjr unknown and upexpected. It was then that Burgoyne 
wap, ivith the best appm|if;ed army ever seen in America, at- 
tempting tp force his way to Albany, and Howe attempting 
to effect a junction with him at that important place. 

ThQ cri?i? was all important, and OUnton did not hesi- 
taje-yhe determined at all hazards to save his country. With 
this view, whjBn jipwe attempted to ascend the river, Clinton 
frpmeyery height and angle assailed him. His gallant de- 
feace of Fort Montgomery, with a handful of men, against a 
powerful force commanded by Sir Henry Clinton, was 
equally honorable to his intrepidity and his skill. The fol- 
jowing are the p^irticulars of his gallant conduct at the stor- 
^y of torts Montgomery and CUnton, in October, 1777. 

" Wl^en the British reinforcements, under General Rob- 
tttson, ^mounting to nearly 2000 men, arrived from Europe^ 
«tf Henry Clinton used the greatest exertion, and availed 
«Welf erf every favorabli^ circumstance, to put tjiese tropps 
^to immediate operation. Many were sent to suitable ves- 
*elB, and united in the expedition, which consisted of about 
^Q<K)inen, ftgainst the forts in the Highlands. Having 
^.e thie necessary arrangements, he moved up the North 
/^i^er, and landed x>n the 4th of October at Tarry^own, pur- 
P^ly to impress General Putnam, under whose command 
* thousand continental troops had been left, with a behd\ 
%t Us po&t ^t Pe^*s-4ciU was the object of attack. , At 
eight o-clock f^t i?ight, tfee general communicated the {ntd- 
"geijce to Govei-Ror CUnton, of the arrival of the British. 
^fi the same tiipe expressed bts.opimon respecting their 
destination. The de^gi3^ of Sir Peairy were immediately 
Pffceived by the gavern<?r, who prorogued the assembly on 
«^ following da^, ^n4 arrived that night at Fort Montgome* 
^' Tte i^tish tr^ps, iA the mean time, were secretly 
^Hy^acy^^ tlfi^ river, ayokda^aiidts npon, our liDirts were 
™^ated to i>^ m4fi ,on tlve &th, .whirib Wisre acisiadin^ 
W ^ ^ecutiwn, \f^ 9tt9^j^ the Amei^idgn M^saic^Mjt- 
9 at Doodletown, about two miles and a half from Fort 
^Q^lon^fTy. The AmerieaiiB received Ue fire of the 
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British, and retreated to Fort Clinton. The enemy then 
advanced to the west side of the mountain, in order to at- 
tack omr troops in the rear. Governor Clinton immediate- 
ly ordered out a detachment of one hundred men towards 
Doodletown, and another of sixty, with a hrass field piece, 
to an eligible spot on another road. They were both soon 
attacked by the whole force of the enemy, and compelled 
to fall back. It has been remarked, that the talents, as well 
as the temper of a commander, are put to as severe a test 
in conducting a retreat, as in achieving a victory. The 
truth of this Governor Clinton experienced, when, with 
great bravery, and the most perfect order, he retired till he 
reached the fort. He lost no time in placing his men in the 
best manner that circumstances would permit. His post, 
however, as well as Fort Clinton, in a few minutes, were in- 
vaded on every side. In the midst of this disheartening and 
appalUng disaster, he was summoned, when the sun was only 
an hour high, to surrender in five minutes ; but his gallant 
spirit sternly refused to obey the call. In a short time after, 
the British made a general and most desperate attack on 
both posts, which was received by the Americans with un- 
dismayed courage and resistance. Officers and men, mili: 
tia and continentals, all behaved alike brave. An incessant 
fir^ was kept up till dusk, when our troops were overpower- 
ed by numbers, who forced the lines and redoubts at both 
posts. Many of the Americans fought their way out, others 
accidentally mixed with the enemy, and thus made iJieir es- 
cape effectually ; for, besides being favored by the night, 
they knew the various avenues in the mountains. The gov- 
ernor, as well as his brother, General James Clinton, who 
was wounded, were not taken."* 

Howe, driven to madness by the manly resistance of his 
foea, inconsiderately landed and marched into the country, 
and immortalized his name by burning Kingston and other 
villages. But the great object of the expedition, the form- 
ing a junction with Burgoyne, was happily defeated, by the 
capture of that general, and America was free. 

From this moment for eighteen years in succession, he re* 
mained the governor of New- York, re-«lected to that impor- 
tant station by a generous and wise people, who knew how 
to appreciate his wisdom and virtue, and their own blessings. 
Ouring this period, he was president of the convention of 

f Am« Biographical Diotionary. 
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that state, which ratified the national eonstitiiti<m ; when, 
as in all other situations, he undeviatin^y manifested an ar* 
I deat attachment to civil liberty. 

After the life of labor and usefulness, here faintly por* 
trayed ; worn with the fatigues of duty, and with a disease 
which then afflicted him, but which had been removed for 
the last eight years of his life ; having led his native state 
to eminent, if not unrivalled importance and prosperity, 
he retired from public life, with a mind resolved not to min- 
gle again with governmental concerns, and to taste those 
sweets which result from reflecting on a life well spent. 

In 1806 he was chosen Vice President of the United 
States, by the same number of votes that elevated Mr. Jef- 
ferson to the presidency ; in which station he discharged 
his duties with unremited attention ; presiding with great 
dignity in the Senate, and evincing, by his votes and his 
opinions, his decided hostility to constructive authority, and 
to innovations on the established principles of republican 
gQvemment. 

He died at Washington, when attending to his duties as 
Vice Pressdent, and was interred in that city, where a mon* 
anient was erected by the filial piety of his children, with 
this inscription, written by his nephew : — 

" To the memory of George Clinton. He was born in 
the state of New-York, on the 26th July, 1739, and died in 
the city of Washington, on the 20th April, 1812, in the 73d 
year of his age. 

" He was a soldier and statesman of the revolution. Em- 
inent in council, and distinguished in war, he filled with un- 
exampled usefulness, purity and ability, among many other 
ijffices, those of Governor of his native state, and of Vice- 
Prendent of the U. States. While he lived, his virtue, vns- 
dom and valor were the pride, the ornament, and security 
of his country, and when he died, he left an illustrious exam- 
ple of a well spent life, worthy of all imitation." 
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Major-General in tbe Americaii Arinj* 

General Gates was a native of England, and was born 
in the year 1 728. ite was educated to the military profes- 
sion, and entered the British army at an early age, in the 
capacity of lieutenant, where he laid the foundation of his 
future military excellence. Without purchase he obtained 
the rank of Major. He was aid to Gen. Monckton, at the 
capture of Martinico, and after the peace of Aix la Chap- 
elle he was among the first troops which landed at Halifax 
undei- General Cornwallis. He was an officer in the army 
which accompanied the unfortunate Braddock, in the expe- 
dition against Fort du Quesne, in the year 1755, and was 
shot through the body. 

When peace was concluded, he purchased an estate iu 
Virginia, where he resided until the commencement of the 
American war, in 1775. Having evinced his zeal and at- 
tachment to the violated rights of his adopted country, and 
sustaining a high military reputation, he was appointed h; 
congress adjutant-general, with the rank of brigadier, an 
he accompanied Gen. Washington to the American camp 
at Cambridge, in July, 1776, where he was employed for 
some time in a subordinate, but highly useful capacity. 

In June, 1776, Gates was appointed to the command ojf 
the army of Canada, and on reaching Ticonderoga he still 
claimed the commannd of it, though it was no longer ia 
Canada, and was in the department of Gen. Schuyler, a 
senior officer, who had rendered eminent services in that 
command. On presentation to Congress, it was declareJI 
noi to be their intention to place Gates over Schuyler, 
and it was recommended to these officers to endeavoui 
to co-operate harmoniously. General Schuyler was, how- 
ever, shortly after, directed by confess to resume iht 
command of the northern department, and General Gates 
withdrew himself from it ; after which he repaired to head 
quarters, and joined the army under General Washington, ii 
Jersey. 

Owing to the prevalent dissatisfaction with the conduc 
of General Schuyler, in the evacuation of Ticonderoga,^ 

* Vide Biog. of Gen. Schuyler. 
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Gates was again directed to take command. He amYed 
about the 2l8t of August, and continued the exertions to re- 
store the affairs of the department, which had heen so 
much depressed by the losses consequent on the evacuation 
of Ticonderoga. It was fortunate for General Gates, that 
the letreat from Ticonderoga had been conducted under 
other auspices than his, and that he took the command 
when the indefatigable, but unrequited labors of Schuyler, 
and the courage of Starke and his mountaineers, had al- 
ready insured the ultimate defeat of purgoyne. 

Burgoyne, after crossing the Hudson, advanced along its 
ade, and encamped on the height, about two miles from 
Gates' camp : which was three miles above Stillwater. 
This movement was the subject of much discussion. Some 
charged it on the impetuosity of the general, and alleged 
thatit was premature, before he was sure of aid from the roy- 
al forces posted in New-York ; but he pleaded the perempto- 
ry orders of his superiors. The rapid advance of Burgoyne 
and especially his passage of the North River, added mucli . 
tothe impracticability of his future retreat, and made th% 
niin of his army in a great degree unavoidable. The 
Americans, elated with their their successes at Bennington 
and Fort Schuyler, thought no more of retreating, but came 
out to meet the advancing British, and engaged them with 
finnness and resolution. 

The attack began a little before mid-day, September 19th, 
'l>etween the scouting parties of the two armies. The com- 
manders of both sides supported and reinforced their res- 
pective parties. The conflict, though severe, was only par- 
tial for an hour and a half ; but after a short pause, it be* 
Came general, and continued for three hours without any 
intermission. A constant blaze of fire was kept up, and 
both armies seemed deternmied on death or victory. The 
Americans and British alternately drove, and were driven 
J>y each other. The British artillery fell into our possession^ 
at every charge, but we could neither turn the pieces upoo 
ithe enemy nor bring them off, so sudden were the alternate 
Jidvantages. It was a gallant conflict, in which death, by 
&niliarity, lost his terrors ; and such was the order of the 
Americans, that, as General Wilkinson jstates, the wound- 
ed men, after having their wounds dressed, in many instan- 
ces returned again into the battle. Men, and particularly 
officers, dropped every moment ,and on every side. Sevc- 
'^of the Americans placed themselves on hightree^* 8n4 

13* 
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as often as they eouM distmguish an officer's UBsform, took 
him off by deUbevateiy akniiig at Ms person; Few aetioas 
have been> ebaraaterized by more obstinacy in attack or d^ 
fence% The British repeatedly tried their bayonets, but 
wi&ottt their usual success in the use o£ thaA: weapon. 

The British lost upwards of 500 men, inchiding their 
killed, wounded and prisoners. The Americans, inclusive 
of the missing, lost 319. Thirty-six out of forty-eight Bri* 
tish artillerists were killed or wounded. The 6 2d Biitislv 
Regiment, which was 500 strong when it left Canada, was 
reduced to 60 men, and 4 or 5 officers. In this engage- 
ment General Gates, assisted by Generals Lincoln^ and Ar- 
nold, commanded the American army^ and General Bur- 
gojme was at the head of his army, and Generals Philhpsj 
Reidesel and Frazer, with their respective commands, w^e 
actively engaged. 

This battle was fought by the general concert and zeal- 
ous co-operation of the corps engaged, and was sustained" 
more by individual courage than mihtary discipline. Gen.' 
Arnold, wiio afterwards traitorously deserted his country, ' 
behaved witb the most undaunted courage, leading on the 
troops and encouraging them by his personal efforts and 
daring exposure. The gallant Colonel Morgan, obtained 
immortal honor on tiiis day. Lieutenant Colonel Brooks, 
with the eighth Massachusetts regiment, remained in the 
field till about eleven o'clock, and was the last who retired. 
Major Hull commanded a detachment of three hundred' 
men, who fought with such signal ardor, that more than' 
half of them were killed. The whole number of Ameri-*' 
cans engaged in tliis action, was about two thousand five 
hundred ; the remainder of the army, from its unfavorable i 
situation, took little or no part in the action. 

Each army claimed the victory, and each believed himself] 
to have beaten, with only part of its force, nearly the whole ^ 
of the enemy. The advantage however was decidedly ia ■ 
favor of the Americans. In every quarter they had been 
the assailants, and after an encounter of several hours, they ' 
had not lost a single inch of ground. 

General Gates, whose numbers increased daily, remained 
on liis old ground. His right, which extended to the river, 
had been rendered unassailable, and he used great industry ' 
to strengthen his left. 

Both armies retained their position until the 7th of Oc^' 
tober ; Burgoyne, in the hope of bei^g relieved by Sir Hen^ 
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cy Cliiitoh ; and Gates, in the conjGdence of groviag stioog- 
.er«v6iy day, and of rendering the deetraction of hun enemy 
HBore cerlftiiL But receiving no farther iotelligeiioe from 
|Sff Henry, the British general determinedto make one more 
4Rai of strength with Ins adversary. The following account 
ijtf the bii^ant affair of the 7th of Oct 1777, is given in 
[Tliacher'a Miliitary Journal. 

" ] am fortuna;te enough to obtain from our officers, a 
gffticulM account of the glorious event of the 7th tnst. 
Tbe advanced parties of the two armies came into contact 
^ut three o'clock on Tuesday afternoon, and imraediate- 
Qrdi^layed their hostile attitude. The Americans soon 
Ij^roached the royal army, and each party in defiance await* 
H the deadly blow. The gallant Colonel Morgan, at the 
Itead ef his famous rifle corps, and Major Dearborn, leading 
detachment of infantry, commenced the action, and rush- 
coarageously on the British grenadiers, commanded by 
ijor Aekland ; and the furious attack was firmly resisted, 
dl parts of the field, the conflict became extremely ar- 
tts and obstinate ; an unconquerable spirit on each side 
aining to yield the palm of victory, — Death appeared 
have lost his terrors ; breaches in the ranks, were no 
made than suppUed by fresh combatants awaiting a 
ilar fete. At length the Americans press forward witli 
newed strength and ardor, and compel the whole British 
e, commanded by Burgoyne himself, to yield to their 
dly fire, and they retreat in disorder. The German 
ps remain firmly posted at their lines ; these were now- 
Idiy assaulted by Brigadier-General Learned, and Lieu- 
t-Cblonel Brooks, at the head of their respective com- 
Nuids, with such intrepidity, that the works were carried, 
IQd their brave commander, Lieut Colonel Breyman wkh 
Sain. The Germcuis were pursued to their encampment, 
ihich, with all the equipage of the brigade, fell into our 
buds. Colonel Cilley, of General Poor's brigade, having 
toqttitted himself honorably, was seen astride on a brass 
M piece, exulting in the capture. Major Hull, of the 
lassachusetts line, was among those who so bravely 
iormed the enemy's entrenchment, and acted a conspic- 
lOtts part. General Arnold, in consequence of a serious 
Obunderstanding with Gen. Gates, was not vested with any 
(QDimand, by which he was exceedingly chagrined and irri* 
ited. He entered the field, however, and his conduct was 
Barked with intemperate rashness , flourishing his sword, 
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and animating the troops, he struck an officer on the head 
without cause, and gave him a considerable wound. He ex- 
posed himself to every danger, and with a small party of ri- 
flemen, rushed into the rear of the enemy, whete he receiv- 
ed a ball which fractured his leg, and his horse was killed 
under him. Nightfall put a Istop to our brilliant career/ 
though the victory was most decisive, and it is with pride 
and exultation that we recount the triumph of American 
bravery. Besides Lieut. Col. Breyraan slain, Gen. Fraze^ 
one of the most valuable officers in the British service, wa« 
mortally wounded, and survived but a few hours. Frazer 
was the soul of the British army, and was just changing the 
disposition of a part of the troops to repel a strong impres-, 
sion which the Americans had made, and were still makinj^ 
on the British right, when Morgan called together two <w^ 
three of his best marksmen, and pointing to Frazer, mC 
•' Do you see that gallant officer 1 that is General Frazer,- 
I respect and honour him ; but it is necessary he should die,^ 
This was enough. Frazer immediately received his moi 
wound, and was carried off the field. Sir Francis Cla 
aid-de-camp to General Burgoyne, was brought into oi 
camp with a mortal wound, and Major Ackland, who coi 
manded the British grenadiers, was wounded through b< 
leers, and is our prisoner. Several other officers, and ab< 
two hundred privates, are prisoners in our hands, with ni 
pieces of cannon and a considerable supply of ammuiiitii 
which was much wanted for ^ur troops. The loss on o( 
side is supposed not to exceed thirty killed, and one hm 
dred wounded, in obtaining this signal victory." j 

The position of the British army, after the action of *' 
7th, was so dangerous, that an immediate and total chaj 
of position became necessary, and Burgoyne took immedii 
measures to regain his foriher camp at Saratoga. There'] 
arrived, with little molestation from his adversary. His pi 
visions being now reduced to the supply of a few dayis, ^ 
transport of artillery and baggage towards Canada, heii 
rendered impracticable by the judicious measures of his 4 
versary, the British general resolved upon a rapid retr^ 
merely with what the soldiers could carry. On examinatiE0 
however, it was found that they were deprived even of tt 
resource, as the passes through which their route lay, -we 
BO strongly guarded, that nothing but artillery could cl^ 
thenk In tl§s desperate sitoatian a parley took place, ^ 
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fin the IBtb of Octdbei*, the Whole Ariny surrendered to Gen- 
eral Gates. 

The prize obtained consisted of mote than five thousand 
Jnsoners, forty-two piebes of brass ordnance, seven thou- 
sand muskets, clothing for seven thousand men, veith a great 
quantity of tents, and other military stores. 
, Soon aft^ the convention was signed, the Americans 
marched into theit Unes, and were kept there until the royal 
army had deposited their arms at the place appointed. The 
* delicacy with which this business was conducted, reflect- 
^ honour on the American general. Nor did the poUte- 
jDesfe of Gates end here. Every circumstance was withheld 
thai could constitute a triumph in the American army. The 
.captive general was received by his conqueror with respect 
iiifld kindness. A number of the principal officers, of both 
^armies, met at Gen. Gates' quarters, and for a while seem- 
jcd to forget, in social and convivial pleasures, that they had 
l)een enemies. 

Geheral Wilkinson gives the following account of the 
Jieeting between General Burgoyne and General Gates ; — 
i " General Gtites, advised of Burgoyne' s approach, met 
;ium at Ae head of his camp, Burgoyne in a rich royal uni- 
^rm, and Gates in a plain blue frock. When they had ap- 
proached nearly within sword's length, they reined up and 
halted. I then named the gentlemen, and General Bur- 
6?ywe, raising his hat most gracefully, said, ** The fortune of 
^ar, General Gates, has made me your prisoner ;" to which 
Ihe conqueror, returning a courtly salute, promptly replied, 
* I shall always be reidy to bear testimony that it has not 
heen through any fault of your Excellency." . • * 
, The thanks of Goftgress were voted to General Gates 
iand his army ; and a medal of gold, in commemoration of 
this great event, was ordered to be struck, to be presented 
*o him by the president, in the name of the United States. 

It was not long After, that the wonderful discovery was 
supposed to be made, that the illustrious Washington was 
incompetent to the task of conducting th^ operations of the 
Amifencah army; and that General Gates, iFelevated to the 
chief command, would speedily meliorate the condition of 
<«it affairs. There were those who imputed to Ge*neral 
^ates himself, a principal agency in the affair, which, howev- 
^f|hfe ptomjytljr disavovired. But certain it is, that a private 
<^nresponden6e was maintained betweeli him and Uie in- 
triguing General CoftWAy, in 'which the measures pursued 
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by General Washington are criticised and reprobated, ani 
la one of Conway's letters, he pointedly ascribes out 
want of success to a weak general and bad counsellors.— 
General Gates, on finding that General Washington hal 
been apprised of the correspondence, addressed his Excel* 
lency, requesting that he would disclose the name of his in;^ 
former, and in violation of the rules of decorum, he addies« 
sed the commander in chief on a subject of extreme delici,- 
cy in an open letter, transmitted to the president of congress. 
General Washington, however, did not hesitate to discloa^i 
the name and the circumstances which brought the affair to 
light. General Gates then, with an inexcusable disenge- 
nuousness, attempted to vindicate the conduct of Conway, 
and to deny that the letter contained the reprehensible ex* 
pressions in question, but utterly refused to produce the ori- 
ginal letter. This subject, however, was so ably and catt-i 
didly discussed by General Washington, as to cover his ad- 
versary with shame and humiliation. It was thought inext 
cusable in Gates, that he neglected to communicate tQ tha 
commander in chief an account of so important an event a| 
the capture of the British army at Saratoga, but left hisEx^ 
cellency to obtain the information by common report. 

Dr. Thacher, in his Military Journal, relates the follow^ 

lowing anecdote •• — ^** Mr. T ^, an ensign in our regimental 

has, for some time, discovered symptoms of mental derangci 
ment. Yesterday he intruded himself at Gen. Gates' hea^ 
quarters, and after some aniusing conversation, he put bin^ 
self in the attitude of devotion, and prayed that God woul^ 
pardon Gen. Gates for endeavouring to supersede that god- 
like man, Washington. The general appeared to be mucl| 
disturbed, and directed Mr. Pierce, his aid-de^camp, to take 
him away," 

On the 13th of June, 1780, General Gates was appointed 
to the chief command of the southern army. Rich in fainfl 
from the fields of Saratoga, he hastened to execute the hid 
and important trust ; and the arrival of an officer, so exalt^ 
in reputation, had an immediate and happy effect on the spi^ 
rits of the soldiers and the hopes of the people. It was afti 
ticipated that he who had humbled Great-Britain on th^ 
heights of the Hudson, and liberated New-York from a fof 
midable invasion, would prove no less successful in tb< 
south, and become the deliverer of Carolina and Georgi^ 
from lawless rapine and military rule. But anticipation^ 
i9^ere vain, and the best founded hopes were blighted I ^^ 
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fb first and only encounter which he bad with Lord Com* 
Willis, at Camden; Angust 15th, he suffered a total defeat, 
and was obliged to fly from the enemy for personal safety. 

Proudly calculating on the weight of his name, and too 
confident of his own superiority, he slighted the counsel 
iAdch he ought to have respected, and hurrying impetu- 
B&sly into the field of battle, his tide of popularity ebbed 
u fast at Camden, as it had flowed at Saratoga.* 

It would be great injustice, however, to attnbute the mis^ 
EMTtune altogether to the commander, under his peculiar cir- 
cumstances. A large proportion of his force consisted of 
raw militia, who were panic-struck, and fled at the first fire ; 
their rout was absolute and irretrievable. In vain did Gates 
Ittempt to rally them. That their speed might be the great- 
er, they threw away their arms and accoutrements, and dash- 
id into the woods and swamps for safety. A rout more 
ierfectly wild and disorderly, or marked with greater con- 
sternation and dismay, was never witnessed. Honour, man- 
lood, country, home, every recollection sacred to the feel- 
pigs of the soldier, and the soul of the brave, was merged 
D an ignominious love of life, i 

' But, from the moment General Gates assumed the com-* 
Band in the south, his former judgment and fortune seemed 
» forsake him. He was anxious to come to action immedi- 
|ely, and to terminate the war by a few bold' and energetic 
ofeasures ; and two days after his arrival in camp, he began 
is march to meet the enemyr without properly estimating 
is force. 

The active spirits of the place being roused and encour- 
ged, by the presence of a considerable army, and daily 
ocking to the standard of their country, General Gates, by 
delay of action, had much to gain, in point of numbers. 
'o the prospects of the enemy, on the contrary, delay would 
Jure been ruinous. To them there was no uternative but 
unediate battle and victory, or immediate retreat. Such, 
^wever, was the nature of the country, and the distance 
»d relative position of the two armies, that to compel the 
mericans to action was impossible. The imprudence of 
m American general, in hazarding an engagement, at this 



* "When the appointment of Cenjeral Gates to the chief com- 
iod €ff the southern army was announcedv General Lee remark- 
[, that '* his northern laurels would soon be exch^tnged/or sotUk*- 
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time, id further nKUiifested by ihe fact, that in troops, oe 
whose finniiess he could safely rely, he was greatly iviem 
to his fpe, they amounting to sixteen hundred veteran aai 
highly disciplined regulars, and he having less th^ a thoa< 
sand continentals. 

Gen. Gates having retreated to Salisbury, and thence d 
Hillsboirough, he there succeeded in collecting around lu 
the fragments of an army. Being soon a&er wards reia 
forced by several small bodies of regulars and militia, h 
again advanced towards the south, and took post in Char 
lotte. Here he continued in copimand until the 5th d^ti 
October, fifty days after his defeat at Camden, when Oon 
gress passed a resolution requiring the commander in diiti 
to order a court of inqi^iry on his conduct, as commanderU 
the southern army, and to appoint some other officer to tbtt 
conamand. The inquiry resulted in his acquittal ; and I 
was thj^ general opinion that he was not treated by com 
with that delicacy, or indeed gratitude, that was due to 
officer of his acknowledged merit. He, however, receii 
the order of his supersedure and suspension, and resi 
the command to Gen. Greene with becoming dignity, w\ 
manifested, much to hi^ credit, in the following order :— 

** Hfiod-Quaitters^ Charlotte, Sd December , 1780. 
Parole, Springfield — countersign, Greene. 

The honorable Major-General Greene, who arrived 
terday afternoon in CharloUe, being appointed, by his 
cellency General Washington, with the approbation of 
honcHrabtle congress, to the command of the southern 
all orders will, for the future, issue from him, and all 
ports are to be made to him. 

General Gates returns his sincere and grateful thanks 
the southern army for their perseverance, fortitude, and_ 
tient fdijidurance of all the hardships, they have undergo 
while uQder his command. He anxiously hopes their i 
fortunes will cease therewith, and that victory, and the 
rioup advantages of it, may be the future portion of 
southern ■army." 

General Greene had already been, and continued to 
the firm advocate of the reputation of General Gates, f 
ticularly if he heard it assailed with asperity ; and .stUl 
lieved and asserted, that if there was any mistake i^ 
conduct of Gates, it was in hazarding an action at.joJl 9^1^ 
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such saperior fofce ; and when informed of his tppoinUneni 
to supersede him, declared his confidence in hb military ta- 
lents, and his willingness to " serve under him." 

General Gates was reinstated in his military command, 
Ml the main army, in 1782 ; but the great scenes of war 
were now passed, and he could only participate in the pain- 
ful scene of a final separation. 

In the midst of his misfortune, General Gates was called 
I to mourn the afilictive dispensation of Providence, in the 
* death of his only son. Major Garden, in his excellent pub- 
thcation, has recorded the following affecting anecdote, 
t ffhich he received from Dr. William Reed : — 
f " Having occasion to call on General Gates, relative to 
pe business of the department under my immediate charge, 
found him traversing the apartment which he occupied, 
der the influence of high excitement ; his agitation was 
cessive — every feature of his countenance, every gesture 
trayed it. Official despatches informing him that he was 
iperseded, and that the command of the southern army had 
en transferred to General Greene, had just been received 
perused by him. His countenance, however, betrayed 
expression of irritation or resentment ; it was sensibiUty 
ne that caused his emotion. An open letter, which he 
'Id in his hand, was often raised to his lips, and kissed 
Nh devotion, while the exclamation repeatedly escaped 
Bern—" Great man ! Noble, generous procedure !** When 
pe tumult of his mind had subsided, and his thoughts found 
gerance, he, with strong expression of feeling, exclaimed, 
W have received this day a communication from the com- 
lender in chief, which has conveyed more consolation to 
^ bosom, more ineffable delight to my heart, than I had be- 
pyed it possible for it ever to have felt again. With affec- 
nate tenderness he sympathizes with me in my domestic 
fortunes, and condoles with me on the loss I have sus- 
ed by the recent death of an only son ; and then with 
iliar dehcacy, lamenting my misfortune in battle, assures 
that his confidence in my zeal and capacity is so little 
[paired, that the command of the right wing of the army 
B be bestowed on me so soon as I can make it convenient 
5oin him." 

(After the peace, he retired to his farm in Berkley county, 

u where he remained until the year 1790, when he went 

reside in New-York, having first emancipated his slaves 

3 made a pecuniary provision for such as were not able to 
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provide for themselves. Some of them would not leave liim, 
but continued in h\s family. 

On his arrival at New- York, the freedom of the city was 
presented to him. J[n 1800 he accepted a seat in the legis- 
lature, but he retained it no longer than he conceived bis 
services might be useful to the cause of liberty, which he 
never abandoned. 

His political opinions did not separate him from many re- 
spectable citizens, whose views differed widely from his 
own. He had a handsome person, and was gentlemanly is 
bis manners, remarkably courteous to all, and gave indispa- 
table marks of a sociable, amiable, and benevolent disposi- 
tion. A few weeks before his death, he closed a letter to 
a friend in the following words : — " I am very weak, and 
have evident signs of an approaching dissolutiort But I 
have lived long enough, since 1 live to see a mighty people 
animated with a spirit to be free, and governed by transcend- 
ent abilities and honour." He died without posterity, al 
his abode near New-York, on the 10th day of April, 1806, 
aged 78 years. *- 



Major-General in the American Army. 

General Greene, although descended from ancestors d 
elevated standing, was not indebted to the condition of hii 
family, for any part of the real lustre and reputation he po» 
sessed. He was literally the founder of his own fortune 
and the author of his own fame. He was the second son b 
Nathaniel Greene, a member of the society of Friends, al 
anchor-smith. 

He was born in the year 1741, in the town of Warwi<4 
and County of Kent, in the province of Rhode-Island. Bcj 
ing intended by his father, for the business which he hiinse| 
pursued, young Greene received, at school, nothing but tbj 
elements of a common English education. But to him, q 
education so limited, was unsatisfactory. With such fun4 
as he was able to raise, he purchased a small, but well seled 
ed Ubrary, and spent his evenings, and all the time he coid 
redeem from his father's business, in regular study. 

At a period of life, unusually early, Greene was elevates 
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by a very flattering suffrage, to a seat in the legislature of his 
native colony. This was the commencmnent of a public 
career, which, heightening as it advanced, and flourishing in 
the midst of difliculties, closed with a lustre that was pecu- 
liarly dazzling. 

Thus introduced into the councils of his country, at a 
f time, when the rights of the subject, and the powers of the 
ruler, were beginning to be topics of liberal discussion, he 
felt it his duty to avow his sentiments on the momentous 
question. Nor did he pause or waver, as to the principles 
he should adopt, and the decision he should form. He was 
inflexibly opposed to tyranny and oppression in every shape, 
and manfully avowed it. But his character, although form* 
ing, wiais not completely developed until the commencement 
. of the troubles which terminated in our independence. It 
was then that he aspired to a lead in -the public councils ; 
and, throwing from him, as unsuitable to the times, the 
peaceful habits in which he had been educated, sternly de- 
clared for a redress of grievances, or open resistance. This 
open departure from the sectarian principles in which he 
had been educated, was followed, of course, by his imme- 
diate dismission fronTthe society of Friends. 

The sword was earliest unsheathed in the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts ; and on the plains of Lexington and C<Micord« 
the blood of British soldiers, and American subjects, min- 
gled first in hostile strife. Nor was Rhode-fsland, after 
that sanguinary afiair, behind her sister colonies, in gallant- 
rty of spirit, and promptitude of preparation. 

Greene commenced his military pupilage in the capacity 
of Si private soldier, in October, 1774, in a military associa- 
tion, commanded by James M. Varnum, afterwards briga- 
r'dier general But Rhode-Island having in the month of 
May, 1775, raised three regiments of militia, she placed 
them under the command of Greene, who, without loss of 
time, conducted them to head-quarters, in the village of 
Cambridge. 

On the 2d of July, 1775, General Washington, invested 
by congress with the command in chief of the armies of his 
^country, arrived at Boston. Greene availed himself of an 
early opportunity amid the public demonstration of joy, to 
welcome the commander in chief, in a personal address, in 
which, with much warmth of feeling, and kindness of ex- 
pression, he avowed his attac]|inent to his person, and the 
high gratification he derived from the prospect of being a$>- 
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sociated with him in arms, and serving under him, in de- 
fence of the violalid rights of his country. 

This was a happy prelude to a friendship between these 
two great and illustrious officers, which death, alone, had 
the power to dissolve. It is a fact of notoriety, that when 
time and acquaintance had made him thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the character of General Greene, Wasliington en- 
tertained, and frequently expressed an anxious wish, that, 
in case of his death, he might be appointed his successor to 
the supreme command. 

During the investment of Boston, by the American forces, 
a state of things, which lasted for months, no opportunity 
presented itself to Greene, to acquire distinction, by per- 
sonal exploit But his love of action, and spirit of adven- 
ture, were strongly manifested ; for he was one of th6 few 
officers of rank, who concurred with General Washington, 
in the propriety of attempting to carry the town by assault. 

On the evacuation of Boston by the British, the Ameri- 
can troops were, permitted to repose from their toils, and to 
exchange, for a time, the hardships and privations of a field 
encampment, for the enjoyment of plenty, in comfortable 
barracks. During this period of relaxation, Greene con- 
tinued, with unabating industi-y, his military studies, and as 
far as opportunity served, his attention to the practical du- 
ties of the field. This course, steadily pursued, under the 
immediate supervision of Washington, could scarcely fsil to 
procure rank, and lead to eminence. Accordingly, on Ihe 
26th of August, 1776, he was promoted, by congress, to the 
rank of major-general in the regular army. 

A crisis, most glowing and portentous to the cause of 
freedom, had now arrived. In the retreat which now com- 1 
menced, through New-Jersey, General Washington was ac- 
companied by General Greene, and received from him all 
the aid, that, under circumstances so dark and unpromising, 
talents, devotion, and firmness could afford. Possessed alike 
of an ardent temperament, hearts that neither danger nor 
misfortune could appal, and an inspiring trust in the right- 
eousness of their cause, it belonged to the character of these^ 
.two great and illustrious commanders, never for a moment^ 
to despair of their country. Hope and confidence, even ' 
now, beamed from their countenances, and they encouraged . 
ti^eir followers, and supported them under the pressure of 
4^eat and niisfortune. 
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Greene was one of the council of Washington, who resol- 
ved on the enterprise of the !^oth of December, 1776, against 
the post of the enemy at Trenton. The issue is known, and 
is glorious in our history. About one thousand Hessians, 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners, with their arms, field equi- 
page and artillery, were the trophies of that glorious morn- 
ing, which opened on the friends of American freedom, with 
the day-star of hope. He was again of the council of the 
commander in chief, in planning the daring attack of the 
2d of January, 1 7 17, on the British garrison at Princeton, as 
well as liis associate in achieving its execution. £n both 
these brilliant actions, his gallantry, prudence, and skill be- 
ing alike conspicuous, he received the applauses of his com- 
mander. He continued the associate and most confidential 
counsellor of Washington, through the gloomy and omin- 
ous period that followed. 

In the obstinate and bloody battle of Brandy wine, Gen- 
eral Greene, by his distinguished conduct added greatly to 
his former renown. In the course of it, a detachment of 
American troops, commanded by General Sullivan, being 
unexpectedly attacked by the enemy, retreated in disorder. 
General Greene, at the head of Weedon*s Virginia brigade, 
flew to their support. On approaching, he found the de- 
feat of General Sullivan a perfect rout. Not a moment 
was to be lost. • Throwing himself into the rear of his fly- 
ing countrymen, and retreatingslowly, he kept up, especi^- 
ly from his caimon, so destructive a fire, as greatly to retard 
the advance of the enemy. Aiming at length at a narrow 
defile, secured on the right and left by thick woods, he halt- 
ed, sent forward his cannon, that they might be out of dan- 
|[er, in case of his being compelled to a hasty retreat, and 
formed his troops, determined to dispute the pass with his 
imall arms. This he effected with complete success* not- 
inthstanding the vast, superiority of the assailants ; until 
ifler a conflict of more than an hour and a half, night came 
>n, and brought it to a close. But for this quick-sighted 
nterposition, Sullivan's detachment must have been nearly 
Eflnihilated. 

On this occasion, only, did the slightest misunderstand- 
Dg, ever occur, between General Greene and the command- 
T ia chief. In his general orders after the battle, the latter 
ieglected to bestow any special applause on Weed en's brig- 
de. Against this, General Greene remonstrated in person. 
General Washington replied, " You, Sir, are considered 
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my favorite officer. Weedon's brigade, like myself^ ar^ 
Virginians. Should I applaud them for their achievment 
under your command, I shall be charged with partiality ; jeal- 
ousy will be excited, and the service injured." 

" Sir," exclaimed Greene, with considerable emotion, 
" I trust your Excellency will do me the justice to beliet^ 
that I am not selfish. In my own behalf, I have • nothing to 
ask. Act towards me as you please ; I shall not complain. 
Howei^errichly I prize your Excellency's good opinion and 
applause, a consciousness that I have endeavored to do my 
duty, constitutes at present, my richest reward. But do 
not, Sir, let me entreat you, on account of the jealousy that 
may arise in little minds, withhold justice, from the brave 
fellows I had the honor to command." 

Convinced that prudence forbade the special notice re- 
quested, the commander in chief persisted in his silence. 
Greene, on cool reflection, appreciated the motives of his 
general, and lost no time in apologizing for Ins intemperate 
manner, if not for his expressions. — Delighted vfith his 
frankness and magnaninity, Washington replied, with t 
smile, — "An officer, tried as you have been, who errs hut 
once in two years, deserves to be forgiven." — With that, h* 
offered Jum his hand, and the matter terminated. 

Following General Greene in his military career, he nexl 
presents himself on the plains of Germantown. In thi^ 
daring assault, he commanded the left wing of the Amer- 
ican army, and his utmost endeavors were used to retrieve 
the fortune of the day, in which his conduct met the appro- 
bation of the commander in chief Lord Cornwallis, to 
whom he was often opposed, had the magnanimity to besto* 
upon him a lofty encomium. " Greene," said he, ** is li 
dangerous as Washington. He is vigilant, enterprising, anl 
full of resources. W ith biit little hope of gaining any ad* 
vantage over him, I never feel secure when encamped il 
his neighbourhood." 

At this period, the quarter-master department, in thi 
American army, was in a very defective and alarming 
dition, and required a speedy and radical reform ; and 
eral Washington declared, that such reform could be 
fected only by the appointment of a quarter-master-genei 
of great resources, well versed in business, and possei 
practicaL taleiits of the first order. When requested 
Congress to look out for such an officer, he, at once, fini 
his eye on General Greene. 
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Witshingtoii well knew that the soul of Greene was indis- 
soiubly wedded to the duties of the Une. Notwithstanding 
this he expressed, in conversation with a member of Con- 
gresK, his entire persuasion, that if Genera] Greene could 
be convinced of his ability to render his country greater 
serricfes in the quarter-master department, than in the field, 
he would at once accept the app<Hntment. " There is nut," 
said he, " an officer of the army, nor a man in America 
more sincerely attached to the interests of his country. 
Could he best promote their interests, in the character of a 
corporal, he would exchange, as I firmly believe, without a 
murmur, the epaulet for the knot. For, although he is not 
without ambition, that ambition has not for its object, the 
highest rank so much as the greatest good.^* 

When the appointment was first offered General Greene, 
he declined it, but after a conference with the commander 
in chief, he consented to an acceptance, on condition, that 
he should forfeit nothing of his right to command, in time of 
action. On these terms he received the appointment, on 
the 22dof March, 1778, and entered immediately on the 
duties of the office. 

In this station he fully answered the expectations formed 
of his abilities ; and enabled the American army to move 
•with additional celerity and vigor. 

During his administration of the quarter-master depart- 
ment, he took, on two occasions, a high and distinguished 
part in the field ; the first in the battle of Monmouth ; the 
second, in a very brilliant expedition against the enemy in 
Rhode-Island, under the comnaand of General Sullivan. At 
^e battle of Monmouth, the commander in chief, disgusted 
>nith the behaviour of General Lee, deposed him on the field 
!i)f battle, and appointed General Greene to command the 
light wing, where he greatly contributed to retrieve the er- 
^orsj}f his predecessor, and to the subsequent events of 
the fay. 

His return to his native state was hailed by the inhabit- 
ants, with general and lively demonstrations of joy. Even 
^e leading members of the Society of Friends, who hadre^ 
Jnctantly excluded him from their communion, often visited 
pan at his quarters,, and expressed their sincere satisfaction 
it the elevation he had attained in the confidence of his 
country. One of these plain gentlemen being asked, in jesti 
^ a young officer, how he, as an advocate of peace, could 
Ttcwaeile it. ti-iag conscience, to keep so much cQiapvkf 
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with General Greene, whose profession was war ? — prompt- 
ly replied, " Friend, it is not a suit of uniform that can either 
make or spoil a man. True, I do not approve of this many- 
coloured apparel, (the ofljcers' dress,) but whatever may 
be the form or colour of his coat, Nathaniel Greene still re- 
tains the same sound head and virtuous heart that gained 
him the love and esteem of our Society.'* 

During the year 1779, General Greene was occupied ex* 
clusively in the extensiye concerns of the quarter-master 
department. 

About this time Gen. Greene was called to the perform- 
ance of a duty, the most trying and painful he had ever en- 
countered. We allude to the melancholy affair of Major 
Andre, adjutant general to the British army, who was cap- 
tured in disguise within the American lines. Washington 
detailed a court for his trial, composed of fourteen general 
officers. La Fayette, and Steuben being two of the pumber, 
and appointed General Greene to preside. 

When summoned to his trial, Andre frankly disclosed 
without interrogatory, what bore heaviest on his own hfe, but 
inviolably concealed whatever might endanger the safety of 
others. His confessions were conclusive, and no witness was 
examined against him. The court were unanimous, that he 
had been taken as a spy, and must suffer death. Of this sen- 1 
tence he did not complain, but wished that he might be per- 1 
mitted to close a hfe of honor by a professional death, andj 
not be compelled like a common felon, to expire on a gibbet j 
To effect this, he made, in a letter to General Washington, j 
one of the most powerful and pathetic apper.ls, that ever fell | 
from the pen of a mortal. i 

Staggered in his resolution, the commander in chief le-^ 
ferred the subject, accompanied by the letter, to hisgener-^ 
al officers, who, with one exception, became unanimous Laj 
their desire that Andre should be shot. i 

That exception was found in General Greene, the presi- 
dent of the court. " Andre," said he, " is either a spy oi : 
an innocent man. If the latter, to execute him* in any way, | 
will be murder ; if the former, the mode of his death is pre- j 
scribed by law, and you have no right to alter it. Nor i$l 
this all. At the present alarming crisis of our affairs, the] 
public safety calls for a solemn and impressive example.| 
Nothing can satisfy it, short of the execution of the prisoner,^ 
as a common spy ; a character of which his own confessioa 
ha9 clearly convicted him. Beware how you suffer yoor 
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feelings to triumph over your judgment. Indulgence to 
one may be death to thousands. Besides, if you shoot the 
prisoner, instead of hanging him, you will excite suspicion, 
which you will be unable to allay. Notwithstanding all your 
efforts to the contrary, you will awaken public compassion, 
and the belief will become general, that, in the case of Ma- 
jor Andre, there were exculpatory circumstances, entitling 
liim to lenity, beyond what he received — perhaps, entitling 
liimto pardon: Hang him, therefore, or set him free." 

This reasoning heing considered conclusive, the prisoner 
suffered as a common spy. 

We have now advanced to that period of the revolutiona- 
ry war, in which the situation of Greene is about to experi- 
ence an entire change. No longer acting in the vicinity, or 
subject to the iirimediate orders of a superior, we are to he- 
Hold him, in future, removed to a distance, and virtually in- 
vested with the supreme command of a large section of the 
Dflited States. 

Congress, dissatisfied with the loss of the southern army, 
resbhed that the conduct of Gen. Gates be submitted to the 
examination of a court of inquiry, and the commander in 
chief directed to appoint an officer to succeed him. In 
Pompliance with the latter part of the resolution, General 
Washington, without hesitation, offered the appointment to 
Ben. Greene. In a letter to Congress, recommending the 
general to the support of that body, he made the most hon- 
ji'able mention of him, as " an officer in whose abilities, for- 
itude and integrity, from a long and intimate experience of 
faem, he had the most entire confidence." Writing to Mr. 
I^athews, a member from Charleston, he says, " You have 
;our wish, in the officer appointed to the southern com- 
mand. I think I am giving you a general ; but what can a 
feneral do without arms, without clothing, without stores, 
rtthout provisions V' 

General Greene arrived at Charlotte, the head-quarters of 
feneral Gates, Dec. 2d, 1780, and in entering on the duties 
r his command, he found himself in a situation that was 
^arfully embarrassing. His army, consisting mostly of mi» 
tia, amounted to less than two thousand men, and he found 
i hand hut three days' provision, and a very defective sup- 
ly of ammunition. In front was an enemy, proud in vic- 
ffy, and too strong to be encountered. With such means, 
idun^er such circumstances, to recover two states, alrea^ 
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dy conquered, and protect a third, constituted a task that 
was almost hopeless. 

It was not merely to meet an enemy in the field, to com- 
mand skilfully, and fight bravely, either in proffered or ac- 
cepted battle. These operations depend on mere profes- 
sional qualifications, that can be readily acquired by mode- 
rate capacities. But to raise and provide for an array in a 
dispirited and devastated country, creating resources where 
they do not exist, to operate with an incompetent force on 
an extended and broken line of frontier ; to hold in check, 
in many points, and to avoid coming into contact in any, with 
an enemy superior in numbers and discipline ; — ^to conduct 
a scheme of warfare like this, and such, precisely, was that 
which tested the abilities of General Greene, requires s 
genius of the highest order, combined with indefatigable in- 
dustry and skill. 

Preparatory to the comnaencemeht of the campaigj| 
Greene's first care was to prepare for his troops* subsi^ 
ence and ammunition ; and in effecting this, he derived 
great aid from his personal experience in the business of tl 
commissary and quarter-master's departments. This qu" 
fication for such a diversity of duties, presented him to 
troops in the two-fold relation of their supporter and coi 
mander. Much of the moral strength of an army consia 
in a confidence in its leader, an attachment to his perso 
and a spirit of subordination, founded on principle. 1 
fiuch an extent was this true, that even the common s( 
diery, sensible of the superintendence of a superior intt 
lect, predicted confidently a change of fortune. Their " 
feat at Camden was soon forgotten by them, in their antii 
pations of future victory. They fancied themselves rcai 
once more to take the field, and felt a solicitude to re 
their lost reputation, and signalize their prowess in presei 
of their new and beloved commander. 

But, notwithstanding the spirit and confidence of 
troops, Greene found himself unable ^o meet the enemf 
the field. With Washington in his eye, and his own ge 
to devise his measures, he resolved on cautious movemei 
and protracted war. Yet, to sustain the spirit of the co' 
try, it was necessary that he should not altogether shun 
enemy ; but watching and confronting his scouts and for) 
ing parties, fight, cripple, and beat him in detail ; and in 
his movements, it was necessary for him to maintain a.poi 
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Duinication with Virginia, from which he was to receive sup- 
plies of provisions, munitions and men. 

General Greene's first movement, from the village of 
Charlotte, was productive of the happiest effect. In the 
month of December he marched, with his main army, to the 
Cheraw Hills, about seventy miles to tlic right of Lord Corn- 
wallis, despatching, at the same time, vieneral Morgan, with 
four hundred continentals under Colonel Howard, Colonel 
Washington's corps of dragoons, and a few mUitia, amount- 
ing in all to six hundred, to take a position on the British 
left, distant from them about lifty miles. 

This judicious disposition, which formed a rallying point 
for the friends of independence, both in the east and west, 
and facilitated the procurement of provisions for the troops, 
excited his Lordship's apprehension? for the safety of Nine- 
ty-Six and Augusta, British posts, which he considered as 
menaced by the movements of Morgan, and gave rise to a 
Iraifl of movements which terminal;ed in the celebrated bat- 
fleof the Cowpens. 

Cornwallis, immediately on learning the movements of 
i Greene, despatched Col. Tarlton with a strong detachment, 
i amounting, in horse and foot, to near a thousand, for the pro- 
tection of Ninety-Six, with orders to bring General Mor- 
[gan, if possible, to battle. Greatly superior in numbers, he 
advanced on Morgan with a menacing aspect, and compel- 
led him, at first, to fall back rapidly. But this was not long 
continued. Glorying in action, and relying with great con- 
dene e in the spirit and firmness of his regular troops, Mor- 
gan halted at the Cowpens, and prepared to give his adver- 
sary battle. The opportunity was eagerly seized by Tarl- 
[ton. An engagement was the immediate consequence, and 
: a complete victory was obtained by the Americans* Up- 
wards of five hundred of the British laid down their arms, 
iand were made prisoners, and a very considerable number 
jWere killed. Eight hundred stand of arms, two field pieces, 
^and thirty-five baggage waggons fell to the victors, who had 
J only twelve killed and sixty wounded. 
I The victory of the Cowpens, although achieved under the 
immediate command of Morgan, was the first stroke of Gen. 
Greene's policy, in the south, and augured favourably of his 
>(uture career. It led to one of the most arduous, ably- 
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conducted, and memorable operations, that occurred in the 
course of the revolutionary war — ^the retreat of Greene, 
and the pursuit of Comwallis, during the inclemencies of 
winter, a distance of 230 miles. 

Galled in his pride, and crippled in his schemes, by tba 
overthrow of Tarlton, Lord Cornwallis resolved, by a series 
of prompt and vigorous measures, to avenge the injury mi 
retrieve the loss which the royal arms had sustained at the 
Cowpens. His meditated operations, for this purpose, were, 
to advance rapidly on Morgan, retake his prisoners, andd^* 
stroy his force ; to maintain an intermediate position, and* 
prevent his union with General Greene ; or, in case of the 
junction of the two armies, to cut off their retreat towards 
Virginia, and force them to action. 

But General Greene, no less vigilant and provident than 
himself, informed, by express, of the defeat of Tarlton, in* 
stantly perceived the object of his Lordship, and orderiii|fi 
his troops to proceed, ivider Gen. Huger, to Salisbnryfi 
where he meditated a junction with Morgan's detachment/ 
he himself, escorted by a few dragoons, set out for the head- 
quarters of that officer, and joined him shortly after. ^ 

Cornwallis, having committed to the flames his heavy hsf§i 
gage, and reduced his army to the condition of light troo[ 
dashed towards Morgan. And here commenced the retr< 
of Gen. Greene, in the course of which he displayed sw 
resources, and gained, in the end, such lasting renown. SeiHl 
sible of the immense prize for which he was contending, hd 
tasked his genius to the uttermost. On the issue of iM 
struggle was staked, not merely the lives of a few brarii 
men ; not alone the existence of the whole army, but 'tin^ 
fate of the south and the integrity of the Union. But hi 
genius was equal to the crisis. By the most masterly move 
ments, Greene effected a junction of the two divisions of I 
little army. 

To his great .mortification. Lord Cornwallis now percat 
ed, that in two of his objects, the destruction of Morgan'i 
detachment, and the prevention of its union with the 
division, he was completely frustrated by the activity 
Greene. But to cut off the retreat of tlie Americans int 
Virginia, after their union, and to compel them to actioaJ 
was still, perhaps, practicable, and to the achievement m 
this, he now directed his undivided energies. i 

The genius of Greene, however, did not desert him fd 
this trying occasion. Self*collected, and adapting his con^ 
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duct to Uien&tiire of the crisis, his finimess grew with the 
iito'eBse of danger ; and the measure of his greatness was 
the extent' of the difficulties he was called to encounter. 
Notwithstanding the vigilance and activity of his enemy, he 
biought his men in safety into Virginia ; and to crown the 
whole, no loss was sustained by him, either in men, muni- 
(JOBS, artillery, <Hr any thing that enters into the equipment 
elan army. 

Frastrated thus, in all his purposes. Lord ComwaHxs, al- 
though the pursuing party, must be acknowledged to have 
heen fairly vanquished. Victory is the successful issue of a 
straggle for superiority. Military leaders contend for dif- 
leieBt objects ; to vanquish their enemies, in open conflict ; 
b attack and overthrow them, by stratagem and surprise ; 
to exhaust their resources, by delay of action ; or to elude 
them in retreat, until strengthened by reinforcements, they 
Bay be able to turn and meet them in the field. Of this 
iast description, was the victory of Greene, in his memora- 
ble retreat 

" In Virginia, General Greene received some reinforcc- 
ftents, and had the promise of more ; on which he returned 
gain into North Carolina, where, on their arrival, he hoped 
b be able to act on the offensive. He encamped in the vi* 
Biity of Lord Comwallis' army. By a variety of the best 
^kncerted manoeuvres, he so judiciously supported the ar- 
Rngement of his troops, by the secresy and promptitude oC 
is motions, that, during three weeks, while the enemy re- 
Muned near him, he prevented them from taking any advan- 
Ige of their superiority ; and even cut off all opportunity 
r their receiving succors from the royalists. 

About the beginning of March, he effected a junction 
ith a continental regiment, and two considerable bodies of 
irginia and Carolina militia. He then determined on at- 
jcking the British commander, without loss of time, " be- 
g persuaded," as he declared in his subsequent despatch- 
1^ *' that, if he was successful, it would prove ruinous to the 
leoiy ; and, if otherwise, that it would be but a partial evil 
» him." On the 14th, he arrived at Guilford Court-House, 
)0 British then lying at twelve miles distance. 
His army consisted of about four thousand five huadretl 
^Dy of whom near two-thirds were North Carolina anA 
Hrginia militia. The British were about two thousand four 
taidred ; all regular troops, and the greater part inured to 
JX and service in tbdr long expedition under Lord Com- 
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wallis/who, <m thB^waormfg of the 15tii, being t^pri!Bedof 
General Greene's int^itiens, cdarciied to meet kim. T^ 
latter disposed kis army in three liaes : the nxihtia^f Ndrt3i 
Carolina were in front ; the 9eeond luie was com^os^d of 
those of Vicgiiiia ; and the third^'which'Wfis the flower o^the 
army, was formed of eontinental troops, neaor ilfteea haii- 
dred in number. They were flanked lo/n both fddes% w* 
airy and riflemen, and were posted on a nsing ground, a^vult 
and a half from 'Guilford Gourt-House. 

The engagement ocHnmenced at half an hour after one 
o'clock, by a brisk cannonade ; after which the Bntiftli ^ 
vanced in three columns, and attacked theifirst iine, c(aop<^ 
sedi>f North Carolina militia. These, who probably W 
never been in action befote, were panic^etruck-at tfae^tp 
proach of the enemy ; and many of them- nn away wiliwj* 
firing a gun, or being fired upon, and even b&fore 'the^Bitt 
ish had come nearer than one hundred zdA forty yapds M 
them. Part of them, however, fired ; but they then f^Xkm 
ed the example of their comrades. Their officers madefll 
ery possible effort to raDy them : but the advantajres of tW 
tposition, nor any other consideration, could induce theffl ^ 
•maintain their ground. This shameful conduct bad a 
effect upon the issue of the battle. The next line, howci 
behaved much better. They fought with great bran 
and were thrown into disorder ; rallied, retumed to 
charge, and kept up a heavy fire for a long time ; but iw 
at length broken, and driven on the third line, when 
engagement became general, very severe, and veryWt 
At length, superiority of discipline carried the day fromi 
periority of numbers. The conflict endured an hoar 
half: and was terminated bv General Greene's orderh 
retreat, when he perceived that the enemy were on the 
of encircling his troops. ' '* 

This was a hard^fought action, and the exertions of i 
two rival generals, both in preparing for this action, m^ 
ring the course of it, were never surpassed. Forgetful^ 
every thing, but the fortune of the day, they, onsevei *' 
casions, mingled in the danger, like ^eommon soldiers. 

The loss sustained by the Americans, in this 
' amounted, in killed and wounded, to only aibout 460 ; 
in its effect on the ^demy it was murderous; nearly '< 
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Akd of tbem, including many ofileers of diBtindion, were 
kflled aiulwcHinded. 

Tlie resttit (^ this conflict, although technically a defeat, 
vas vktmkij a victory on the part of General Greene. In 
il» relation to his adversary, it placed him on higher ground 
ian he had previously occupied ; enabling him,immediate- 
if afterwiffds, instead of retreating, to become the pursuing 
party This is evidenced by his conduct soon after the 
action. 

Not doubting that Lord CornwalHs would fofiow him, he 
netreated slowly, and in good order, from the field of battle, 
until attaining, at the distance of a few miles an advantage- 
ftns position, he again drew up his forces, determined to re- 
mw the contest, on the arrival of his enemy. But his 
Lordship was in no condition to pursue. Having, .by past 
fixperience, not to be forgotten, learnt that his adversary 
Irak- an Ulyses in wisdom, he now perceived that he was 
IB Ajax in strength. Alike expertin ^rvCly inocle oFfirar- 
^e, and npt_to b^'wowjuished^ either by stratagem or 
hce, he found him too formidable-to be again approached. 
i Influenced by these seBtiment», Lord Cornwallis, instead 
if pOTBuing his foe, or even maintaining his ground, com- 
Ibeneed his retreat, leaving behind him about seventy of 
\ia wounded, whom he recommended, in a letter written by 
limself, to the humanity and attention of the American 
iaef. 

1- Had General Greene been in a situation to pursue his 
boirdship, as soon as he c(»nmenced his retreat, the de* 
Hruetion of that officer and his army would have been in- 
fefitable. Some spot on the plains of Carolina would have 
iritnessed the surrender that was reserved for Virginia ; and 
be hero of the south would have won the laurels which, 
Portly afterwards, decorated the brow of the hero of the 
l^on. But Greene's military stores were so far expended 
lat he could not pursue, until he received a supply ', and 
he delay, tlius occasioned, gave time to the British com- 
lumder to effect his escape. 

Having received his supplies, Greene immediately pur- 
Md the enemy ; but the advanced position of Lord Corn- 
Irallis, and the impracticable condition of the roads, frus- 
leted every exertion that General Greene could make to 
bmrpel the enemy to a second engagement. — Convinced of 
his, he halted to indulge his troops in that refreshm^it and 
epose which they so much needed. 
L Were we to indicate the period in the life of General 
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Greene most strongly marked by the operations, and irf«- 
diated by tibe genius of a great commander, we would with- 
out hesitation, select that which extends from the com- 
mencement of his retreat before Cornwallb, to the tennin- 
ation oj^his pursuit- of him at this time. Perhaps a bright- 
er era does not adorn the military career of any leader. It 
was in the course of it that he turned the current of adverse 
fortune consequent on the defeat of Gates, which he after- 
wards directed with such certain aim and irresistible force, 
as to keep the enemy from his numerous strong holds in the 
sourthem department, and contributed so pre-eminently 
to^the speedy and felicitous issue of the war. 

Having abandoned the pursuit of the British army, the 
general again found himself encircled M^ith difficnltieft. 
Of the sourthem department of the union, over which 
Greene's command extended, the enemy was in force w 
three large and important sections. Georgia and Soutt 
Carolina were entirely in their possession ; Lord CornwaDis 
had taken post in the maritime distriot of North Carobn«i 
and part of Virginia was occupied by a powerful detach- 
ment of British troops, under the command of Gen. I^hilipj 
At a loss to determine in which of these points he shouiil 
act in person, he consulted his officers, and found then 
greatly divided in opinion. He, however, resolved, in ^ 
cordance to the views of Col. Lee, that, leaving his lor^ 
ship, Whose object evidently was the invasion of ^^^r^ 
to be met by the energies of that state, with such assiw 
ance as might arrive from the north, he should penetraw 
South Carolina, his army divided into two columns, atta^ 
and beat the enemy at their different posts, without pernj» 
ting them to concentrate their forces, and thus recover tn 
rich and important member of the union. ^ 

An officer who had distinguished himself in the late a 
tion, not satisfied with the proposed plan of operatieq 
asked Gen. Greene by way of remonstrance, — " What ^ 
you do, Sir, in case Lord Cornwallis throws himself w 1 
rear, and cuts off your communication with Virginia » 
"I will punish his temerity," replied the general, with g j 
pleasantness, "by ordering you to charge him as yon 
at the battle of Guilford. But never fear. Sir ; bi? ^ 
ship has too much good sense ever again to risque his 8^ 
ty so far from the sea board. He luis just escaped ^ 
and he knowa it, and I am greatly mistaken in his chara ^ 
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ad an officer, if he has not the capacity to pront by expe- 
rience." 

Ob tfaeseTe&th of April, Gen. Greene broke up his en- 
campment, and with the main column of his army, moving 
to the soath, took position on Hobkirk's Hill, in front of 
Camden, the head-quarters of Lord Rawdon, now the 
commander in chief of the British forces in the south. 

" The strength of the British position, which was cover- 
ed on the south and east side by a river and creek ; and to 
the westward and northward, by six redoubts ; rendered 
it impracticable to carry it by storm, with the small army 
^Greene had, consisting of about seven hundred continentals, 
[the militia having gone home. He, therefore, encamped 
at about a mile from the town, in order to prevent supplies 
from being brought in, and to take advantages of such fa- 
^Torable circumstances as might occur. 
Lord Rawdon's situation was extremely delicate. Col. 
atson, whom he had some time before detached, for the 
tection of the eastern frontiers, and to whom he had, on 
igence of General Greene's intentions, sent orders to 
tarn to Camden, was so effectuaUy watched by General 
vion,that it was imposi^ble for jiim to obey. His lord- 
p's supplies were, moreover, very precarious ; and 
aid General Greene's reinforcements arrive, he might be 
closely invested, as to be at length obliged to surrender, 
i this cQlemma, the best expedient that suggested • itself, 
a bold attack ; for which purpose, he armed evef y per- 
>Q with him capable of carrying a musket, not excepting 
musicians and drummers. He sallied out on the 25th 
April, and attacked General Greene in his camp. The 
ence was obstinate ; and for some part of the engagement 
advantage appeared to be in favor of America. Lieu- 
t Colonel Washington, who commanded the cavalry, 
at one time not less than two hundred British prisoners, 
ever, by the misconduct of one of the American regi- 
ts victory was snatched from General Greene, who was 
impelled to retreat. He lost in the action about two hun- 
kiiled, wounded, and prisoners. Rawdon lost about 
hundred and^fifty-eight. 
(There was a great 'similarity between the consequ^aees 
^the affair at Guilford, and those of this action. In the 
^er, L(»-d ComwaUis was successful ; but was afterwards 
piged to retreat two hundred miles from tiie scene «f tcr 
B, and for a time fftandoned the ^and prejetyt «f petoe- 
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etoies and artillery, tvere found in tbem. 

On die 22d May, General Greene sat down before Kbetj- 
Six, with the main part of his little army. The aege wis 
carried on for a considerable time ivith great spirit ; and the 
place was defended with equal bravery. At length, ll«' 
works were so far reduced, that a surrender must have beWj 
made in a few days, when a reinforcement of three r«gij 
iiienla, from Europe, arrived at Charleston, which enabi^ 
Lord Rawdon to proceed to relieve this important post. Tin 
superiority of the enemy's force reduced General Green* I' 
the alternative of abandoning the siege altogether, or, pie 
vioDs to their airival, of attempting tlie fort by storm. 'J '" 
latter was more agreeable to his enterprising spirit ; and ai 
attack was made, on the morning of the 1 9Ui of June, H( 
was repulsed, with the loss of one hundred and fifty men 
lie raised the siege, and retreated over the Saluda. 

Dr. Ramsay, speaking of the state of affairs about thisf* 
riod, says, " truly distressing was the situation of the Ann 
rican array ; when in the grasp of victory, \o be obliged l 
expose themselves to a hazardous assault, and aj'tcrwardsl 
abandon a siege. When they were nearly masters of ti 
whole country, to be compelled to retreat to its exUenu}! 
and after subduing the greatest pari of tlie force sent agsi> 
them, to be under the necessity of encountering still gretU 
ceinforcements, when their remote situation precluded tin 
from the hope of receiving a single recruit In thia gl<X< 
situation, there were not wantii^; perstHte who advised U 
neral Greene to leave the state, and retire with his lemU 
ing forc^ to Virginia. To arauments and suggeslioos 
thu kind he nobly replied, " f will recover the country, 
4ie ia the attempt." This disli&guished officer, wbosQ ^ 
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jus was most vigorous in those extremities, when feeble 
Bunds abandon themselves to despair, adopted the only re- 
siHurces now left him, of avoiding an engagement, until the 
British force should be divided."^ 

Greene, having, without losii, made good his passage over 
the rivers in front, Lord Rawdon, perceiving the futility of 
any fiirther attempt to overtake him, abandoned the pursuit 
and retreating to Ninety-Six, prepared for its evacuation. 
Thus did the policy of Greene, which is moral strengths 
compel the surrender of that fortress, although from a want 
of physical strength, he failed to carry it by the sword. 

No sooner had Lord Rawdon commenced his retrograde 
movement towards Ninety-Six than General Greene changed 
ins front, and moved in the same direction. On the break- 
ing up of the garrison of Ninety-Six, and the return of Lord 
Rawjdon towards Charleston, which immediately ensued^ 
the British army moved in two columns, at a considerable 
distance from each other. It v/as then that General Greene 
became, in reality, the pursuing party, exceedingly anxious 
to bring the enemy to battle. But this he was unable to 
accomplish until September. 

" September the 9th, General Greene having assembled 
about two thousand men, proceeded to attack the British^ 
who, under the command of CoL Stewart, were posted at 
Eutaw Springs. The American force was drawn up in two 
lines : the first, composed of CaroUna militia, was . com- 
manded by Generals Marion and Pickens, and Colonel de 
Malmedy. The second, which consisted of continental 
troops, from North-Carolina, Virginia, and Maryland, wad 
commanded by General Sumpter, Liegtenant-Col. Camp- 
bell, and Colonel Williams ; Lieutenant-Colonel Lee, with 
his legion, covered the right flank ; and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Henderson, witli the state troops, covered the left. A corps 
de reserve was formed of the cavalry, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Washington, and the Delaware troops under Capt. 
Kirkvraod. As the Americans came forward to the attack^ 
they fell in with some advanced parties of the enemy, a| 
about two or tliree miles a-head of the main body. These 
being closely pursued, were driven back, and the action 
soon became gcDeral. The militia were at length forced to 
give way, but were bravely supported by the second line. In 
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the hottest part of the eagsgement, General Gree&e order- 
ed the Maryland and Virginia continentals to chai ge wt& 
trailed arms. This decided the fate of the day. -" Notlui^," 
says Dr. Ramsay, *' could surpass the intrepidity of both 
officers and men on this occasion. They ru^d on in good 
order through a heavy cannonadei and a shower of mosqaet* 
ry, with »ich unshaken resolution, that they bore down all 
before them." The British were broken, closely pursaed, 
and upwards of five hundred of them taken prisoners.— 
They, however, made a fresh stand in a favorable position, 
in impenetrable shrubs and a picquetted garden. Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Washington, after having made every ^ort.to 
dislodge them, was wounded and taken prisoner. Four six 
{x>unders were brought forward to play upon them, but they 
fell into their hands ; and the endeavors to bring themfirom 
their station, being found impracticable, the Americans re* 
tired, leaving a very strong picquet on the field of battle. 
Their loss was about five hundred ; that of the British up- 
wards of eleven hundred. 

General Greene was honoured by congress with a British 
standard, and a gold medal, emblematical of the ei^(age- 
ment, " for his wise, decisive, and magnanimous conduct, 
in the action at Eutaw Springs, in which, with a force infe- 
rior in number to that of the enemy, he obtained a most 
signal victory." 

In the evening, of the succeeding day, Colonel Stewart 
abandoned his post, and retreated towards Charleston, leav- 
ing behind upwards of seventy of his wounded and a thou- 
sand stand of arms. He ^vas pursued a considerable dis- 
tance, but in vain. 

In Dr. Caldwell's memoirs of the life of General Greene, 
we have the following interesting story as connected with 
the severe conflict at Eutaw Springs : 

*• Two young officers, bearing the same rank, met in per- 
sonal combat. The American, perceiving that the Briton 
had a decided superiority, in the use of the sabre, and being 
himself of great activity and personal strength, almost gi" 
gantic, closed with his adverssry and made him his pris<mer. 

*' Gentlemanly, generous and high minded, this event, 
added to a personal resemblance which they were observed 
Co bear to each other, produced between these two youthful 
warriors, an intimacy, which increased in a short time to $ 
mutual attachment. 
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" Not Umg after the action, the American oflker return- 
ijig home, on furlough, to settle some private huainesfl, ob- 
tained permission for his friend to accompany him. 

" Tr&?ellktg without attendants or guard, they were both 
armed and well mounted Part of their route lay through 
i settlement highly disaffected to the American cause. 

" When in the midst of this, having, in consequence of a 
shower of rain, thrown around them their cloaks, which 
concealed their uniforms, they were suddenly encountered 
by a detachment of tories. 

"The young American, determined to die rather than 
become a prisoner, especially to men whom he held in ah* 
Wreuce for disloyalty to their country, and the generous 
Briton resolved not to survive one by whom he had been 
^istingmshed and treated so kindly, they both together, with 
great spirit and self possession, charged the royaBsts, having 
first made signals in their rear, as if directing others to fiol- 
low them ; and thus, without injury on either side, had the 
address and good fortune to put the party to flight 

"Arriving in safety at their place of destination, what 
Was their surprise and augmented satisfaction, on finding, 
from some questions proposed by the American officer'^ 
father, that they were first cousins ! 

"With increasing delight, the young Briton passed sev- 
eral weeks in the family of hb kinsman, where the writer 
of this narrative saw him daily, and often listened, with the 
rapture of a child, to the checkered story of his military ad- 
ventures. 

" To heighten the occurrence, and render it more roman- 
tic, the American officer had a sister, beautiful and accom- 
phshed, whose heart soon felt for the gallant sti^anger, more 
than the affection due to a cousin. The attachment wa$ 
mutud. 

" But here the adventure assumes a tragical cast. The 
youthful foreigner, being exchanged, was summoned to re- 
turn to his regiment The message was fatal to his peace. 
Bat miilitary honor demanded the sacrifice ; and the lady, 
generous and high-minded as himself, would not be instru- 
mental in dimming his laurels. The parting scene was a 
high-wrought picture of tenderness and sorrow. On idking 
leave, the parties mutually bound themselves, by a sc^emn 
promise, to remain single a certain number of years, in the 
hope that an arrangement contemplated might again bring 
them together. A few weeks afterwards, the lady expired 
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under an altaek of omaS pes. The ftite of the officer wc 
noTer learnt.*'* 

Judge Mmso^ia Ym life of General Greene, saya — " At 
the battle of the Eutaw Springs, Ghreene-says * that hundreds 
of my men, were naked as they were horn.' Pbsterity will 
scarcely believe that the bare loins of many brave men who 
carried death into the enemy's ranks, at the Entaw, were 
galled by their cartoueh boxes, while a folded rag or a toft 
of moss protected the (Mulders from sustuning the same 
injury from the musket. Men of other times will enquire, 
by what magic was the army kept together? By what super- 
natural power was it made to fight 1" 

General Greene in his letters to the secretary at war, 
says — "We have three hundred men without arms, and 
more than one thousand so naked that they can be put on 
duty only in cases of a desperate nature." Again he says — 
'\ Our difficulties are so numerous, and our wants so pres- 
sing, that t have not a moment's relief from the most painful 
anxieties. I have more embarrassments than it is proper 
to disclose to the world. Let it suffice to say that this part 
of the United States has had a narrow escape. I have been 
seven months in the field without taking qj^ my clothet." 

The battle of the Eutaw Springs being terminated. Gen- 
eral Greene ordered the light troops under Lee and Marion, 
to march circuitously, and gain a position in the British 
rear. But the British leader was so prompt in his meas- 
ures, and so precipitate in his movements, that leaving his 
sick and wounded behind him, he made good his retreat 
The only injury he received in his ffight, was from Lee and 
Marion, who cut off part of his rear guard, galled him in his 
Hanks, killed several, and made a number of prisoners. 

Such was- the issue of the battle of Eutaw. Like that of 
every other fought by General Greene, it manifested in him, 
judgment and sagacity of the highest order. Although he 
was repeatedly fn-ced from the field, it may be truly said of 
that officer, that he never lost an action — ^tlie consequences, 
at least, being always in his favor. In no instance did he 
fail to reduce his enemy.to a condition, relatively much worse 
than that in which he met him ; his own condition of course, 
being relatively improved. 

The battle of the Eutaw Springs, was the last essay in 
arms, in which it was the fortune of General Greene to com- 
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maDd,imd was^ttcceeded by the abuidoiBD^t df the whde 
of South Carolina by the enemy, except Gharlestoii. Du*. 
ripg the relaxation that fbllowedi a dangereos plot was for- 
nied, by some mutinous persons of the army, to deliver up 
^eir brave General to the British. The plot was discover* 
ed and defeated ; the ring-leader .^>prehended, tried and 
shot,.and twelve of the most guilty of his .associates, desert- 
ed to the enemy. To the honor of the American charaoler, 
no native of the country was known to be concerned in this 
conspiracy. Foreigners alone were its projectors and abet- 
tors. 

The sursender of Lord Cornwaltis, whose enterprising 
i^urit had been by the British ministry, expected to repair 
tlie losses, and wipe away the disgrace which had been in- 
curred through the inactivity and indcdence of other Gener- 
als, having convinced them of the impracticability of subju- 
gating America, they discontinued oSensive operations in 
every quarter. The happy peviod at length arrived, when 
by the virtue and bravery of her sons, aided by the bounty 
of heaven, America compelled her invaders to acknowledge 
her independence. Then her armies quitted the tented 
field, and retired to cultivate the arts of peace and hapfn- 
ness. — ^G;eneral Greene, immediately (withdrew fr<»n the 
south, and returned to the bosom of his. native state. 

The reception he there experienced, was cordial and joy- 
ous. The authorities welcomed him home, with congratu- 
latory addresses, and the chief men of the place waited up- 
on hun at his dwelling, eager to testify their gratitude for 
his services, their admiration of his talents and virtues, and 
•the pride vnth which they recognized him as a native of 
Rhode-Island. 

On the close of the war, the three southern states, that 
had been the most essentially benefitted by his wisdom and 
valor, manifested, at once, their sense of justice, and thc^r 
gratitude to General Greene, by liberal donations. South 
Carolina presented him with an estate, vahied at ten thou- 
sand pounds sterling ; Georgia, with- an estate, a few miles 
fVom the city of Savannah, worth five 'thousand pounds ; and 
North Carolina, with twenty five thousand acres of land in 
the State of Tennessee. 

Having spent about two years in his native state, in the 
adjustment of his private affairs, he sailed for Georgia, in 
October, 1785, and settled vnth his family, on his estate 
near Savaimah. Engaging here in agricoltm'al pursuits, he 
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leroplojred himself closely in arrangements f«r planting, ex- 
hibiting the fairest promise to become as eminent in the 
practice of the peaceful virtues, as he had already shown 
himself in the occupations of war. 

But it was the will of Heaven, that in this new sphere of 
action, his course should be limited. The short period of 
lieven months, was destined to witness its commencement 
and its close. 

Walking over his grounds, as was his custom, T^ithout his 
hat, on the afternoon of the 15th of June, 1786, the day 
being intensely hot, he was suddenly attacked wiUi such a 
vertigo and prostration of strength, as to be unable to return 
\o his house without assistance. The afiecti^ was what is 
denominated a " stroke of the sun.'' It was succeeded by fe- 
ver, accompanied with stupor, delirium, and a disorderecl 
stomach. All efforts to subdue it proving fruitless, it ter- 
minated fatally on the 19th of the month. 

Intelligence of the event being conveyed to Savannah, but 
one feeling pervaded the place. Sorrow was universal ; 
and the whole town instinctively assumed the aspect of 
mourning. All business was suspended, the dwelling hous- 
es, stores and shops were closed, and the shipping in the 
harbour half-masted their colours. 

On the following day the body of the deceased being 
conveyed to the town, at the request of the inhabitants, was 
interred in a private cemetery with military honors, the ma- 
gistrates of the place and other public officers, the society 
of the Cincinnati, and the citizens generally joining in the 
procession.* 

On the 12th of August, of the year in which the general 
died, the Congress of the United States unanimously resol- 
ved — •• That a monument be erected to the memory of the 
Honorable Nathaniel Greene, at the seat of the Federrf 
Government, with the following inscription : 

SACRED 

to the memory of the 

Hon. Nathaniel Greene, 

who departed this life, 

the 19th of June, MDccLxxxvi. 

late Major General in the 

service of the U. S. and 
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Commander of the Army in 

the southern department. 

The United States, in Congress 

assembled, in honor of his 

PATRIOTISM, VALOR, AND ABILITY, 

have erected this 

MONUMENT. 

To the disgrace <rfthe nation, no monument has been 
erected ; nor, for the want of a head-stone, can any one at 
present, designate the spot, where the relics of the Hero of 
the South lie interred ! ! 

In estimating the military character of General Greene, 
i facts aathorize the inference, that he possessed a genius 
adapted by nature to military command. After' resorting 
to arms, his attainment to rank was much more rapid, than 
that of any other officer our country has produced ; perhaps 
the most rapid that history records. These offices, so high 
w responsibility and honor, were conferred on him, not as 
Matters of personal favor, or family influence, nor yet 
through the instrumentality of political intrigue. They were 
rewards of pre-eminent merit, and tokens of recognized fit- 
ness for the highest functions of military service. 
' It is said, that, on his very first appearance in the camp at 
Cambridge, from the ardor of his zeal, unremitted activity, 
tod strict attention to every duty, he was pronounced, by 
soldiers of distinction,* a man of real military genius. 

" His knowledge," (said General Knox to a distinguish- 
ed citizen of South-Carolina,) " is intuitive. He came to 
Mthe rawest, and most* untutored being I ever met with ; 
bt in less than twelve months, he was equal in military 
biowledge to sjiy general officer in the army, and very su- 
perior to most of them." Even the enemy he conquered, 
lid homage to his pre-eminent talents for war. Tarleton, 
^ho had strong ground to kn6w him, is reported to have 
pronounced him, on a public occasion, the most able and 
iecompHshed commander that America had produced. 
When acting under the order of others, he never failed to 
Mharge, to their satisfaction, the duties entrusted to him, 
bwever arduous. But it is the southern department of the 
nion, that constitutes the theatre of his achievements and 
ime. It was there, where his views were unshackled, and 

* Col. Pickering and others. 
16 
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his genius free, that by performing the part of & great cap* 
tain, he erected for himself a monument of reputation, da- 
rable as history, lofty as victory and conquest could render 
it, and brightened by all that glory could bestow. 

Tn compliment to his brilliant successes, the' chivakic de 
la Luzerne, the minister of France, who, as a knight of 
Malta, must be considered as a competent judge of military 
merit, thus speaks of him : — " Other generals subdue their 
enemies by the means with which their country, or their 
sovereign furnished them, but Greene appears to subdue 
his enemy by his own means. He commenced his cam- 
paign, without either an army, provisions or military storesr 
He has asked for nothing since ; and yet, scarcely a post 
arrives from the south, that does not bring intelligence of 
some new advantage gained over his foe. He conquers by 
magic. History furnishes no parallel to this.'' 



'Captain in the American Army. 

After the unfortunate engagement on Long-Island, Gen- 
, ef al Washington called a council of war, who determined 
on an immediate retreat to New-York. The intention was 
prudently concealed from the army, who knew not whither 
they were going, but imagined it was to attack the enemy. 
The field artillery, tents, baggage, and about 9,000 men, 
were conveyed to the city of New-York, over East River, 
more than a mile wide, in less than thirteen hours, and with- 
out the knowledge of the British, though not six hundred 
yards distant. Providence in a remarkable manner favored 
the retreating army. The wind, wliich seemed to prevent 
the troops getting over at the appointed hour, afterwards 
shifted to their wishes. 
Perhaps the fate of America was never suspended by a more 
brittle thread than previously to this memorable retreat. A 
spectacle is here presented of an army, destined for the de- 
fence of a great continent, driven to the narrow borders df an 
island, with a victorious army double its number in front, witK 
navigable waters in its rear ; constantly liable to have its 
commuiucation cut off by the eneiny's navy, and every mo^ 
ment ei^posed to an attack. The presence of mind which 
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animated the coimnander in chief in this critical situation, 
the prudence with which all the necessary measures were 
executed, redounded as much or more to his honor than thje 
most brilliant victories. An army, to which America look- 
ed for safety, preserved ; a general, who was considered as 
an host himself, saved for the future necessities of his coun- 
try; Had not, however, the circumstances of the night, of 
the wind and weather, been favorable, the plan, however 
well concerted, must have been defeated. To a good Pro- 
vidence, therefore, are the people of America indebted for 
the complete success of an enterprise so important in its 
consequences. 

This retreat left 4he British in complete possession of 
Long-Island. What could be their future operations re- 
mained uncertain. To dbtain information of their situation, 
their strength, and future, movements, was of high impor- 
tance. For this purpose Gen. Washington applied to Col. 
Knowlton, who commanded a regiment of light-infantry, 
^which formed the rear of the American army, and desired 
'him to adopt some mode of gaining the necessary informa- 
tioa Colonel Knowlton communicated this request to 
Captain Nathan Hale, of Connecticut, who was a captain 
in his regiment. 

This young officer, animated by a sense of duty, and con- 
sidering that an opportunity presented itself by which he 
niight be useful to his country, at once offered himself a 
volunteer for this hazardous service. He passed in dis- 
guise to Long-Island, examined every part of the British 
army, and obtained the best possible information respecting 
their situation and future operations. 

In Ids attempt to return, he was apprehended, carried be- 
fore Sir William Howe, and the proof of his object was so 
clear, that he frankly acknowledged who he was, and what 
were his views. Sir William Howe at once gave an order 
to have him executed the next morning. 

Tliis order was accordingly executed in a most unfeeling 
manner, and by as great a savage as ever disgraced human- 
ty. A clergyman whose attendance he desired, was refu- 
^ him ; a bible for a few moments* devotion, was not pro- 
cured, although he wished it. Letters, which on the morn- 
ng of his execution, he wrote to his mother and other 
riends, were destroyed , and this very extraiordinary rca,- 
ion given by the provost marshal} " that the kebels 
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SW^VtJi NOT KNOW THEY HAD A MAN IN THEIR ARBIT WHO 
COVLD DIE WJTR SO MfJCH FIRMNESS.'' 

Uolcnown to all around faim, witliout a single friend to 
ofieir Mm the least consolation, thus fell as amiable and u 
worthy a young man as America could boast, with thisi ^ 
his dying observation : that "he only lamented that he 

HAD BUT ONF LIFE TO LOSE FOR HIS COUNTRY." 

Although the manner of this execution will ever be ab- 
horred by every friend to humanity and religion, yet there 
•cannot be a question but that the dentenee was conformable 
to the rules of war, and the practice of nations in similar 
cases. 

It is however, but justice to the character of Captain 
Hale to observe, that his motives for engaging iii this ser-, 
vice were entirely different from those which generally in- 
fluence others in similar circumstances. Neither expecta- 
tion of promotion, nor pecuniary reward, induced him to 
this attempt A sense of duty, a hope that he might in 
this way be useful to his country, and an opinion which he 
had adopted, that every kind of service necessary to the 
general good became honorable by being necessary, were 
the great motives which induced him to engage in an enter- 
prise by which his connections lost a most amiable friend, 
and his country one of its most promising supporters. 

The fate of this most unfortunate young man, excites the 
most interesting reflections. To see such a character, in 
the flower of youth, cheerfully treading of the most hazard- 
ous paths, influenced by the purest intentions, and onl) 
emulous to do good to his country, without the imputation 
of a crime, fall a victim to policy, must have been woundii^ 
to the feeUngs even of his enemies. 

Should a comparison be drawn between Major Andre 
and Captain Hale, injustice would be done to the latt^ 
should he not be placed on an equal ground with the fcw^ 
mer. While almost every historian of the American revtt 
lution has celebrated the virtues and lamented the fate oi 
Andre, Hale has remained unnoticed, and it is scarce!] 
known such a character existed. 

To the memory of Andre, his country have erected tlii 
most magnificent monuments, and bestowed on his famil 
the highest honors and most Hberal rewards. To the menf 
ory of Hde, not a stone has been erected, nor m il|scriptia 
to preserve his ashes from insult '? 
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AXiBZAlTDBB BAXIZiTOK, 

Inspector-General in the American Army. 

Colonel Hamilton was a native of the Island of St. 
Croix, and was born in 1757. His father was the younger 
son of an English family, and his mother was an American 
lady of respectable connexions. At the age of sixteen he 
accompanied his mother to New-York, and entered a stu- 
dent of Columbia College, in which he continued about 
three years. While a member of this institution, the first 
buddings of his intellect gave presages of his future em- 
inence. 

The contest with Great Britain called forth the first tal- 
ents on each side, and his juvenile pen asserted the violated 
rights of the American colonies against the most respecta- 
ble writers. His papers exhibited such evidence of intel- 
lect and wisdom, that they were ascribed to Mr. Jay ; and 
when the truth was discovered, America saw, with as- 
tonishment, ^ lad of seventeen, in the list of her able ad- 
vocates. 

The first sound pf war awakened his martial spirit, and, at 
'the age of eighteen, he entered the American army as cap- 
tain, in the corps of artillery. Soon after the war was trans- 
ferred to the Hudson, in 1777, his superior endowments 
recommended him to the attention of the commander in 
chief, into whose family, before completing his twenty-first 
year, he was invited to enter, as an aid, with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. Equally brave and intelligent, he con- 
tinued in this situation to display a degree whicn command- 
ed the confidence and esteem of the principal officers in 
the army. 

His sound understanding, comprehensive views, applica- 
tion and promptitude, soon gained him the entire confidence 
of General Washington. In such a school, it was impossi- 
ble but that his genius should be nourished. By intercourse 
Nvith his general, by surveying his plans, observing his con- 
summate prudence, and by a minute inspection of the 
springs of national operations, he became fitted for com- 
mand. 

Throughout the campaign, which terminated in the cap- 
We of Lord Cornwallis, Col. Hamilton commanded a bat- 
talion of light infantry. At the siege of York, in 1781, 
when the second parallel was opened, two redoubts, DrliM>k 

16* 
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flanked it, and were advanced three hundred yards in front 
of the British workSi very much annoyed the men in the 
trenches : it was resolved to possess them ; and to pre- 
vent jealousies, the attack of the one was committed to the 
French, and of the other to the Americans. The detach- 
ment of the Americans was commanded by the Marquis de 
La Fayette ; and Colonel Hamilton, at his own earnest 
request, led the advanced corps, consisting of two battal- 
ions. Towards the close of the day, on the fourteenth of 
October, the troops rushed to the charge without firing a 
single gun ; and so great was their ardor that they did not 
give the sappers time to remove the abattis and palisades. 
Passing over them, they assailed the works with irresistible 
impetuosity on all sides at once, and entered them with 
such rapidity that their loss was inconsiderable. The irri- 
tation produced by the recent carnage at Fort Gcriswold, had 
not BO far subdued the humanity of the American character 
as to induce retaliation. Not a man was killed, except in 
action. " Incapable," said Colonel Hamilton, in his report, 
" of imitating examples of barbarity, and forgetting recent 
provocation, the soldiery spared every man, that ceased to 
resist.*' 

Soon after the capture of Cornwallis, Hamilton sheathed 
his sword, and being encumbered with a family, and desti^ 
tute of funds, at the age of twenty-five, applied to the studyi 
of the law. In this profession he soon rose to distinction. 
But the critical circumstances of the existing government; 
induced him to accept a seat in the Congress of the United^ 
States. In'all the important acts of the day, he performed! 
a conspicuous part, and was greatly distinguished among^ 
those distinguished characters whom the crisis had attract 
ted to the councils of the country. Being a member ol 
Congress, while the question of the commutation of the hall 
pay of the army for a sum in gross, was in debate, delicacy, 
and a desire to be useful to the army, by removing the idell 
4of his having an interest in the question, induced him t(^ 
write to the secretary of war, and relinquish his claim ti 
half pay, which, or the equivalent, he never received. | 

We have now arrived at an interesting and important pej 
riod in tke life of Hamilton.* After witnessing the debilil 
of the old confederation, and its inefficiency to accompl 
the objects proposed by it^ articles, viz : '' common defen< 
security of.liberty^ and general welfare," a convention <i 
the states was agreed upon, for the purpose of forming «( 
eiS<^ent federal govenunent. 1% this convention was eol 
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lected the soand wisdom of the countrjr — ^the patriotsr and 
I sages, who, by their valor and their prudence, had carried 
her triumphantly through the stormy period of the revolu- 
tion, and had given her a name among the nations of the 
earth. To this convention Hamilton was appointed a dele- 
j gate from the state of New- York. It convened at the state 
house in Philadelphia, May 25, 1787. An unanimous vote 
placed General Washington in the chair. 

" It was soon found," says Mr. Martin, one of the dele- 
gates from Maryland, " there were among us three parties, 
of very different sentiments and views. One party, whose 
object and vdsh it was to abolish and annihilate all state 
I governments, and to bring forward one general government 
over this extensive continent, of a monarchical nature, un- 
der certain restrictions and limitations : — Those who open- 
ly avowed this sentiment- were, it is true, but few, yet it is 
equally true, sir, that there was a considerable number who 
did not openly avow it, who were, by myself, and many oth* 
,ers of the convention, considered as being in reality favor- 
|«sof that sentiment, and acting upon thoBe principles, cov- 
|«Uy endeavoring to carry into effect what they well knew 
openly and avowedly could not be accomplished. 
I " The second party was not for the abolition of the state 
j|ovemments, nor for the introduction of a monarchical gov- 
^mnent under any form ; but they wished to establish such a 
system as could give their own states undue power and influ- 
^ce in the government over the other states. 
I "A third party was what I considered truly federal and 
tepubhcan ; this party was nearly equal in number with the 
ttther two, and were composed of the delegations from Con- 
necticut, New-York, New-Jersey, Delaware, and in part 
iom Maryland ; also of some individuals from other repre- 
»ntations.'* 

During the heat of party animosity, much was said and 
Ittitten of the monarchical views of Hamilton, and of his 
iitempts, in the convention which formed our constitution, 
b carry those views into effect. How far the sentiments 
KQputed to him are correct, the following paper, read by 
iim, as containing his ideas of a suitable plan of govern- 
|ent for the United States, will ^ow : — ♦ 

i '* 1. The supreme legislative poWer of the United States 
f America to be vested in two distinct bodies of men, the 
pie to be called the assembly, the other the senate, who, to- 
jether, shall form the legislature of the United States, with 
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power to. pass all laws whatsoever, subject to the negative 
hereafter mentioned. 

*' 2. The assembly to consist of persons elected by the 
people, to serve for three years. 

*' 3. The senate to consist of persons elected to serve 
during good behaviour ; their election to be niade by elec- 
tors chosen for that purpose by the people. In order fo 
this, the states to be divided into election districts. On the 
death, removal, or resignation of any senator, his place to 
be filled out of the district from which he came. 

•• 4. The supreme executive authority of the United 
States to be vested in a governor, to be elected to serve dtf- . 
ring good behaviour. His election to be made by elector?, 
chosen by the people, in the election districts aforesaid. 
His authorities and functions to be as follows : 

*' To have a negative upon all laws about to be passed, 
and the execution of all laws passed : to have the entire di- 
rection of war, when authorised, or begun ; to have, with^j 
the advice and approbation of the senate, the power of ma- 
king all treaties ; to have the sole appointment of the heads ■ 
or chief officers of the departments of finance, war, and foi' 
eign affairs; to have the nomination of all other officers, j 
(ambassadors to foreign nations included) subject to the api 
probation or rejection of the senate ; to have the power of 
pardoning all offences, except treason, which he shall not 
pardon, without the approbation of the senate. 

'* 6. On the death, resignation, or removal of the goverl^' 
or, his authorities to be exercised by the president of thi 
senate, until a successor be appointed. 

" 6. The senate to have the sole power of declaring vv'ar 
the power of advising and approving all treaties ; the pow 
of approving or rejecting all appointments of officers, ^^^ 
cept the beads or the chiefs of departments of fiEance, 
war, and foreign affairs. 

" 7. The supreme judicial authority of the United Stat 
to be vested in the judges, to hold their offices during g 
behaviour, w^ith adequate and permanent salaries, 
court to have original jurisdiction in all cases of captuH 
and an appellative jurisdiction in all causes, in which thet 
enues of the general goveiaiment, or the citizens of forei 
nations, are concerned. 

" 8. The legislature of the United States to have po 
to institute courts in each state, for the determination of 
natters of general concern. 
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" 9. The governors, shutters, and all ojficerB of the Uni- 
ted States, to be liable to impeachment for mal and corrupt 
conduct ; and, upon conviction, to be removed from office, 
and disqualified for holding any place of trust, or profit. All 
impeachments to be tried by a court to consist of the chief, 
or seftior judge of the superior court of law in each state; 
provided, that such judge hold his place during good behav- 
ior, and have a permanent salary. 

" 10. All laws of the particular states, contrary to the 
constitution or laws of the United States, to be' utterly void. 
And the better to prevent such laws being passed, the gov- 
ernor or president of each state shall be appointed by the 
pneral government, and ^all have a negative upon the 
laws about to be passed in the state of which he is governor, 
or president. 

"II. No state to have any forces, land or naval ; and the 
militia of all the states to be under the sole and exclusive 
erection of the United States ; the officers of which to be 
appointed and commissioned by them." 
, Such being the views of Hamilton, the constitution, framed 
'«>y the convention, did not completely meet his wishes. He 
^as afraid it did not contain sufficient means of strength for 
jJts own preservation, and that in consequence we should 
pnare the fate of many other republics, and pass through an- 
^chy to despotism. He was in favor of a more permanent 
^ecutive and senate. He wished for a strong government, 
pich would not be shaken by the conflict of different inter- 
pets through an extensive territory, and which should bfe ad- 
^uateto all the forms of national exigency. Hewasap- 
^ehensive, that the increased wealth and population of the 
p^tes would lead to encroachments on the union. These 
•sere his views and feelings, and he freely and honestly ex- 
Iwessed them. 

r A respectable member of the convention once lemarked, 
Bat if the constitution did not succeed, on trial, Mr. Hamil- 
pn was less responsible for that result than any other mem- 
f^r, for he fully and frankly pointed out to the convention 
!^t he apprehended were the infirmities to which it was 
pWe. And that if it answered the fond expectations of the 
|j>Wic, the community would be more indebted to Mr. Ham- 

Ethan to any other member ; for after its essential out- 
were agreed to, he labored most indefatigably to heal 
infirmities, and to guard against the evils to which they 
Nght eiEpose it. 
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The patriotism of Hamilton was not of that kind wticb 
yields everything, because it cannot accomplish all that it 
desires. Believing the constitution incomparably superior 
to the old confederation, he exerted all his talents in its 
support. 

After the publication of the constitution, Hamilton, in 
concert with Mr. Jay and Mr. Madison, commenced the 
" Federalist," a series of essays, addressed to the people of 
the state of New- York, in favor of the adoption of the con- 
stitution. These papers first made their appearance in the 
daily prints, early in November, .1787, and the work was not 
concluded until a short time previous to the meeting of the 
state convention, in June, 1788. It is well understood, that 
Mr. Hamilton was the principal author, and wrote at least 
three-fourths of the numbers. This work is not to be class* 
ed among the ephemeral productions, which are calculated 
to produce a party purpose, and when that purpose is answefij 
ed, to expire forever. It is a profound and learned disqifl 
sition on the principles of a federal representative govern* 
ment, and combines an ardent attachment to public liberty.- 
This work will no doubt endure as long as any of the repub* 
lican institutions of this country, on which it is so luminoirf 
and elegant a commentary. 

His voice co-operated with his pen. In the convention 
the state, which met to deliberate on the federal constt 
tion, he was returned a member, and was always heard vii 
awe, perhaps with conviction ; . though not always with sv' 
cess. But when the crisis arrived,; when a vote was to 
termine whether New- York should retain or relinquish 
place in the union ; and preceding occurrences made it i 
bable that she would choose the worst part of the alteri , 
live, Hamilton arose in redoubled strength. He argued, >< 
remonstrated, he entreated, he warned, he painted, till apatb^ 
itself was moved, and the most relentless of human thingj( 
a preconcerted majority, was staggered and broken. Trat 
was again victorious, and New- York enrolled herself un^ 
the standard of the federal constitution. 

The constitution having gone into operation, and the e) 
cutive departments being established, Mr. Hamilton was 
pointed, in the summer of 1789, to the office of secret 
of the treasury. The task of recruiting public credit, 

wing order and arrangement from the chaotic confiis 

^ich the finances of America were involved, and of ^ 

[ means which should render the revenue prodwti^* 
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ffld commensurate vith the demand, in a manner least bur- 
thensome to the people, was justly classed among the most 
irduous of the duties which devolved on the new govern- 

laeat 

This office he held between five and six years ; and when 
ve look back to the measures that within that period he ori- 
pnated, matured, and vindicated, we are astonished in the 
contemplation of the various powers of his ingenious and 
halted mind. Mr. Hamilton is justly considered the Found" 
!«• of the Puhlic Credit of this country. 
I The manner in which the several states entered into and 
[tonducted the war of the revolution will be recollected. — 
|Acti?ig in some respects separately, and in others conjointly, 
fr the attainment of a common object, their resources were 
tterted, sometimes under the authority of Congress, some- 
,«nies under the authority of the local governments^ to repel 
p6 enemy wherever he came. The debt incurred in sup- 
^rt of the war was, therefore, in the first instance, con- 
ted partly by the continent, and partly by the states, 
when the system of requisition was adopted, the transac- 
tonsof the union were carried on, in a great degree, through 
fce agency of the states, and when the measure of compen- 
ng the army, for the depreciation of their pay, became 
essary, this burden, under the recommendation of Con- 
8, was assumed by the respective states. In their ex- 
ons to meet the calls of Congress, some degree of ine- 
^ity had obtained, and they looked anxiously to a settle- 
t of accounts between them. 
' To assume these debts, and to fund them in common.with 
t which continued to be the proper debt of the union, 
proposed by Mr. Hamilton, in his first report to Con- 
ss, as secretary of the treasury. 
' This celebrated report, which h^s been alike the fruitful 
keme of extravagant praise and bitter censure, was rigor- 
Ny opposed in Congress. It was agreed by all, that the 
►eign debt should be provided for in the manner proposed 
jf the Secretary, but with respect to the domestic debt, the 
ime unanimity was far from prevailing. It was contended 

Et the general government would acquire an undue influ- 
e, and that the state governments would be annihilated 
I the measure. Not only would all the influence of the 
pblic creditors, be thrown into the scale of theJbipier, but 
^ would absorb all the powers ' of taxation, and leave the 
•ter only the shadow of a government. This would proba- 
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Uy termmttte in rendering the state governments useles, an J 
would destroy the system so recently established. 

The constitutional authority of the federal goverameBt it 
assume these debts was questioned. 

On the ground of policy it was objected, that the assorap- 
tion would impose on the United States a burden, the weigbt 
of which was unascertained, and which would require an 
extension of taxation beyond the limits wliich prudence 
would prescribe. That the debt, by being thus accumulated, 
would be perpetuated, and the Secretary was charged with 
the doctrine, " that a pubUc debt was a public blessing." 

The measure was said to be unwise too, as it would afiect 
the public credit Such an augmentation of the debt, must 
-inevitably depreciate its value ; since it was the character of 
paper, whatever denomination it might assume, to diminish 
in value in proportion to the quantity in circulation. 

In support of the assumption, the debts of the states were 
traced to their origin. America, it was said, had engaged in 
a war, the object of which was equally interesting to evei^f 
part of the union. It was not the war of a particular state, 
but of the United States. It was not the liberty and inde- 
pendence of a part, but of the whole, for which they had 
contended, and which they had acquired. The cause was a 
common cause. As brethren, the American people had con- 
sented to hazard property and life in its defence. All thj 
sums expended in this great object, whatever might be thi 
authority under which they were raised or appropriated, cod 
duced to the same end. Troops were raised and militan 
storey were purchased, before Congress assumed the con 
mand of the army, or control of the war. The ammunitiffl 
which repulsed the enemy at Bunker's Hill, was purchase! 
by Massachusetts, and formed a part of the debt of that stati! 

The great moving principle which governed Hamilton it 
his department, was good faith. '* Public credit," said he 
" could only be maintained by good faith, by a punctual pe^ 
formance of contracts ;" and, good faith was recommended 
not only by the strongest inducements of political expedi^ 
cy, but was enforced by considerations of still higher authoe 
ty. There are arguments for it which rest on the immutaH 
principles of moral obligation. And in proportion as ti 
mind is disposed to contemplate in the order of Providend 
an intimate connexion between pubhc virtue and public b^ 
piness, will be its repugnancy to a violation of those pn 
dples. 
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" This reflection,'* he said, " derived additional strength 

from the nature of the debt of the United States. It was 

i the price of liberty. The faith of America had been repeat- 

I ediy pledged for it, and with solemnities that gave pecttliar 

: force to the obligation." 

I His report, though strenuously opposed, was finally adopt* 
^, and under his administration, the finances advanced to a 
state of prosperity beyond all expectation, and so as to en- 
[gage the attention, and command the confidence of Europe. 
•The effect waa electrical. Commerce revived, the plough- 
sbare glittered ; property recovered its value ; credit was 
estaMished ; revenue created ; the treasury filled. 

The insinuation that has oflen been inculcated, that Ham- 
ilton patronized the doctrine, that a public debt was a public 
Messmg, is without the shadow of a foundation. He incul- 
Mes with great solicitude in his reports, that " the progres- 
gve accumulation of debts was the natural disease of govern- 
pents ; that it ought to be guarded against with provident 
F^sight and inflexible perseverance ; that it ought to be a 
pdamental maxim in the system of public credit, thut the 
^^ion of public debt should always be accompanied with the 
feans of extinguishment.** 

L The beneficial effects of the measures recommended by 
punilton as Secretary of the Treasury, and which are 
pown and felt constantly, have at last acconiplished what 
lent alone could not do — they forced an universal con- 
ation on the public mind ; and all the dread spectres which 
Jre conjured up at the time to terrify the imagination, and 

' the judgment, have long since disappeared before the. 
it of experience. He has left to lus successor little 
>re to do than to follow his precepts, and to shine by the 
^re of his example. 

(Mr. Hamilton, in his character of 3ecretary of the Trea- 
iiy, was also one of the constitutional advisers of the Pre- 

ient, in relation generally to the duties of his office, 
n January, 1795, Hamilton resigned his office of Secre- 
rof the Treasury, and onije more returned to private life. 
Ithe rage and rancor of party, at the time, no wonder that 
f tongue of slander followed him. So fair was the oppor- 
>ity of acquiring a princely fortune which was jwresented 
jbiin, and the disposition to profit by it so Uttle at vart- 
te with the common estimate of honorable gain, that'few 
^posed it possible to resist the temptation. The fact be- 
; presumed, every petty politician erected himself into a 

17 
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critic ; while the gazettes, the streets, the polls of election, 
resounded with the millions amassed hy the Secretary. It 
is natural that the idolaters of gold should treat the con- 
tempt of it as a chimera. But gold was not the idol of 
Hamilton. Exquisitely delicate toward official character, 
he touched none of the advantages which he put within the 
reach of others ; he vested not a dollar in the public funds. 
He entered into the public service with property of his own, 
the well earned reward of professional talent ; he continued 
to it till his funds were gone ; and left it, to get bread for i 
suffering family. It wa^ surely enough that he had impov- 
erished himself while he was enriching the commonwealth ; 
but it was beyond measure insulting to charge him, under 
such circumstances, with invading the public purse. 

The last great occasion which called Hamilton upon the 
theatre of public action, existed in the spring of the year, 
1798. It will be recollected that France had been long 
making piratical depredations upon our commerce ; that 
our ministers had been treated with the grossest indignity, 
and money demanded of the United States on terms the 
most degrading. Open and determined war was the con- 
sequence. 

Washmgton was appointed Lieutenant-General and Com- 
mander in Chief. The following letter from him to Pres- 
ident Adams, on the subject of appointing Hamilton to the 
second in command, shows his l^gh standing in the opinjoa 
of the illustrious Washington. 

*' Mount'Fernon, Sept 26, 1798. 
" It is an invidious task, at all times, to draw comparisona^ 
and I shall avoid it as much as possible ; but I have no he» 
itation in declaring, that if the public is tb be deprived o^ 
the services of Col. Hamilton in the military line, the post' 
was destined to fill will not easily be supplied — and 
this is the sentiment of the public, I think I may venture 
pronounce. Although Colonel Hamilton has never act( 
in the character of a general officer, yet his opportunities, 
the principal and most confidential aid of the Commaiu 
in Chief, afforded him tjie means of viewing every thing 
a larger scale than those who had only divisions and 
gades to attend to ; who knew nothing of the corresponi 
ces of the Commander in Chief, or of the various ord^ 
to, or transactions with,tbe general staff of the arm^, Th^ 
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advantages, and his having served with usefulness in the old 
Congress, in the general convention, and having filled one 
of the most important departments of Government with ac- 
knowledged abilities and integrity^ have placed him on high 
gfound ; and made him a conspicuous character in the Uni- 
, ted States, and even in Europe. To these, as a matter of 
no small consideration, may be added, that as a lucrative 
practice in the line of his profession is his most certain de- 
pendence, the inducement to relinquish it must in some de- 
cree be commensurate. By some he is considered as an 
ambitious man, and therefore a dangerous one. That he is 
ambitious [ shall readily grant, but it is of that laudable kind, 
which prompts a man to excel in whatever he takes in hand. 

" He is enterprising — ^quick in his perceptions — and his 
judgment intuitively great : qualities essential to a great 
military character ; and therefore I repeat, tliat his loss will. 
be irreparable. 

" GEO. WASHINGTON." 

Hamilton was accordingly appointed Inspector General , 
agreeable to the wishes of Washington. On the death of 
that great man, he succeeded to the office of Commander in 
Chief, and continued in that character, until the army was 
dislianded in the summer of 1800, when he returned again 
to his profession in the city"of New-York;. . In this place he 
passed the remainder of his days. 

In June, 1804, Colonel Burr, Vice-President of the Uni- 
ted States, dddressed a letter to General Hamilton, requir- 
ing his acknowledgment or deiiial of the use of any expres- 
sion derogatory to the honor of the former. Perhaps the 
most satisfactory manner of introducing the reader to his 
' snbject, will be to begin with the correspondence which led 

! to the fatal interview. It is as follows : 

I 

* MxfO'York, June 18, 1804. 

* Sir — ^I send for your perusal a letter signed Charles D. 
! Cooper, which, though apparently some time ago, has but 

very recently come to my knowledge. Mr. Van Ness, who 
' does me the favor to deliver this, will point out to you that 

clause of the letter to which I particularly request your at- 
> tention. 

You must perceive. Sir, the necessity of a prompt and un- 
^ qualified acknowledgment or denial of the use of <ny ex- 
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pression which would warrant the assertions of Dr. Cooper. 

I have the honor to be 
Your obedient serv't 

Gen. Hamilton. A. BURR. 

KeW'York, June 20, 1804. 

Sir — I have maturely reflected on the subject of ypur let- 
ter of the 18th inst. and the more I have reflected the more 
I have become convinced, that I could not, without mani- 
fest impropriety, make the avowal or disavowal which ypu 
fieem to think necessary. The clause pointed out by Mta 
Van Ness is in these terms : " I could detail to you a still 
more despicable opinion which General Hamilton has expres- 
sed of Mr. Burr." To endeavor to discover the meaning of 
this declaration, I was obliged to seek, in the antecedent 
part of this letter, for the opinion to which it referred, as 
having been already disclosed. I found it in these words : 
*' General Hamilton and Judge Kent have declared, in sub- 
stance, that they looked upon Mr. Burr to be a dangerm 
man, and one who ought not to be trusted with the reins ojgvo' 
ernment. 

The language of Dr. Cooper plainly implies, that he con- 
sidered this opinion of you, which he attributes to roe, as a 
despicable one ; but he affirms that I have expressed some 
other, more despicable, without, however, mentioning to 
whom, when, or where. *Tis evident that the phrase, "still 
more despicable," admits of infinite shades, from very light 
to very dark. How am I to judge of the degree intended I 
or how shall I annex any precise idea to language so indefi- 
nite ? 

Between gentlemen, despicable and more despicable are 
not worth the pains of distinction ; when, therefore, you do 
not interrogate me, as to the opinion which is specifically 
ascribed to me, I must conclude, that you view it as within 
the limits to which the animadversions of political opponents 
upon each other may justifiably extend, and conseTjuently a».^ 
not warranting the idea of it which Dr. Cooper appears toi 
entertain. If so, what precise inference could you draw, as"" 
a guide for your conduct, were I to acknowledge that I had 
expressed an opinion of you still more despicable than th 
one which is particularized ? How could you be sure .th 
even this opinion had exceeded the bounds which you woul' 
yourself deem admissible between political opponents ? 

But I forbear further comment on the embarrassment, t 
which the requisition you have made naturally leads. Th^- 
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occasion forbids a more ample ilhistratioii, though nothing 
could be more easy than to pursue it. 

Repeating that I cannot reconcile it with propriety to 
make the acknowledgment or denial you desire, I will add 
that I deem it inadmissible on principle » to consent to be in« 
terrogated as to the justness of the inferences which may be 
drawn by others from whatever I may have said of a politic- 
al opponent, In the course, of fifteen years' competition. If 
there were no other objection to it, this is sufficient, that it 
would tend to expose my sincerity and delicacy to injurious 
imputations from every person who may at any time have 
conceived the import of my expressions, differently from 

• what I may then have intended or may afterwards recollect. 
I stand ready to avow or disavow promptly and exphcitly any 
precise or definite opinion which I maybe charged with hav- 
ing declared of any gentleman. — More than this cannot fit- 
ly be expected from me ; and especially it cannot be reason- 

f ably expected tliat I shall enter into an explanation upon a 
basis so vague as that which you have adopted. I trust, on 
more reflection, you will see the matter in the same light 
with me. If not, I can only regret the circumstance, and 
must abide the consequences. 

The publication of Dr. Cooper was never seen by me till 
^fter the receipt of your letter. 

I have the honor to be, &c. ' 

A. HAMILTON. 
CaL Burr. 

A'eW'York, 2Ut June, 1804. 

Sir — Your . letter of the 20th instant has been this day 
received. Having considered it attentively, I regret to find 
in it nothing 6f that sincerity and delicacy which you profess 
to value. 

Political opposition can never absolve gentlemen from the 
necessity of a rigid adherence to the laws of honor, and the 
rules of decorum. I neither- claim such privilege nor in- 
dulge it in others. 

The common sense of mankind affixes to the epithet 
adopted by Dr. Cooper, the idea of dishonor. It has been 
publicly applied to me under the sanction of your name. 
The question is not, whether he has understood the mean- 
ing of the word, or has used it according to syntax, and with 
grammatical accuracy ; but, whether you have authorized 
this application, either directly or by uttering expressions or 

17* 
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opinioiis derogatory to my honor. The time " \vhen" is iu 
your own knowledge, but no way material te me, as the ca- 
lumny has now first been disclosed, so as to become the 
subject of my notice, and as the effect is present and palpa- 
ble. 

Your letter has fumislied me with new reasons for requi- 
ring a definite reply. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, voiir obedient, 

A. BURR. 
Gen. Hamilton. 

On Saturday, the 22d of June, General Hamilton, for < 
the first time, called on Mr. Pendleton and communicated 
to him the preceding correspondence. He informed to 
that in a conversation with Mr. Van Ness, at the time of re- 
ceiving the last letter, he told Mr. Van Ness that he consid- 
ered Siat letter as rude and offensive, and that it was not 
possible for him to give it any other answer than that Mr. 
Burr must take such steps as he might think proper. He 
said further, that Mr. Van Ness requested him to take time 
to deliberate, and then return an answer, when he might 
possibly entertain a different opinion, and that he would call 
on him to receive it. That his reply to Mr. Van Ness was, 
that he did not perceive it possible for him to give any othr 
er answer than that he had mentioned, unless Mr. Burr 
would take back liis last letter and write one which would 
admit of a different reply. He then gave Mr. Pendleton 
the letter hereafter mentioned^, of the 22d June, to be deliv- 
ered to Mr. Van Ness when he should call on Mr. Pendle- 
ton for an answer, and went to his country house. 

The next day General Hamilton received, while there, the 
following letter:-^ 

June 23c/, 1 804. ] 

Sir — ^In the afternoon of yesterday, I reported to C^ 
Burr the result of my last interview vnth you, and appointed 
the evening to receive liis furtlier instructions. Sonie pn* 
vote engagements, however, prevented me from calUng <» 
him till tins morning. On my return to the city, I fowA 
upon inquiry, both at your office and house, that you h» 
returned to your residence in the country. Lest an inters 
view there might be less agreeable to you than clsewh^i 
1 k«ve tOMx the liberty of addressing you this note to i»- 
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quire when and where it will be most convenient to you to 
receive a communication. 

Your most obedient and very humble servant, 

^ „ , W, P. VAN NESS. 

«en. Hamilton. 

Mr. Pendleton understood from General Hamilton thut 
he immediately answered, that if tlie communication was 
pressing he would receive it at has country house that day; 
; if not, he would be at his house in town the next morning 
at nme o^clock. But he did not give Mr. Pendleton anv 
copy of Ihs note. ^ 

New-York, June 22, 1804, 

Sir— Your first letter, in a style too peremptory, made a 

demand, in my opinion, unprecedented and unwarrantable 

fWy answer, pointing out the embarrassment, gave you aii 

Opportmiity to take a less exceptionable course. You have 

wt chosen to do it ; but by your last letter, received this 

*yi containing expressions indecorous and improper you 

,|ttve increased the difficulties to explanation intrinsicaUy 

*«adent to the nature of your application. 

ff hy a " definite reply," you mean the direct avowal or 
oisavowal required in your first letter, I have no other an* 
swer to give, than that which has already been givea If 
you mean any thing different, admitting of greater latitude, 
^ IS requisite you should explain, 
i have the honor to be, ( 

Sir, your obedient serv't. 

ALEX. HAMILTON. 

Aaron Burr, Esq. 

This letter, although dated on the 22d June, remained in 
Mr. Pendleton's possession until the 26th, within which pe- 
"od he had several conversations v\nth Mr. Van Ness. In 
«ese conversations Mr. Pendletcm endeavored to illustrate 
^ enforce the propriety of the ground General Hamilton 
^ taken. Mr. Pendletcm mentioned to Mr. Van Ness as 

t*© result, that if Col. Burr would write a letter, requesting 
kaow in substance whether, in the conversation to which 
. Cooper alluded, any particular instance of dishonorable 
induct was imputed to Col. Burr, or whether there was 
fcy impeachment of his private character. General Hamilton 
*«nld declare, to the best of Jiis roc<^lectioQ, what passed 
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in that conversation : and Mr. Pendleton read to Mr. Van 
Ness a paper containing the substance of what General 
Hamilton would say oa that subject, w^hich is as follows :— 

" General Hamilton says he cannot imagine to what Doc- 
tor Cooper may have alluded, unless it were to a coRversa- 
tion at JSIr. Taylor's in Albany, last winter, (at which he 
and Gen. Hamilton were present.) Gen. Hamilton cannot 
recollect distinctly the particulars of that conversation so as 
to undertake to repeat them, without running the risk of 
varying^ or omitting, what might be deemed important cir- 
cumstances. The expressions are entirely forgotten, and 
the specific ideas imperfectly remembered ; but to the best 
of his recollection it consisted of comments on the political 
principles and views of Col. BMrr, and the results that might 
be expected from them in the event of Jiis election as gov* 
ernor, without reference to any particular instance of past 
conduct, or to private character." 

After the delivery of the letter of the 22d, as above meDf 
tioned ; in another interview with Mr. Van Ness, he desired 
Mr. Pendleton to give him in writing the substance of what^ 
he had proposed on the part of General Hamilton, which Mr.ji 
Pendleton did, in the words following : — i 

" In answer to a letter properly adapted to obtain frofli( 
General Hamilton a declaration whether he had charg^ 
Col. Burr with any particular instance of dishonorable con-^ 
duct, or had impeached his private character, either in the 
conversation alluded to by J)r. Cooper, or in any other par*^ 
ticular instance to be specified j he would be able to sm* 
swer consistently with hif* honor, and the truth, in substance,, 
that the conversation to which Dr. Cooper alluded, turned 
wholly on political topics, and did not attribute to Col. Burr 
any instance of dishonorable conduct, nor relate to his pri^ 
vate character ; and in relation to any other language <» 
conversation of General Hamilton vvhich Col. Burr will spe- 
cify, a prompt and frank avowal or denial will be given." 

On the 26th June, Mr. Pendleton received tlie following 
letter . — ^ 

Sir — ^The letter which you yesterday delivered me, anJ 
your subsequent communication^ in Col. Burr's opibion. 
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evince no disposition, on the part of Gen. Hamilton to come 
to a satisfactory accommodation.— The injury complained 
or, and the reparation expected, are so definitely expressed 
in Colonel Burr's letter of the 21st instant, that there is not 
^^!r^ a necessity for further explanation on his part. 
lie difficulty that would result from confining the inquiry 
SI ^°y particular times and occasions, must be manifest, 
ihe denial of a specified conversation only, would leave 
strong implications that on other occasions improper lan- 
foage had been used. — When and where injurious opinions 
jffld expressions have been uttered by Gen. Hamilton, must 
w best known to him, and of him only will Col. Burr in- 
qmre. JVb denial or declaration will be satisfactory, unless 
^^oe general, so as wholly to exclude the idea that rumors de- 
f^atory to Col, Burr's honor have originated with Gen. Hamil- 
%or have been fairly inferred from any thing he has said. 
A definite reply to a question of this natui-e was demanded 
^Ui. Burr's letter of the 21st instant. This being refu- 
»J. myites the alternative alluded to in Gen. Hamilton's 
K^er of the 20th. 

It was required by the position in whch the controversy 
ws placed by Gen. Hamilton, on Friday* last, and I was 
^mediately furnished with a communication demanding a 
^fsonal interview. The necessity of this measure has not, 
J tae opinion of Col. Burr, been diminished by the Gener- 
B last letter, or any communication which has since been 
•^^€d. I am consequently again instructed to deliver 
^ a message, as soon as it may be convenient for you to 
J^^ve it. I beg, therefore, you will be so good as to in- 
^ me at what hour I can have the pleasure of seeing 

Your most obedient and 

very humble servant, 

ulm I, . ■ W. P. VAN NESS, 

^m 1. Pendleton, Esq. 

g. 2ethJune, 1804. 

"•-^1 have communicated the letter which you did me 
Monor to write to me of this date, to Gen. Hamilton. 
® expectations now disclosed on the part of Col. Burf , 
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appeared to him to have greatly extended the original 
ground of inquiry, and instead of presenting a particular 
and definite case for explanation, seem to aim at nothing 
less than an inquisition into his most confidential conversa- 
tions, as^ well as others, through the whole period of his ac- 
quaintance with Col. Burr. j 

While he was prepared to meet the particular case fairly 
and fiilly, he thinks it inadmissible that he should be expeo 
ted to answer at large as to every thing that he may possiblj 
have said, in relation to the character of Col. Burr, at any 
time or upon any occasion. Though he is not consciom 
that any charges wliich are in circulation to the prejudice oi 
Col. Burr, have originated with him, except one which maj 
have been so considered, and which has long since been fin 
ly explained between Col. Burr and himself — yet he canno) 
consent to be questicmed generally as to any rumors wba 
may be afloat derogatory to the character of Col. Burr, with 
out specification of the several rumors, many of them ptq 
ably unknown- to him. He does not, however, mean to ai 
thorise any conclusion as to the real nature of his condti? 
in relation to Col. Burr, by his declining so loose and vagu' 
a basis of explanation, and he disavows an unwillingness t 
come to a satisfactory, provided it be an honorable accotf 
modatien. His objection is, the very, indefinite groiij 
which Colonel Burr has assumed, in which he is sorry to j 
able to discern nothing short of predeternoiined hostil 
Presuming, therefore, that it will be adhered to, he has. 
structed me to receive the message which you have it 
charge to deliver. For this purpose I shall be at home,« 
at your command, to-morrow morning, from eight to ti 
o'clock. ;• I 

I have the honor to be 

respectfully, your 
obedient servant, 
N ATH AN'L. PENDLETOJ 

Wm. P. Van Ness, Esq. ^ 

Sir — ^The letter which I had the honor to receive H 
you, under date of yesterday, states, among other thifl 
that in Gen. Hamilton's opinion. Col. Burr has taken a 4 
indefinite ground, in which he evinces nothing short of | 
determined hostility, and that Gen. Hamilton thinks it ii 
missible that the inquiry should extend to his confidentia 
well as other conversations. In this Col. Burr can only 
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ply, that secret whispers traducing his fame, and impeach- 
l ing his honor, are, at least, equally injurious with slanders 
I publicly uttered ; that Gen. Hamilton had, at no time, and 
> m no place, a right tp use any such injurious expressions ; 
i and that the partial negative he is disposed to give, with the 
f reservations he wishes to make, are proofs that he has done 
rjtlie injury specified. 

Col. Burr's request was, in the first instance, proposed in 
, a form the most simple, in order that Gen, Hamilton might 

give to the affair that course to which he might be induced 

by his temper and his knowledge of facts. Col Burr trust- 
. ed with confidence, that from the frankness of a soldier and 

the candor of a gentleman, he might expect an ingenuous 

declaration. That if, as he had reason to believe. Gen. 

Hamilton had used expressions derogatory to his honor, he 
(.vould have had the magnanimity to retract them ; and that 

if from his language, injurious inferences bad been improp- 
l^erly drawn, he would have perceived the propriety of cor- 
irecting errors, which might thus have been widely diffused. 
I With these impressions, Col. Burr was greatly surprised at 
(Teceiving a letter which he considered as evasive, and which 
, in manner he deemed not altogether decorous. In one ex- 
jPectation, however, he was not wholly deceived, for the 
^clo?e of Gen. Hamilton's letter contained an intimation that 
^ Col. Burr should dislike his refusal to acknowledge or de- 

y, he was ready to meet the consequences. This Col. 
urr deemed a sort of defiance, and would have felt justifi- 
[1 in making it the basis of an immediate message. But as 
file communication contained something concerning the in- 
^definiteness of the request ; as he believed it rather the 
offspring of false pride than of reflection, and as he felt the 
utmost reluctance to proceed to extremities, while any oth- 
er hope remained, his request was repeated in terms more 
explicit. The replies and propositions on the part of Gen. 
Hamilton have, in Col. Burr's opinion, been constantly in 
|mbstance the same. 

, Col. Burr disavows all motives of predetermined hostili- 
b, a charge by which he thinks insult added to injury. He 
feels as a gentleman should feel when his honor is impeach* 
^ or assailed ; and without sensations of hostility or wish- 
es of revenge, he is determined to vindicate that honor at 
puch hazard as the nature of the case demands. 

The length to which this correspondence has extended 
mAj tending to prove that the satisfactory redress, earn- 
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estly desired, cannot be obtained, he deems it useless to of- 
fer any proposition except the simple message which I shall 
now have the honor to deliver. 

I have the honor to be, ' 

, with great respect, 

your obedient and 
very humble serv't. 
W. P. VAN NESS. 
Wednesday Morning, } 
June 21th, 1804. ^ 

With this letter a message was received, such as was to 
be expected, containing an invitation, which was accepted, 
and Mr. Pendleton informed Mr. Van Ness he should hear 
from him the next day as to further particulars. 

This letter was delivered to Gen. Hamilton on the same 
evening, and a very short conversation ensued between him 
and Mr. Pendleton, who was to call on him early the next 
morning for a further conference. — ^When he did so, Gen. 
Hamilton said he had not understood wrhether the message 
and answer was definitely concluded, or whether another 
meeting was to take place for that purpose between Mr. 
Pendleton and Mr. Van Ness. Under the latter iitipression, 
and as the last letter contained matter that naturally led to 
animadversion, he gave Mr. Pendleton a paper of remarks 
in his own hand writing, to be communicated to Mr. Van i 
Ness, if the state of the affair rendered it proper. 

In an interview with Mr. Van Ness on the same day, after 
explaining the causes which had induced Gen. Hamilton to 
suppose that the state of the affair did not render it improp- 
er, Mr. Pendleton offered this paper to Mr. Van Ness ; but 
he declined receiving it, alleging, that he . considered the 
correspondence as closed by the acceptance of the messf^e 
that he had delivered. 

Mr. Pendleton then informed Mr. Van Ness of the in- 
ducements mentioned by Gen. Hamilton in the paper, for at 
least postponing the meeting until the close of the Circuit; 
and as this was uncertain, Mr. Pendleton was to let him' 
know when it would be convenient. 

Here we think it most proper to introduce the paper it- 
self. The reader will form his own judgment whether it 
was not Mr. Van Ness*s duty to have received it, and shown 
it to his principal ; he will probably exercise his own con- 
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jecture too as to Mr. Van Ness's motives fiar not doing so> 
ItfoQows: — 

*< Remarks on the letter of June 27, 1804. 

" Whether the observations on this letter are designed 
merely to justify the result which is indicated in the close 
of the letter, or may be intended to give an opening for ren* 
dering any thing expUcit which may have been deemed 
vague heretofore, can only be judged of by the sequeL At 
any rate, it aj^ears to me necessary not to be inisuiider- 
stood. Mr. Pendleton is therefore authorized to say, that 
in the course of the present discussion, written or verbal^ 
there has been no intention to evade, defy, or insult, but a 
sincere disposition to avoid extremities'if it could be done 
with propriety. With this view, Gen. Hamilton has been 
ready to enter into a frank and free explanation on any and 
every object of a specific nature ; but not to answer a gen« 
eral and abstract inquiry, embracing a period too long for 
any accurate recollection, and exposing him to Unpleasant 
criticisms from, or unpleasant discussions with, any and eve- 
ry person, who may have understood him in an unfavorable 
sense. This (admitting that he could answer in a manner 
the most satisfactory to Col. Burr) he should deem inadmis- 
sible, in principle and precedent, and humiliating in prac- 
fice. To this therefore he can never submit. Frequent 
allusion has been made to slanders said to be in circulation. 
— ^Whether they are openly or in whisperSi they have a form 
and shape, and might be specified. 

" If the alternative alluded to in the close of the letter is 
definitively tendered, it must be accepted ; the time, place, 
and manner, to be afterwards regulated. I should not think 
it right in the midst of a Circuit Court to withdraw my ser- 
vices from those who may have confided important interests 
to me, and expose them to the embarrassment of seeking 
other counsel, who may not have time to be sufficiently in- 
structed in their causes. I shall also want a little time to 
make some arrangements respecting my own affairs.*' 

On Friday the 6th of July, the circuit being closed, Mr. 
Pendleton informed Mr. Van Ness that General Hamilton 
^wouldbe ready at any time after the Sunday following. On 
Monday the particulars were arranged — on Wednesday the 
parties met at Weahawk, on the Jersey skore^ at 7 o'clock, 

18 
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A, M.-r-Tke particulars of what then took place mW appear 
from the following statement. 

It was nearly seven in the morning when the hoat which 
carried General Hamilton, his friend Mr. Pendleton, and 
the Surgeon mutually agreed on, Doctor Hosack, reached 
that part of the Jersey shore called the WeaJiawk There 
they found Mr. Burr and his friend Mr. Van Ness, who, as 1 
am told, had heen employed since their arrival, with coats 
off, in eloaring away the bushes, Umbs of trees, S^c. so as to 
make a fair opening. The parties in a fewq^oments were 
•At their allotted situations : when Mr. Pendleton gave the 
word, Mr. Burr raised his arm slowly, deliberately. took his 
aim, and fired. Ilis ball entered General Hamilton's right 
side : as soon as the bullet struck him, he raised himself in- 
voluntarily on his toes, turned a little /to the left (at which 
jnoment his pistol went off,) and fell upon his face. Mr. 
Pendleton immediately called out for Dr. Hosack, who, in 
xunning to the spot, had to pass Mr. Van Ness and Col. 
Burr ; but^Tan Ness had the cool precaution to cover his 
principal with an umbrella, so that Dr. Hosack should not 
f)e able to swear that he saw him on the field. What passed 
after this, the reader will have in the following letter from 
^r. Hosack himself 

August 17 th, 1804. 

" Dear Sir — ^To comply with your request is a painful 
task ; but I will repress my feelings while I endeavor to fur- 
nish you with an enumeration of such particulars relative to 
the melancholy end of our beloved friend Hamilton, as 
dwell most forcibly on iny recollection. 

" When called to him, upon his receiving the fatal wound, 
I found him half sitting on the ground, supported in the 
Anns of Mr. Pendleton. His countenance of death I shall 
never forget — He had at that instant just strength to say, 
" This is a mortal wound Doctor ;'* when he sunk away, and 
became to all appearance lifeless. I immediately stripped 
i]|p his clothes, and soon, alas 1 ascertained that the direction 
flf the ball must have been through some vital part. His 
pulses were not to be felt ; his respiration was entirely sus- 
pended ; and upon laying my hand on his heart and perceiv- 
ing no motion there, I considered him as irrecoverably gona 
i however observed to Mr. Pendleton, that the only chance 
for his reviving was immediately to get him upon the water. 
>We therefore lifted him up, and carried him out of the 
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Wood, to the margin of the bank, where the bargemen aid- 
ed us in conveying him into the boat, which immediately put 
off. — During all this time I could not discover the least 
symptom of returning life. I now rubbed his face, lips, and 
temples, with spirits of hartshorne, applied it to his neck 
and breast, and to the wrists and palms of his hands, and en- 
deavored to pour some into Ms mouth. When we had got, 
as I should judge, about fifty yards from the shore, some im- 
perfect efforts to breathe were &r the first time manifest : 
ma few minutes he sighed, and became sensible to the im- 
pression of the hartshorne, or the fresh air of the water : 
He breathed ; liis eyes, hardly opened, wandered, without 
fixing upon any objects ; to our great joy he at length 
spoke : " My vision is indistinct," were his first words. 
His pulse became more perceptible ; his respiration more 
regular ; his sight returned. T then examimed the wound 
to know if there was any dangerous discharge of blood ; 
upon slightly pressing his side it gave him pain ; on which I 
desisted. Soon after recovering his sight, he happened to 
east his eye upon the case of pistols, and observing the one 
that he had had in his hand lying on the outside, he said, 
" Take care of that pistol ; it is undischarged, and still 
cocked ; it may go off and do harm ; — Pendleton knows, 
(attempting to turn his head towards him) that I did not in- 
tend to fire at him." " Yes," said IVlr. Pendleton, under- 
standing his wish, '! I have already made Dr. Hosack ac- 
quainted with your determination as to that." He then 
closed his eyes and remained calm, without any disposition 
to speak ; nor did he 'say much afterwards, excepting in re- 
ply to my questions as to his feelings. He asked me once 
or twice how I found his pulse ; and he informed me that 
his lower extremities had lost all feeling ; manifesting to me 
that he entertained no hopes that he should long survive. 
I changed the posture of his hmbs, but to no purpose ; they 
had totally lost their sensibility. Perceiving that we ap- 
proached the shoro, he said, " Let Mrs. Hamilton be im- 
mediately sent for — let the event be gradually broken to 
her ; but give her hopes." Looking up we saw his friend 
Mr. Bayard standing on the wharf in great agitation. He 
had been told by his servant that Gen. Hamilton, Mr. Pen- 
dleton, and myself, had crossed the river in a boat together, 
and too well he conjectured the fatal errand, and foreboded 
the dreadful result. Perceiving, as we came near, that Mr. 
Pendleton and myself only sat up in the stern-sheets, he 
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clasped his hands together in the most violent apprehemin; 
but when I called to him to have a cot prepared, and he at 
the same moment saw his poor friend lying in the bottom of 
the boat, he threw up his eyes and burst into a flood of tears 
and lamentation. Hamiltoin alone appeared tranquil and 
composed. We then conveyed him as tenderly as possible 
up to the house. The distresses of this amiable family 
were. such that till the first shock was abated, they were 
scarcely able to summon fortitude enough to yield sufficient 
assistance to their dying friend. 

" Upon our reaching the house he became more languid, 
occasioned probably by the agitation of his removal from 
the boat. I gave him a little weak wine and water. When 
he recovered his feelings, he complained of pain in his 
back ; we immediately undressed him, laid him in bed, and 
darkened the room. I then gave him a large anodyne, 
which I frequently repeated. During the first day he took 
upwards of an ounce of lapdanum; and tepid anodyne 
fomentations were also applied to those parts nearest the 
seat of his pain — Yet were his sufferings, during the whole 
of the day, almost intolerable.'^ 

I had not the shadow of a hope of his recovery, and Dr. 
Post, whom I requested might ,be sent for inmiediately on 
our reaching Mr. Bayard's house, united with me in this 
opinion. General Rey, the French Consul, also had the 
goodness to invite the surgeons of the French frigates in 
our harbor, as they had had much experience in gun-shot 
wounds, to render their assistance. They immediately 
came ; but to prevent his being' disturbed I stated to them 
his situation, described the nature of his wound and iht 
direction of the ball, with all the symptoms that could ena- 
ble them to form any opinion as to the event. One of the 
gentlemen then accompanied me to the bed-side. The re- 
sult was a confirmati<yi of the opinion that had already been 
expressed by Dr. Post and myself. 

" During the night, he had some imperfect sleep ; but the 
succeeding morning his symptoms were aggravated, attend- 

ed however with a diminution of pain. His mind retained , 

i 

""As his habit was delicate, and had been lately rendered more 
feeble by ill health, particularly by a disorder of the stomach and 
bowels, I carefully avoided all those remedies which are usually 
indicated cm such occasions. 
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all its usual strength and composure. The great source of 
his anxiety seemed to be in his sympathy with his , half dis- 
tracted wife and children. He spoke to me frequently oi 
them—" My beloved wife and children," were always his 
expressions. But his fortitude triumphed over his situation, 
dreadful as it was ; once, indeed at the sight of his children 
brought to the bed-side together, seven in number, his ut- 
jteraBce forsook him; he opened his eyes, gave them one 
look, and closed them again, till they were taken away. As 
a proof of Ms extraordinary composure of mind, let me add, 
that he alone could calm the frantic grief of their mother. 
" Remember, my Eliza, you are a Christian" were the ex- 
pressions with which he frequently, with a firm voice, but in 
a pathetic and expressive manner, addressd her. His 
words, and the tone in which they t^pre uttered, will never 
be effaced from my memory. At abput two o'clock, 93 the 
public well knows, he expired,! 

I ^'locorrupta fides — ^nudaque Veritas 

Quaodo ttllum iuvBnient parem ? 

Muitis ille quidem flebilis occidit.'* 

■^ 
Who would believe, had not the fact evinced it, that the 
son of the venerable President Burr, that model of christian 
patience, charity and meekness ; that the son of such a 
©an, the second officer in the United States, should in di- 
rect violation of the laws of heaven and his own state; af- 
ter every means of reconciliation on the part of the unfor- 
tonate deceased, that was consistent with honor, had bee» 
exhausted, should take a ;COol and deliberate aim against 
ihe first citizen of our country ; the father of a numerous 
family ; the husband of a most affectionate wife ; an oirna- 
Dient to his country and human nature. Could nothing but 
his blood atone for expressions honestly intended for the 
public good, and authorized by every just principle of am 
elective government ? Could nothing allay the cool, persever- 
ing and premeditated resentment of his antagonist, but the 
heart's blood of such a man ? 

Well, he is gone ! Gone with the tenderest esteem, the 
kigheat respect, the most affectionate tears that ever fell on 
he tomb of a public character. He has gone to receiTe 
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the ric}^ reward of the many and great exertions for bi^ 
countfy's welfare. Trusting in the merits of his Saviour, 
penitent Jor his past sins, forgiving even the foe from whom 
he received his mortal wound ; he is gone to receive Aat 
recompense of reward, which is the meed of the truly up- 
right and benevolent. 

Far be it from us, at this time, to excite the angry pas- 
sions against the guilty author of this mighty ruin. He 
lives, and long may he live, his hands stained with blood un- 
righteously shed ! But we cannot refrain from giving a place 
to the following circumstances, which -occurred in the city 
of Albany soon after the death of Hamilton. . 

"On Sunday morning the afflicted Mrs. Hamilton attend- 
ed service in the Presbyterian Church in this city, with hei 
three little ones. 

" At the close of a prayer by the Rev. Mr. Nott, the eld- 
est dropped on his face, in a fainting fit. 

•' Two gentlemen immediately raised him, and while bear- 
ing him out of church, the afflicted mother sprung forward, 
in the agonies of grief and despair, towards her apparently 
lifeless son. 

"The heart-rending scene she had recently struggled 
with, called forth all the fine spun sensibilities of her nature; 
and seemed to say, nature must, and will be indulged in b^ 
keenest sorrows. She was overpowered in ihe conflict, Jtfi« 
likewise sunk, uttering such heart-rending groans, and uh 
ward sighs, as would have melted into mingled sympathiei^ 
even Burr himself. 

•* Both of them stood recovered ; and while the little s(ffl 
was supported standirig on the steps, yet speechless, thfl 
most affecting scene presented itself The mother in tW 
tender situation, fastened herself upon the son, with hf 
head reclining on his left shoulder : the agonies so stroi 
painted on her countenance ; her long flowing weeds ; 
majesty of her perspn ; the position of both ; and above 
the peculiarity of their trying situation in the recent Ic 
of a husband and a father ; who could refrain from inj 
king on the head of the guilty author of their misei 
those curses he so richly merits ? The curse of hving f 
pised, and execrated by the voice of a whole nation ; 
curse of being held up to the view of future ages, a H( 
STEit, and an assassin.'* 



'' A&ex the death of Geperd Hamiltoji^ a note wbicb 
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been written the eveniog before the interview, was femid, 
addressed to 4he gentleman who accompanied him to the 
field; thanking Mm with tenderness for Ins friendship to 
him, and informing him where would be found the keys of 
certain drawers in his desk, in which he had deposited such 
papers as he had thought proper to leave behind him ; to- 
gether with his l^st Will. 

The following paper, as containing his motives for accepCr 
ing the challenge; his reflections on his situation; and 
some remarks on the conduct of the man, who was to be 
the cause of his death, is presented as a highly interesting 
document. 

On my expected interview with Gol. Burr, I think it prop- 
er to make some remarks explanatory of my conduct, mo- 
tives, and views. 

I was certainly desirous of avoiding this interview for 
the most cogent reasons. 

1. My rehgiotts and moral principles are strongly opposed 
to the practice of duelling, and it would ever give me pain 

j to be obliged to shed the blood of a fellow creature in a 
private combat forbidden by the laws. 

2. My wife and children are extremely dear to me, and 
uiy life is of the utmost importance to them, in various 

' views. 

3. I feel • sense of obligation towards my creditors : who 
incase of accident to me, by the forced sale of my proper- 
ty, may be in some degree sufferers. I did not think my- 
self at liberty as a man of probity, lightly to expose them 
to this hazard. 

4. I. am conscious of no ill will to Col. Burr, distinct 
from political (^position, which, as I trust, has proceeded 
&om pure and upright motives. 

Lastly, I shall hazard much, and can possibly gain no- 
thing by the issue of the interview. 

But it was, as I conceive, impossible for me to avoid it. 
There were intrinsic difficulties in the thing, and artificial 
embarrassments from the manner of proceeding on the part 
of Col Burr.: 

Intrinsic, because it is not to be denied, that my animad- 
versions on the political principles, character, and views of 
Col. Burr, have been extremely severe ; and on different 
occ5isio3ii^, I, in con»on with many others, have made very 
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unfavorable criticisms on particular instances of the private 
conduct of this gentleman. 

In proportion as these impressions were entertained 
with sincerity, and uttered with motives, and for purposes 
which might appear to me commendable, would be the dif- 
ficulty, (until they could be removed by evidence of their 
being erroneous,) of explauation or apology. The disa- 
vowal required of me by Col. Burr, in a general and indefi- 
nite form, was out of my power, if it had really been proper 
for me to submit to be questioned ; but I was sincerely of 
opinion that this could not be, and in this opinion, I was > 
confirmed by that of a very moderate and judicious friend 
whom I consulted. Besides that. Col. Burr appeared to me 
to assume, in the first instance, a tone unnecessarily pe- 1 
remptory and menacing, and in the second, positively offen- 
sive. Yet I wished, as far as might be practicable, to leave 
a door open to accoi^modation. This, I think, will be infer-^i 
red from the written communications made by me and by i 
my direction, and would be confirmed by the conversations i 
between Mr. Van Ness and myself, which arose out of the j 
subject. ^ 

I am not sure whether, under all the circumstances, I didi 
jiot go further in the attempt to accommodate, than a punc- 
tihous delicacy will justify. If so, I hope the motives I 
have stated will excuse me. 

It is not my design^ by what I have said, to affix any odi- '. 
um on the conduct of Col. Burr, ifi this case. He doubt- 
less has heard of animadversions of mine which bore very 
hard upon him ; and it is probable that as usual they were 
accompanied with some falsehoods. He may have suppo- 
sed himself under a necessity of acting as he has done. I 
hope the grounds of his proceeding have been such as 
•ught to satisfy his own conscience. ' 

I trust at the same time, that the world will do me thc^ 
justice to believe, that I have not censured him on light ' 
grounds, nor from unworthy inducements. 1 certainly have ' 
had strong reasons for what I may have said, though it isJ 
possible that in some particulars, I may have- been influen-^ 
ced by misconstructibft or misinformation. It is also my ' 
ardent wish that I may have been more mistaken than ij 
think I have been, and that he, by his future conduct, may j 
show himself worthy of all confidence and esteem^ andl 
prove an ornament and blessing to the country. ^ 

As well because it is possible that I may have injured 
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Co]. Burr, however convinced myself that my opinions aifl 
declarations have been well founded, as from my generifl 
prineii^es and temper in relation to similar affairs, I have 
resolved, if our interview is conducted in the usual maa- 
aer, and it pleases God to give me the opportunity, to re$ervt 
ind throw away my first fire, and I have thoughts even of re- 
ming my second fire^ — and thus giving a double opportu- 
nity to Col. Burr, to pause and to reflect. 

It is not, however, my intention to enter into any explan- 
ition on the ground — Apology from principle, I hope, rather 
hm pride, is out of the question. 

To those who, with me, abhorring the practice of duel- 
ing, may think that I ought on no account to have added to 
be number of bad examples, I answer, thaJt my relative sit- 
iation, as well in public as private, enforcing all the consid- 
rations which constitute what men of the world denomin- 
te honor, imposed on me (as I thought) a pecuUar necessi- 
J not to decline the call The ability to bci in future use- 
il), whether in resisting mischief or effecting good, in those 
feies of our public affairs which seem likely to happen, 
fooid probably be inseparable from a conformity with public 
rejudice in this particular."* 

A. H.*' 
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Colonel in the American Army. 

" This gentleman had been a distinguished and very ac- 
re officer in the American service, previous to the subju- 
ition of Charleston. When this event took place, he 
und himself called to a separation from his family, a de- 
liction of his property, and submission to the conqueror. 
; this situation he thought it his duty to become a voluntary 
Lsoner, and take his parole. On suri^enderins himself, he 
Ibred to engage and stand bound on the principles of hon- 
, to do. nothing prejudicial to t^e Bi^tish interest until ho 
us exchanged ; but his abilities and his services- were of 
ch consideration to his country, that he was refused a 
role, and told he must become a British subject, or sub* 
t to close confinement. 

# 

"^ Vide Facts and Documents relative to Gen. Hamilton. 
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" His family was then in a distant part of the country 
and in great distress by sickness, and from the ravages o! 
the loyalists in their neighbourhood. Thus he seemed im 
polled to acknowledge himself the subjecjt of agpvernmeu! 
he had relinquished from the purest principles, or renounce 
his tenderest connexions, and leave them without a possibil 
ity of his assistance, and at a moment when he hourly eip 
pected to hear of the death of an affectionate wife, ill o 
the small-pox. 

In this state of anxiety, he subscribed a declaration of lii 
allegiance to the King of Great Britain, with this expresses 
ception, that he should never be required to take arm 
against his country. Notwithstanding this, he was soon aoj 
repeatedly called upon to arm in support of a governmefl 
he detested, or to stibmit to the severest punishment-^ 
Brigadier General Patterson, commandant of the garrisoi 
and the intendant of the British police, a Mr. Simpson, h^ 
both assured Colonel Hayne, that no such thing would b 
required ; and added, " that when the royal army could m 
defend a country without the aid of its inhabitants, it woiij 
be time to quit it."* i 

Colonel Hayne considered a requisition to act in Britijj 
service, after assurances that this would never be requirej 
as a breach of contract, and a release in the eye ofx:oi 
science, from any obligation on his part. Accordingly ij 
took the first opportunity of resuming his arms as i 
American, assumed the command of his own, regimenj 
and all fond of their former commander, Colonel Hayi 
marched with a defensible body to the relief of his co"* 
trymen, then endeavouring to drive the British partist 
and keep them within the environs of Charleston, 
tery unfortunately in a short time fell into the hands 
strong British party, sent out for the recovery of a favoi 
officer,! who had left the American cause, and become 
devotee to British government. 

As soon as Colonel Hayne was capttired, he was cl( 
imprisoned. This was on the twenty-sixth of July. 
was notified the same day, that a court of officers w< 
assemble the next day, to determine in what point of 
he ought to be considered. On the twenty-ninth he 

- * See a representation of Col. Hayne's cks6, laid before 
gress after his death. 

t This was Gen. Williamson, -captured within seven miU 
the city, by a small recoanoitering party sent out by Col. Haj 
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j^nned, that in consequence of a court of inquiry held 
F day before, Lord Rawdon and Lieutenant Colonel Bai- 
lor had resolved upon his execution within two days. 
1^ nis astonishment at these summary and illegal proceed- 
*"s can scarcely be conceived. He wrote Lord Rawdon, 
tile had no intimation of any thing more than a court of . 
^Ti to determine whether he should be considered as 
American or a British subject ; if the first, he ought to 
set at liberty on parole ; if the last, he claimed a legal 
*«i. He assured his lordship, that on a trial he had many 
^gs to urge . in his defence ; reasons that would be 
J^ighty in a court of equity ; and concluded his letter with 
erving, — «« If^ sii-^ I am refused this favor, which I can- 
conceive from your justice or humanity, I earnestly en- 
*t that my execution may be deferred ; that I may at 
It take .a last farewell of my children, and prepare for 
solemn change."* 

ut his death predetermined, his enemies were deaf to 

voice of compassion. The execution of his sentence 

hastened, though the reputation and merits of this gen- 

toan were such, that the whole city was zealous for his 

sservation. Not only the inhabitants in opposition to 

itish government, but even Lieutenant Governor Bull at 

' head of the royalists, interceded for his life. The 

ncipal ladies of Charleston endeavoured, by their com- 

psionate interference, to arrest or influence the relentless 

Pd of power. They drew up and presented to Lord 

iwdon, a delicate and pathetic petition in his behalf His 

if relations, and his children, who had just performed the 

pral rites over the grave of a tender mother, appeared 

ftheir bended knees, to in^lore the life of their father. — 

p in spite of the supplications of children and friends, 

bngers and foes, the flinty heart of Lord Rawdon remain- 

'oii touched, amidst these scenes of sensibility and^istress. 

> amelioration of the sentence could be obtained ; and 

^ affectionate father took a final leave of his children in 

lanner that pierced the souls of the beholders. To the 

test of them, a youth of but thirteen years of age, he de- 

ked a transcript of his case, directed him to convey it to 

hgress, and ordered him to see that his father's remains 

te deposited in the tomb of his ancestors. 

f" 

; Se« a more full account of the treatment of Col. Hayne in his 
I papers, afterwards presented to Congress. 
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Pioioned like a criminal, this worthy citizen ^^alked vid 
composure through the crowds of admiring spectators, viu 
the dignity of the philosopher, and the intrepidity of the 
christian. He suffered as a hero, and was hanged as a fel 
en, amidst the tears of the multitude, and the curee o| 
thousands, who execrated the perpetrators of tUs 
deedt 



Major*General in the AmericaD Aripy* 

Gen£ral Heath descended from an ancient familyijoi 
was of the fifth generation of the family, who have inbeiita 
the same real estate taken up in a state of nature. He ^ 
kom in the year 1737, in Roxbury, Mass. and was froml| 
youth a cultivator of the soil, of which profession he n^ 
f assibnatcly fond. -i 

From his childhood he was remarkably fond of mUM 
exercises, which passion grew up with him, and as he aro 
ved at years of maturity, led him to procure, and attentivd 
study every military treatise in the English language, wU| 
he could procure. J 

As the dispute between Great Britain and her Amend 
colonies assumed a serious aspect, Heath did not hesiUH 
fi>r a moment, to declare his sentiments in favor of the n^ 
and liberties of his fellow-countrymen. So early as 
year 1770, he commenced addresses to the pubhc, tuul 
the signature of " A Military Countryman,'^ in which he 
ged the importance of military discipline, and skill in 
use of arms, as the only means, under heaven^ that 
save the country, and he assiduously applied himself ifl^ 
gaiiizingtind disciplining the companies of militia and wisA 
men. 

Being ranked among the patriots and advocates for lij 
ty, he was commissioned in 1775, by the Provincial 
gross, as a brigadier-general, and in 1776, he received ai 
mission from Congress, appointing him a major-genei 
the army of the United States. 

Though high in rank, as an officer of parade and du 

we look in vain for laurels acquired in the field. 

ft 

fWarreo's Bevolation. 
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ei) liis destiny, however, to encounter the perils of a con- 
fictm the field of battle, no one can say how talorously he 
VGuld have acted the hero. 

I During the years 1777 and 1778, he was the command- 
jpg officer of the eastern department, with his head-quarters 
|t Boston. Here devolved upon him the arduous and diffi- 
cult duties of superintendent of the convention troops cap- 
tured with Burgoyne at Saratoga, and now quartered at 
Cambridge. The station required the exercise of uncom- 
non^rmness and decision of character. And had Gen. 
Heath been destitute of these characteristics, he ^yould have 
l)cen subjected to the grossest impositions and indignities, 
^om the haughtiness of the British generals, Burgoyne and 

Ciillips, and the perverse temper of their soldiery. He who 
, d vauntingly declared in the British Parliament, that 
'with five thousand men, he would make elbow room from 
toe end of the continent to the other," could ill support 
fcnself under the chagrin and mortification of a state of 
Jiiptivity. His lofty spirit frequently broke forth, but Gen- 
eral Heath soon convinced him that he was neither deficient 
D spirit, nor ignorant of his duty, as a military commander. 
^ The following circumstances that occurred during the stay 
f the British troops at Cambridge, and the letters which 
lassed between the officers, at once show the difficulties 
fhich arose in the path of duty prescribed to General 
teath, and the promptness and vigor with which he met, 
pd surmounted them. 

Soon after the arrival of the British generals at Cambridge 
^y made an insidious attempt to retain the chief command 
ver their own troops. In a cojaversation. General Philips 
irning to General Heath, observed, " Sir, you well know 
le disposition of soldiers, and that they will more or less in 
B armies commit some disorders ; suppose you should del- 
jate to General Burgoyne the power of seeing 't^our orders 
tecuted ?** 

General Heath promptly replied, "that he knew the dis- 
ositio'n of soldiers, and also th'e necessity of order and dis- 
?)line ; that he was not only willing, but expected that 
fen. Burgoyne, and every other officer would exert them- 
Jlves to keep order. But as to the exercise of his own 
Dinmand, and enforcement of his own orders when neces^ 
try, that was a jurisdiction which General Burgoyne must 
8t expect to exercise wliile here." ' 

For two weeks after his arrival in Boston, Gener^ Bur* 

19 
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goyne had neglected upon trifling excuseis, to sign his pa- 
role in the manner specified in the articles of capitulation 
Finding him thus disposed to evade, General Heath ad- 
dressed him the following letter. 



Head-Quarters, Boston, Nov, 23, 1777. 
" Sir, 
"Two weeks have now elapsed since I had fully expect- 
9d that the officers would have signed their paroles. Thej 
have, during this time, heen enjoying in a great measure the 
liberty of the limits intended to be assigned them, withoul 
pledging their honor by parole ; which is not only contrar]| 
to the established custom of nations, but contrary to the 
eleventh article of the Convention. I must, therefore, il 
the most explicit terms, insist that the officers who wish and 
expect to be permitted on parole, agreeably to the Conven- 
tion, do sign it to-morrow. This is so reasonable, that 1 
expect there will be no further hesitancy ; and I still assure 
your Excellency, that no endeavors of mine shall be want- 
ing to fulfil the Convention, and to treat the officers witk 
politeness and generosity. 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) Wm. HEATH. 
To Lieut. Gen. Burooyke." 



November 8th, 1777. Congress directed General Heath 
*'* to cause to be taken down the name and rank of every com- 
missioned officer, and the name, size, age and description 
of every non-commissioned officer and private, and all oth- 
er persons comprised in the convention made between Liett' 
tenant General Burgoyne and Major General Gates, on the 
16th of October, 1777, and transmit an authentic copy there- 
of to the board of war, in order that if any officer or soldier, 
or other person as above mentioned, of the said army, shal 
hereafter be found in arms against these States, during the 
present contest, he may be convicted of the offence, and suf- 
fer the punishment in such case inflicted by the law of na- 
tions." 

" Upon the foregoing being communicated to Ge^aenl 
Burgoyne, ^nd he called upon to have the said descripdve 
list J made out accordingly, he wro^e our general the f<|iIlQfW- 
in/ letter : — 

y 



/ 
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Cambridqe, AVw. 20, 1777. 
, " Sir, 

*' I received a paper, dated Head-Quarters, Boston, Nov. 
SOth, purporting to be founded upon express orders from the 
Honorable Continental Congress, which paper I return as 
inadmissible, because extending to matters in which th« 
Congress have no right of interference. 

" A list of the names and rank of every commissioned offi- 
eer, and the numbers of the non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers, inay be necessary to you, Sir, for the purpose of 
fulfilling the Convention, in quartering officers, and the reg- 
ular delivery of provisions, fuel, 6lc, Such lists shall be 
prepared at your request ; but before any other lists can be' 
granted. I must be assured of the purposes for which they 
are intended* and the word order must neither be mention- 
ed.nor implied. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

•(Signed) J. Burgoyne,^ Lt. Gen. 

To Major Gen. Heath." . 

To the foregoing, our General wrote an answer as fol- 
lows : 

Head-Quarters, Boston, JVov. 21, 1777. 
" Sir, 

" Your's of yesterday is before me ; and although you 
might atr first imagine that the Honorable Continental Con- ^ 
gress have no right of interference in mattery of the Con- 
vention, yet I conclude, upon further reflection you must be 
convinced, that as that body a/e the Representatives of that 
people who are to reap the advatil ages or disadvantages of 
the Convention, and as all continental officers are acting by 
virtue of their authority, and under their direction, they as- ' 
suredly have a right of interference, and to give such or- 
ders to their officers as they may think proper, for the full 
•completion of the Convention, and for the safety and good 
of the people. « 

" I must therefore insist that you furnish me with proper 
lists of names, and descriptions, for the purpose before men- 
tioned as soon as may be. 

"I shall at all times endeavor lo found my orders on the 
principles of honor, reason and justice, and not to infringe 
thoser delicate principles in others ; but my orders for the 
purposes of order and regularity, must be obeyed by every 
man and all bodies of men placed under my direction ; and 
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fully determined I am, that offenders shall not pass with im- 
punity. 

I am, &€. 
(Signed) W. HEATH, 

Lieut. Gen. Burgoyne. 

General Burgoyne had received intimations that a fleell 
of transports were about to come round for the troops, and. 
that the Juno frigate was to wear a flag for his particulars 
accommodation. This he mentioned to General Heath,- 
and wished to know if the frigate might come up into the 
the harbor. General Heath had no apprehensions of any 
danger from a frigate entering the harbor, but apprehended 
that some people might think that he was not sufficiently^ 
vigilant, in case he allowed it. He therefore told Generid 
Burgoyne that the frigate could not come up into the har- 
bor, and hinted to him the taking one of the most conven- 
ient transports in the fleet for tlie purpose ; and he might 
do as he pleased when he got off. This touched General 
Burgoyne exceedingly, who wrote a letter to General Heathi 
in which was the following paragraph : 

" As to your allotment of a " convenient transport" for 
my passage, it was from yourself I am to thank you, Sir, 
for a sort of insult which the most haughty man of office 
would be ashamed of in any other country. However, as 
I am determined every transaction concerning this Con- 
vention shall be notorious, and beyond the powers of subter- 
^geto'explain away, I have directed the frigate together 
with the transports to come round, and it will then be for 
you. Sir, to prohibit the entry of Boston harbor, to any ships 
bearing a flag of truce, and declaring they are sent for the 
express purpose of conveying to Great Britain any part 
of the troops of the Convention. 

(Signed) J. BURGOYNE. 

Maj. Gen. Heath.'* * 

To which Gen. Heath wrote the following answer : 

Head-Quarters, Boston, Jan. 6, 1778. 
" Sir, 

*• Your Excellency's favor of yesterday came duly U> 
hand ; and I must confess I was not a little surprised at 
some expressions in it. * ^ 

" As by the Convention, transports only are stipulated toj 
receive the troops, I submit to you, Sir, v/hether a hint (if 
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jou were even sore that it came from myself) that you should 
take a convenient one, rather than introduce a frigate, 
which is neither expressed or implied in the Convention, 
merits those epithets which you are pleased to bestow on 
me. 

" I have ever aimed to treat you with politeness ; and the 
flighted faith and honor of my country require me to pay 
Itrict attention to the Convention on their part : of course, 
when transports arrive to receive the troops, they will enter 
the harbor ; and if you can find by the Convention that a 
frigate is to enter for the particular reception of yoursetf, 
she will not be prohibited. But if it is rather uncommon 
for ships of war, to bear flags of truce, and if consent- 
mg to it in the present case, should appear to be rather an 
»tt ol poUteness and generosity than otherwise, I leave you 
to your own reflections whether you have made choice of 
the most happy expressions to obtain it. 

(Signed) W. HEATH. 

Lieut Gen. Burgoyne." . 

Another serious matter took place about this time ; Col. 
Henley, who had the immediate command at Cambridge, a 
brave and good officer, but warm and quick in his natural 
'^niper, having ordered some prisoners who were under 
guard turned out, that he might examine them, one of them 
«cated him, as he judged, with much insolence ; upon which 
ne pricked him with a sword, or bayonet. General Bur* 
^oyne immediately presented a complaint against Col. Hen- 
ley, charging him with barbarous and wanton conduct, and 
"intentional murder, as appears in the following letter. 

J Cambridge, Jan. 9<^, 1778. 

Sir, 

" A report has been made to me of a disturbance that 
^^ppened at the barracks on Wednesday ' afternoon, for 
^hich I am much concerned ; and though the provocations 
Q|om your people, which originally occasioned it, were of 
'hemost atrocious nature, I was willing the oft'ender on our 
part should be properly punished. But Colonel Henley, 
^X content with that, made prisoners of eighteen innocent 
"*en, and sent them on board a guard-ship, as alleged by 
[j^^<>rder. Jt is not only a duty to my situation to demand 
r^ immediate discharge of these men, together with a sat- 
■^ctory apology ; but I also mean it as an attention to jo<^ 

19* 
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Sir, that I give yoa an immediate opportunity to disavow so 
unjustifiable a .proceeding, as committing men to the worst 
of prisons upon vague report, caprice and passion. 

(Signed) I am, &c. J. BURGOYNE." 

To which our general returned the following answer : 
Head-QuarterS) Boston, Jan. lOih, 1778. 
•* Sir, 

" Your*s, of yesterday's date, I received the last eve- 
ning. What provocations you allude to, as having been of- 
fered by my troops, I am at loss to determine! The insults 
and abuses which they have received, I will venture to say, 
unless I have been most grossly misinformed, are unparal- 
led } and whether you are wiUing or unwilling, Sir, offenders 
shall no longer pass with impunity. 

" If it can be made to appear, that if any of those wA- 
diers sent to the guard-ship by my orders, are innocent, they 
shall be released from their confinement : but with jespect 
to such as have been guilty of .violating my standing orders 
of the garrison, instead of disavowing or making any apot 
ogy for the confinement of such, be assured that I do most 
explicitly avow it. And as I have before observed to year 
Excellency in a former letter, of which you may be assur« 
ed, I shall at all times endeavor to found my orders on the 
principles of honor, reason and justice, and not to infringe 
those delicate principles in others : so also be assured, Sir, 
that such my orders shall be obeyed by every officer and 
soldier placed under my direction ; and such as have the 
hardiness to transgress tliem, shall abide the consequences. 
(Signed) I am dtc. W. HEATH. 

June 7th, 1778, a British officer was shot by an Ameri* 
can sentinel, the officer attempting to pass contrary to th^ 
standing orders. TJle sentinel was immediately relievel 
and put under guard, to await a legal trial. Upon recei^nf 
an official account, Gen. Heath immediately informed Ma- 
jor-General Phillips, who was now the senior British officer^ 
Burgoyne having sailed for England, of the circumstance)| 
and of his determination to ^ve the offender a fair trial. 

A few minutes after General Heath had sent his letter, hi 
received the following from General Phillips : — 

Cambridge^ June 17, 1778. 

*' Murder and death has at length taken i^ace. Am 
•fficer, ridii^ out firom the banraciui on Prospect HiB, M 
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been shot by an American sentinel. I leave the horrors inci* 
dent to that bloody disposition, which has joined itself to 
rebellion in these colonies, to the feelings of all Europe. I 
donot ask for justice, for I believe every principle of it is 
fled ft%m this province. t 

" I' demand liberty to send an officer to Sir Henry Clinton, 
by way of the Head quarters of Gen. Washington, with my 
, report of this murder. 

(Signed) W. PHILLIPS, M. G. 

" Maj. Gen. Heath." 

The next morning our General wrote the following to 
General Phillips :— 

" Head-Quarters, Boston, June 18, 1778. 

" Sir — Were it even certain that the shooting of the offi- 
cer was an act of the most deliberate wilful murder, why 
should you charge these free independent states with a 
bloody disposition and with rebellion, and this state in par- 
tic^ilar as void of every principle of justice 1 Although I 
ever had, and still have, a personal regard for you, and wish 
»in every respect to treat you with the utmost generosity ; 
yet that duty which I owe to the honor and dignity of the 
Dmted States, will not allow me to pass unnoticed such ex- 
pressions as are contained in your letter ; and I cannot put 
•ny other interpretation upon them, than that they are a vi- 
olent infraction of your parole, most sacredly given. I do 
conceive it to be my duty, and I do hereby restrict you to 
the limits of your house, gardens and yard, and to the direct 
Wad from your quarters to the quarters of the troops of the 
Convention, on Prospect and Winter Hills ; expecting from 
you a parole, for propriety of conduct within those limits ; 
J^hich, if you refuse, I sh^dl be under the necessity of order- 

gg yon to narrower limits, until I can obtain the pleasure of 
. e honourable the congress, touching this matter, to whom 
[ shall transmit your letter, and crave their directions. 

I am. Sir, your obedient serv*t 
(Signed) W. HEATH, Maj. Gen. 

" HEAD-QtARTERs, BosTON, Jutie 18, 1778. 
" Sir — You will immediately repair to Cambridge, and 
Vait upon Maj. Gen. PlnlJ^ps : present him the letter addres- 
Bed to him. After he has read the letter, ju'esent the pa- 
H)le ; if he signs it, well ; if he refuses, you will please to in* 
kna him, that in consequence (tf the indecent, disboaoTAbte, 
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and highly insohiiig expresaons in his letter of yest^dayr- 
against the honor and dignity of the free, sovereign, and in- 
^pendent states of Ameiicar and in prejadice of the meas- 
ures and proceedings of the honoraUe the congress — ^as it is 
my doty, so it is ^y express orders, that he, the saidt Maj. 
Gen. Phillips., be restricted to the limits of his house, yards 
and gardens, beyond which he is not to pass, until it be oth- 
' erwise ordered ; and that you immediately plant and contia-, 
ue by relief so many sentries, as may be necessary to pre- 
Tent his exceeding those limits. Yon will give orders that 
the sentries, so planted, observe a strict decorum and sol- 1 
dier-like behaviour, avoiding insult, and behaving with be- 
coming dignity. After which, you will wait on the next 
senior officer, and acquaint him of Gen. Phillips being coxk- 
lined. 

1 am, Sir, yours, c^c 

(Signed) W. HEATH, Maj. Gen. 

Lieut Col. PoLLAKD, D. A. G." 

Gen. Philhps continuing to exhibit the same temper, or it 
rather growing upon him, he was continued in his arrest,- 
imtil the troops of the convention were ordered to be remo- 
ved to Charlotteville, in Virginia, when Gen. Heath was re- 
lieved altogether of his troublesome guests. 

" In June, 1779, Gen. Heath was elected by Congress a 
commissioner of the Board of War, with a salary of 4000 dol- 
lars per annum, and allowed to retain his rank in the army, 
which he declined, preferring to participate in active opera- 
tions in the field. 

In the summer of 1 780, he was directed, by the command* 
er in chief, to repair to Rhode-Island, to make arrangements 
for the reception of the French fleet and army, which wertf 
expected soon to arrive. In his interview with the Count 
Rochambeau, and other officers of the French army and naj 
vy, he proffered his friendly civilities, and contributed all id| 
his power to their comfortable accommodation, ^hich was 
productive of a mutual and lasting friendship between them. 
Indefatigable attention to duty, in the various stations assign-; 
ed him, was a prominent trait in his character. In Mayw 
1761, Gen. Heath was directed, by the commander in chiefi 
to repair to the New-England states, to represent to their 
respective executives the distressing condition of our armW 
and to solicit a speedy supply of provisions and clothing, in 
which he was successful. As senior major-general, he waa 
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toore tijm once commander of the right wing of our army, 

Mid during the absence of the commander in chief, at the 

siege of Yorktown, he was entrusted with the command of 

the main army, posted at the Highlands and vicinity, to guard 

the important works on the Hudson. On j^e 24th of June, 

na4, hostilities having ceased between the two armies. Gen. 

Washiogton addressed a letter to Gen. Heath, expressing 

iflis thanks for his meritorious services, and his great affection 

and esteem, and on the same day they took their final leave. 

Such was General Heath's public life. His private one 

jwas retired and domestic, amiable, orderly and industrious, 

TOt not remarkable for hospitality, or a liberal appropriation 

w property to public purposes. He died at Roxbury, Janifr 

'"7 24th, aged 77 years.* 



Major General in the Americaix Army. 

For the biography of this distinguished soldier of the 
^evolution, and also for that of Gen. Lincoln, which follows, 
*e are indebted to the highly interesting work of James 
jnacher, M. D. entitled " Military Journal during the 
American Revolutionary War," from which we have ex- 
fracted them. 

" Among those of our countrymen, who most zealously 
engaged in the cause of liberty, few sustained a rank more 
Deservedly conspicuous, than Gen. Knox. He was one of 
J^ose heroes, of whom it may be truly said, that he lived for 
tos country, 

. Born in Boston, July, 1750, his childhood and youth were 
^ployed in obtaining the best education, that the justly 
Nebrated schools of his native town afforded. In very 
^}j life he opened a book-store, for the enlargement of 
^hich he soon formed an extensive correspondence in Eu- 
•ope— -but little time elapsed before, at the call of his coun- 
^'y. he relinquished this lucrative and increasing business. 
Webted to no adventitious aid, his character was formed 
^J himself; the native and vigorous principles of his own 
f^dmade him what he was. . Distinguished among his as- 

♦Thacher's Military Journal. 
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sociates, from the first dawn of manhood, for a decided pre- 
dilection to martial exercises, he was at the age of eighteen, 
selected by the young men of Boston as one of the officers 
of a company of grenadiers — a company so distinguished 
for its martial appearance, and the precision of its evolu- 
tions, that it received the most flattering encomium, from a 
Bi'itish officer of high distinction. 

I'his early scene of his mihtary labors^ served but as a 
school fbr that distinguished talent which afterwards shone 
with lustre, in the most brilliant campaigns of an eight years ^ 
war ; through the whole of which, he directed the artillery j 
with consummate skill and bravery. 

His heart was deeply engaged in the cause of freedom ; 
he felt it to be a righteous caiise, and to its accomplishment 
jrielded every other consideration. When Britain declared 
hostihties, he hesitated not a moment, what course he 
should pursue. No sordid calculation of interest retarded 
his decision. The quiet of domestic life, the fair prospect 
of increasing wealth, and even , the endearing claims of 
family and friends, though urged witli the most persuasive 
eloquence, had no power to divert the determined purpose 
Gf his mind. 

In the early stages of British hostility, though not in 
commission, he was not an inactive spectator. At the bat- 
tle of Bunker-hill, as a volunteer, he was constantly expo- 
sed to danger, in reconnoitering the movements of the ene- 
my, and lus ardent mind was engaged with others in pre- 
paring those measures that were ultimately to dislodge the 
British troops, from their boasted possession of the capital 
of New-England. 

Scarcely had we began to feel the aggressions of th< 
British arms, before it was perceived, that without artillerj 
of which we were, then destitute, the most important ol 
jects of the^ war could not be accomplished. No resourcj 
presented itself, but the desperate expedient of procuring 4 
from the Canadian frontier. To attempt this, in the agita- 
ted state of the country, through a wide extent of w^ilder- 
ness, was an enterprize so replete with toil and danger, that 
it was hardly expected any one would be found hardy 
enough to encounter its perils. Knox, however, saw the 
importance of the object — he saw his country bleeding « 
every pore, without the power of repelling her invaders-^? 
he saw the flourishing Capital of the North in the possea 
sion of an exulting enemy, that we were destitute of.th< 
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Bieans essential to their annoyance, and formed the daring 
and generous resolution of supplying the army with ord- 
nance, however formidable the obstacles that might oppose 
him. Young, robust and vigorous, supported by an un- 
daunted spirit, and a mind ever fruitful in resources, he 
commenced his mighty undertaking, almost unattended, in 
,fte winter of 1775, relying solely for the execution of his 
object, on such aid as he might procure, from the thinly 
scattered inhabitants of the dreary region, through which 
he had to pass. Every obstacle of season, roads and cli- 
paate were surmounted by determined perseverance ; — and 
p few weeks, scarcely sufficient for a journey so remote, saw 
Jiim return laden with ordnance and the stores of war — 
drawn in defiance of every obstacle over the frozen lakes 
and mountains of the north. Most acceptable was this of- 
fering to our defenceless troops, and most welcome to the 
Commander in Chief, who well knew how to appreciate a 
Benice so important. This expedition stamped the char- 
acter of him who performed it for deeds of enterprise and 
daring. He received the most flattering testimony of ap- 
probation from the Commander in Chief and from Con- 
gress, and was in consequence of this important service ap- 
^inted to the command of the artillery, of which he had 
thus laid the foundation, — -in which command he continued 
teith increasing reputation through the revolution^ war. 

Among the incidents that occurred during the expedition 
to Canada, was his accidental meeting with the unfortunate 
Andre, whose subsequent fate was so deeply deplored by 
^very man of feeling in both nations. His deportment as a 
K)l<tier and gentleman so far interested General Knox in his 
Btvor, that he often afterward expressed the most sincere 
hgret, that he was called by duty, to act on the tribunal 
teat pronounced his condemnation. 

Dujring the continuance of the war, the corps of artille- 
P was principally employed with the main body of the ar- 
iby, and near the person of the Commander in Chief, and 
iras relied on as an essential auxiliary in the most important 
battles. 

Trenton and Princeton witnessed his enterprise and val« 
*r. At that critical period of our affairs, wfa^n hope had 
llmost yielded to despair, and the great soul of Washington, 
irembled for his country's freedom, Knox was one of those 
ihat strengthened his hand, and encouraged his heart. At 
iiat awful moment; when the tempest raged with its great- 
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est fury, he with Greene and other heroes, stood as pillarrt 
of the Temple of Liberty, till the fury of the storm was 

past. 

The letters of General Knox, still extant, written in the 
darkest periods of the revolution, breathe a spirit of devo- 
tedness to the cause in which he had embarked, and a firm 
reliance on the favor of Divine Providence ; from a perusal 
of these letters it is evident, that he never yielded to de» 
Bpondency, but in the most critical moments of the wiyr, 
confidently anticipated its triumphant issue. 

In the bloody fields of Germantown and Monmouth, 
without derogating £rom the merits of others, it may be said, 
that during the whole of these hard fought battles, no officer 
was more distinguished for the discharge of the arduous 
duties of his command ; — ^in the front of the battle, he was 
seen animating his soldiers and pointing the thunder of 
their cannon. His skill and bravery were so conspicuous 
on the latter occasion, that he received the particular ap- 
probation of the Commander in Chief, in general orders ifl- 
Bued by him the day succeeding that of the battle, in which 
he says, that '* the enemy have done them the justice to 
acknowledge, that no artillery could be better served thiui 
ours.'* But his great exertions on that occasion, together 
with the extreme heat of the day, produced the most alarm- 
ing consequences to his health. To these more important 
scenes, his services were not confined ; v^th a zeal devoted 
to our cause, he was ever at the post of danger — and the 
immortal hero, who stands first on the list of heroes and oG 
men, has often expressed his sense of these services. Ib 
every field of battle, where Washington fought, Knox wi 
by his side. The confidence of the Commander in Chi( 
inspired by early services, was thus matured by succee( 
events. There can be no higher testimony to his merit 
than that during a war of so long continuance, past alm( 
constantly in the presence of Washington, he uniformly n 
tained his confidence and esteem, which at their separati( 
had ripened into friendship and affection. The parting ii 
terview between General Knox and his illustrious and 
loved chief, after the evacuation of New York by the Brit« 
ish, and Knox had taken possession of it at the head of if 
detachment of our army, was inexpressibly affecting. Tfal 
hour of their separation having arrived, Washington, in< 
pabie of utterance, grasped his hand and embraced him 
siieuce, aad in tears. His letters to the last moment of 
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life, contain the most flattering expressions of his unabated 
friendship. Honorable to himself as had been the career 
of Jiis revolutionary services, new laurels were- reserved for 
him at the siege of Yorktown. To the successful result of 
this memorable siege, the last brilliant act of our revolu- 
^tionary contest, no officer contributed more essentially than 
the commander of the artillery. His animated exertions, 
his military skill, his cool and determined bravery in this 
triumphant struggle, received the unanimous approbation of 
his brethren in arms, and he was immediately created major 
[general by Congress, at the recommendation of the Com- 
.mander in Chief, with the concurrence of the whole army. 

The capture of Lord Cornwallis closed the contest, and 
with it his military life. Having contributed so essentially 
to the successful termination of the war, he was selected 
as one of the commissioners to adjust the terms of peace, ^ 
which service he performed in. conjunction with his col- 
leagues, much to the satisfaction of his country. He was 
deputed to receive the surrender of the city of New York, 
and soon after appointed to the command of West Point — 
It was here that he was em^^oyed in the delicate and ardu- 
ous duty of disbanding the army, and inducing a soldiery, 
£sposed to turbulence by their privations and sufferings, to 
retire to domestic life, and resume the peaceful character of 
dtizens. 

It is a fact most honorable to his character, that by his 
eonntenance and support, he rende'Ted the most essential 
ted to Washington, in suppressing that spirit of usurpation 
which had been indu^riously fomented by a few unprinci- 
pled and aspiring mJtf, whose aim was the subjugation of 
ihe country to a military government. No hope of political 
ielevation — ^no flattering assurances of aggrandizement could 
tempt him to bilild his greatness on the ruin of his country. 

The great objects of the war being accomplished, and 
peace restored to our country. General Knox was early, 
uider the confederation, appointed secretary of war by 
Congress, in which office he was confirmed by President 
Washington, after the establishment of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The duties of this office were ultimi^tely in- 
preased, by having those of the navy attached to them — to 
&e lestablishment of which his counsel and exertions emi- 
nently contributed. He difiered in opinion from some other 
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members of the cabinet on this most interesting Subject* 
One of the greatest men whom our country has produced, 
has uniformly declared, that he considered America rtmch j 
indebted to his efforts, for the creation of a power wHcb , 
has already so essentially advanced her respectability and | 
fame. 

Having filled the office of the War Department for elev^j 
«n years, he obtained the reluctant consent of President 
Washington to retire, that he might give his attention to the 
claims of a numerous and increasing family. This retii-e- 1 
ment was in concurrence with the vnshes of Mrs. Knox, 'who ^ 
had accompanied him through the trying vicissitudes of war, 
shared with him its toils and perils, and who was nowde-j 
sirous of enjoying the less busy scenes of domestic Hfe.— - 
A portion of the large estates of her ancestor, Oeneitl, 
Wjddo, had descended to her, which he.by subsequent pw*; 
chase increased till it comprised the whole Waldo Patent,' 
an extent of thirty miles square, and embracing a considem*! 
ble part of that section of Maine, which now constitutesj 
the counties of Lincoln, Hancock and Penobscot. Toi 
these estates he retired from all concern in public life, bonj 
ored as a soldier and beloved as a man, devoting much o| 
his time to their settlement and improvement Ho. was ffl^ 
duced repeatedly to take a share in the goveriunent of 
state, both in the house of representatives and in the coi 
cil, in the discharge of whose several duties, he employe 
his wisdom and experience with the greatest assiduity. 

In 1798, when the French insults and injuries towi 
this country called for resistance, he was one of those 
lected to command our armies, aiitf to protect our li]b< 
and honor, from the expected hostilities of the French 
rectory : happily for our country their services were noti 
quired. 

Retired from tlie theatre of active life, he still felt a d< 
interest in the prosperity of his country. To that poi 
of it, which he had chosen for his residence, his exei 
were more immediately directed. His views like his s( 
were bold said munificent ; his ardent mind could not 
the ordinary course of time and events ; it outstripped 
progress of natural improvement. Had he posses^eij 
cola, calculating mind, he might have left behind him ' 
most ample wealth ; but he would not have been 

* President Adams. 
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highly valued "by his coimtry, or more beloved by his friends. 
He died, at Montpelier, his seat in Thomaston, 25th of Oc« 
tober, 1806,. from sudden internal inflammation, at the age 
of 56, from the full vigor of health. 

The great qualities of Gen. Knox, were not merely those 
of the hero and. the statesman; with these were combined 
those of the plegant scholar, and the accomplished gentle- 
man. • Thej^ have been some as brave and as learned, but 
rarely a union of such valor, with so much urbanity — a mind 
so great, yet so free from ostentation. 

Philanthrophy filled his heart ; in his benevolence there 
•was no reserve — ^it was as diffusive as the globe, and exten- 
sive as the family of man. His feelings were strong and ex- 
quisitely tender. In the domestic circle they shone with 
peculiar bistre — here, the husband, the father and the friend, 
beamed in every smile — and if at any time a cloud over- 
shadowed his ovra spirit, he strove to prevent its influence 
from extending to those who were dear to him. He was 
frank, generous and sincere, and in his intercourse with the 
. world, uniformly just. His house was the seat of elegant 
hospitality, and his estimate of wealth, was its power of dif- 
i fusing happiness. To the testimony of private friendship, 
ijnay be added that of less partial strangers, who have borne 
fvitness, botli to his public and private virtues. Lord Moi- 
I ra, who is now perhaps the greatest general that England 
can boast of, has in a late publication spoken in high terms 
0f his military talents. Nor should the opinion of the Mar- 
rquis Chattelleux be omitted. " As for Gen. Knox," he 
rSays, " to praise him for his military talents alone, would be 
I to deprive him of half the eulogium he merits; a man of un- 
derstanding, well informed, gay, sincere and honest — it is 
impossible to know without esteeming him, or to see with- 
out loving him,-^thus have the English without intention, 
4idded to the ornaments of the human species, by awaken- 
ing talents where they least wished or expected." Judge 
Marshall also, in his life of Washington, thus speaks of him, 
" throughout the contest of the revolution, this officer had 
[Continued at the head of the American artillery, and from 
being colonel of a regiment, had been promoted to the rank 
of roajor general. In this important station he had preserv- 
ed a high military character, and on the resignation of Gen. 
Lincoln, Itad been appointed secretary of war. To his great 
cervices, and to unquestionable integrity, he was admitted 
to unite a sound understanding ; and the public judgment, 
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as weD as that of the chief magistrate, pronounced him in all 
respects competent to the station he filled. The president 
was highly gratified in beheving that his pnbhc duty comports 
ed with his private inclination, in nominating General Knox 
to the office which had been conferred on him under the 
foroier gOTemment" 
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Major-Genera] io the American Army. 

" General Lincoln deserves a high rank in the firatemi- 
ty of American heroes. He was born in Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts, January ^3d, O. S. 1733. His early education 
was not auspicious to his future eminence, and his vocation 
was that of a farmer, till he was more than forty years c^ age, 
though he was commissioned as a magistrate, and elected a 
representative in the state legislature. In the year 1775, he 
sustained the office of lieutenant colonel of militia. In 1 776 
he was appointed by the counsel of Massachusetts a briga- 
dier, and soon afler a major general, and he applied himself 
assiduously to training, and preparing the militia for actual 
service in the field, in which he displayed the military talent 
which he possessed. In October, he marched with a bod^ 
of militia and joined the main army at New- York. Ttej 
commander in chief, from a knowledge of his character an^ 
merit, recommended him to congress as an excellent officefj 
and in February, 1777, he was by that honorable body, cre^J 
ted a major general on the continental establishment. Fflj 
several months he commanded a division, or detachments 
the main army, under Washington, and was in situatiol 
which required the exercise of the utmost vigilance af 
caution, as well as firmness and courage. Having the co^ 
mand of about five hundred men in an exposed situation ne 
Bound Brook, through the neglect of his patroles, a lar] 
body of the enemy approached within two hundred yards [ 
his quarters undiscovered ; the general had scarcely time I 
mount and leave the house before it was surrounded. 
led ofi* his troops however, in the face of the enemy, 
made good his retreat, though with the loss of about si 
men killed and wounded^ One of his aids, with the gen( 
al's baggage and papers, fell into the hands of the enemy, 
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did also three small pieces of artillery. In July, 1777, Gen- 
eral Washington selected him to join the northern army un- 
der the command of General Gates, to oppose the advance 
of General Burgoyne. He took his station at Manchester, 
in Vermont, to receive and form the New-England miHtia, as 
they arrived, and to order their march to the rear of the 
British army. He detached Colonel Brown, with five hun- 
dred men, on the 13th of September, to the landing at Lake 
George, where he succeeded in surprising the enemy, and 
took possession pf two hundred batteaux, liberated one hun- 
dred American prisoners, and captured two hundred and 
ninety-three of the enemy, with the loss of only three killed 
and five wounded. This enterprise was of the highest im- 
pertance, and contributed essentially tathe glorious event 
which fallowed. Having detached two other parties to the 
enemy's posts at Mount Independence and Skenesborbugh, 
General Lincoln united his remaining force with the army 
under General Gates, and was the second in command. 
During the sanguinary conflict on the 7th of October, Gen- 
eral Lincoln commanded within our lines, and at one o'clock 
the next morning, he marched with his division to relieve 
the troops that had been engaged, and to occupy the battle 
ground, the enemy having retreated. While on this duty 
he had occasion to ride forward some distance, to reconnoi- 
tre, and to order some disposition of his own troops, when a 
party of the enemy made an unexpected movement, and he 
approached within musket shot before he was aware of his 
mistake. A whole volley of musketry was instantly dischar- 
ged at him and his aids, and he received a womtd by which 
the bones of his leg were badly fractured, and he was obli- 
ged to be carried off the field. The wound was a formida- 
ble one, and the loss of his limb was for some time appre* 
hendcd. He w^as for several months confined at Albany, 
and it became necessary to remove a considerable portion 
of the main bone before he was conveyed to his house at 
Uingham, and under this painful surgical operation, the virri- 
ter of this being present, witnessed in him a degree of fiisil*- 
ness and patience not to be exceeded. * I have known 
bimt says Colonel Rice, who was a member of his military 
family, ' during the most painful operation by the surgeon, 
while bystanders were frequently obliged to leave the room, 
entertain us with some pleasant anecdote, or story, and draw 
forth a smile from his friends.' His wound continued sev- 
eral vears in an ulcerated state, and by the loss of the bone 
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the limb was shortened, which occasioned lameness during 
the remainder of his life. 

General Lincoln certainly afforded very important as- 
sistance in the capture of Burgoyne, though it was his un- 
fortunate lot, while in active duty, to be disabled before be 
could participate in the capitulation. Though his recovery 
was not complete, he repaired to head-quarters in the fol- 
lowing Augustf and was joyfullyreceived by the command-, 
er in chief, who well knew how to appreciate his merit 
It was from a developement of his estimable character as a 
man, and his talent as a military commander, that he was 
designated by congress for the arduous duties of the chief 
command in the southern department, under innumerable . 
embarrassments. On his arrival at Charleston, December, 
1778, he found that he had to form an army, to provide sup- 
plies, and to arrange the various departments, that he might 
be able to cope with an enemy consisting of experienced 
officers and veteran troops. This, it is obvious, required a 
man of superior powers, indefatigable perseverance, and 
unconquerable energy. Had not these been his inherent 
qualities, Lincoln must have yieMed to the formidable ob- 
stacles which opposed his progress. About the 28th of De- 
cember, General Prevost arrived with a fleet, and about three 
thousand British troops, and took possession of Savannah,' 
after routing a small party of Americans, under General 
Robert Howe. General Lincoln, immediately put his 
troops in motion, and took post on the eastern side of the 
river, about twenty miles from the city ; but he was not in 
force to commence offensive operations, till the last of Feb- 
ruary. In April, with the view of covering the upper part 
of Georgia, he marched to Augusta, after which PrevOst, 3 
the British commander, crossed the river into Carolinttand"^ 
marched f(5r Charleston. General Lincoln, therefore, re*fl 
crossed the Savannah, and followed his route, and on his ar- 
rival near the city, the enemy had retired from beibre it^ 
during the previous night. 'A detachment of the enemy, ^ 
supposed to be about six hundred men, under Lieutenant'^ 
Colonel Maitland, being posted at Stone Ferry, where they^ 
had erected works for their defence, General Lincoln re^ 
solved to attack them, which he did on the 9th of JuneJI 
The contest lasted one hour and twenty minutes, in wlficW 
he lost one hundred and sixty men killed and wounded, an^ 
the enemy suffered about an equal loss. Their works wer€^ 
found to be much stronger than had been represented, an* 
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our artiilery proving too light to annoy them, and tlie enemy 
I receiving a reinforcement, our troops were obliged to re- 
I tire. ' 

The next event of importance which occurred with our 
I general, was the bold assault on Savannah, in conjunction 
with the Count D'Estaing. General Prevost had again 
possessed himself of that city, and Count D'Estaing, ar- 
rived with his fleet and armament in the begin^iing of Sep- 
tember, 1779. Having landed nearly three thousand 
French troops, General Lincoln immediately united about 
one titousand men to his force. The prospect of success 
was highly flattering, but the enemy exerted all their efforts 
m strengthening their lines, and after the count had sura- 
moned the garrison, and while Prevost was about to ar- 
range articles of capitulation, he received a reinforcement. 
It was now resolved to attempt the place by a regular siege, 
I but various causes occasioned a delay of several days, and 
when it commenced, the cannonade and bombardment failed 
of producing^the desired effect, and the short time allowed 
the counton our coast, was quite insufficient for reducing 
the garrison by regular approaches. The commanders 
concluded therefore, to make an effort on the works by as- 
sanh. On the 9th of October, in the morning, the troops 
Were led on by D'Estaing, and Lincoln, united, while a 
column led by Count Dillon missed their route in the dark- 
less, and failed of the intended co-operation. Amidst a 
jw>st appalling fire of the covered enemy, the allied troops 
forced the abbatis,, and planted two standards on the para- 
pets. But being overpowered at the point of attack, they 
were compelled to retire ; the French having seven hun- 
wed, the Americans two hundred and forty killed and 
wounded. The Count Pulaski, at the head of a body of 
Wr horse, was mortally wounded. 

General Lincoln next repaired to Charleston, and en- 
bavored to put thai city in a posture of defence, urgently 
guesting of congress a reinforcement of regular troops, 
ifid additional supplies, which were but partially complied 
with. In February, 1780, General Sir Henry Clinton arri- 
ved, and landed a formidable force in the vicinity, and on 
he 30th of March encamped in front of the American lines 
* Charleston. Considering the vast superiority of the ene- 
|fy, both in sea and land forces, it might be questioned 
'tether prudence and correct judgment, would dictate an 
ftempt to defend the city ; it will not be supposed however, 
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that the determination was -fqrmedwitliout the most wvat4ire 
deliberation, ond for reasons peffectly justifiable. It is well 
known that the general was in continual expectation of an 
augmentation of strength by reinforcements. On the 10th 
of April, the enemy having made some advances, summoned 
the garrison to an unconditional surrender, which was 
proiiiptly refused. A heavy and incessant cannonade was 
sustained on each side, till the 11th of May, when the be- 
siei^ers had completed their third parallel line, and having 
made a second demand of surrender, a capitulation was 
agreed on. 

It is to be lamented that, with all the judicious and vigor- 
ous efforts in his power, General Lincoln was requited only 
by the frow'-ns of fortune, wiiereas had he been successful in 
his bold enterprise and views, he would have been crowned 
with unfading laurels. But notwithstanding a series of dis- 
appointments and unfortunate occurrences, he was censur- 
ed by no one, nor was his judgment or merit called in ques-j 
tion. He retained his popularity, and the confidence rf 
the army, and was considered as a most zealous patriot, and 
the bravest of soldiers. 

In the campaign of 1781, General Lincoln commanded a 
division under Wasliington, and at the siege of Yorktownhe 
had his full share of the honor of that brilliant and auspi-^ 
cious event. The articles of capitulation stipulat^d for tjb^ 
same honor in favor of the surrendering army, as hadbeei^ 
granted to the garrison of Charleston. General Lincoln 
was appointed to conduct them to the field where theS 
arms were deposited and received the customary subimsj 
sion. In the general order of the commander in chief tlii| 
day after the capitulation, General Lincoln was among tha 
general officers whose services were particularly mentioned 
In October, 1781, he was chosen by congress secretary (^ 
war, retaining his rank in the army. In this office he coft 
tinned till October, 1783, when his proffered resignation waj 
accepted by congress. j 

Having relinquished the duties and cares of a public enj 
ployment, he retired and devoted his attention to his farmj 
but in 1784, he was chosen one of the commissioners ai 
agents on the part of the state to make and execute a trei 
ty with the Penobscot Indians. When in the year 1 786— "j 
the authority of our state government was in a manner pi 
trated, and the country alarmed by a most audacious spii 
of insurrection, under the guidance of Shays and Qaj 
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General Lincoln was a]^inted by the governor and coun- 
cil, to command a detachment of militia, consisting of four 
or five thousand men, to oppose their progress, and compel 
them to a submission to the laws. He marched from Bos- 
ton on the 20th of January, into the counties of Worcester, 
Hampshire, and Berkshire, where the insurgents had erect- 
ed their standard. They were embodied in considerable 
force, and manifested a determined resistance, and a slight 
^rmish ensued between them and a party of militia under 
General Shepherd. Lincoln however, conducted with such 
address and energy, that the insurgents were routed from 
one town to another, till they were completely dispersed in 
all directions ; and by his wise and prudent measures the 
n»8fttrrection was happily suppressed without bloodshed, ex- 
cepting a few individuals who were slain under Gen. Shop- 
wd's command. 

[ He was a member of the convention for ratifying the fed- 
ml constitution, and in the summer of 1789, he received 
from President Washington the appointment of collector of 
toe port of Boston, which office he sustained till being ad- 
aonished by the increasing infirmities of age, he requested 
permission to resign. ^ 

Having after his resignation of the office of collector pas- 
Jed about two years in retirement, and in tranquillity ai 
^nd, but experiencing the feebleness of age, he received a 
feort attack of disease by which his honorable life was ter- 
minated on the 9th of May, 1810, aged 7t years. 
^The following tribute is on the records of the society of 
^cinnatL " At the annual meeting in July, 1810, Major 
feneral John Brooks was chosen president of the society, 
S supply the place of our venerable and much lamented 
resident. General Benjamin Lincoln, who had presided 
'er the society from the organization thereof, in 1783, to 
te 9th of May, 1840, the day of his decease, with the en- 
fe approbation of every member, and the grateful tribute 
t his surviving comrades, for his happy guidanee and af- 
ctionate attentions during so long a period." 
■While at Purysburgh, on the Savannah River, a soldier 
bed Fickling, having been detected in frequent attempts 
desert, was tried and sentenced to be hangpd. The gen- 
M ordered the execution. The rope broke ; a second was 
Jcured which broke also ; the case was reported to the 
Beral for directions. " Let him run," said the general, 
thought he looked like a scape-gallows." 
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Major Garden, in his Anecdotes of the American Revofe^ 
tion, relates thig story with some addition. It happened 
that, as Fickling was led to execution, the surgeon-general 
of the array passed accidentally, on his way to his quarters, 
wliich were at some distance. When the second rope was 
procured, the adjutant of the regiment, a stout and heavy 
man, assayed by every means to break it, but without effect 
Fickling was then haltered, and again turned off, when, to 
the astonishment of the bystanders, the rope untwisted, and 
he fell a second time uninjured to the ground. A cry for 
mercy was now general throughout the ranks, which occa- 
sioned Major Ladson, aid-de-camp to General Lincoln, to 
gallop to head-quarters, to make a representation of facts, 
which were no sooner stated, than an immediate pardon 
was granted, accompanied with an order that he should m-' 
stantaneously be drummed, with every mark of infamy, oot 
of camp, and threatened with instant death if he ever 
should be found attempting to approach it. In the interims 
the surgeon-general had established himself at his quarters, 
in a distant bam, httle doubting but that the catastrophe 
was at an end, and Fickling quietly resting in his grave. 
Midnight was at hand, and he was busily engaged in writi^. 
v^hen, hearmg the approach of a footstep, he raised hw 
eyes, and saw with astonishment the figure of the man, who 
had in his opinion been executed, slowly and with haggaro; 
countenance, approaching towards him. *iH6w! how is 
this r' exclaimed the doctor, "whence come you ? whatdO; 
you want with me ? were you not hanged this morning J 
" Yes, sir," replied the resuscitated man, " I am the wreteh 
you saw going to the gallows, and who was hanged 
" Keep your distance," said the doctor, *' approach me not, 
till you say why you came here." •' Simply, sir," said the 
supposed spectre, " to solicit food. I am no ghost, doctor< 
The rope broke twice, while the executioner was dou| 
his office, and the general thought proper to pardon me.^ 
" If that be the case," rejoined the doctor, *' eat and be weh 
come ; but I beg of you in future to have a. little more co^ 
sideration, and not intrude so unceremoniously into tW 
apartment of one, who had every right to suppose you tf 
inhabitant of ^he tomb."* 



* Thacher's Military Journal, 
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Major«General io the American Army. 
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Gen. Lee was an original genius, possessing the most 
brilliant talents, great military prowess, and extensive intel- 
ligence and knowledge of the world. He was born in Wales, 
His family springing from the same parent stock with the 
Earl of Leicester. 

He may be properly called a child of Mars, for he was an 
officer when but eleven years old. His favorite study was 
the science of war, and his warmest wish was to become 
distinguished in it ; but though possessed of a military spirit, 
he was ardent in the pursuit of general knowledge. He ac- 
quired a competent skill in Greek and Latin, while his fond- 
ness for travelling made him acquainted with the Italian, 
Spanish, German and French languages. 

In 1756, he came to America, captain of a company of- 
grenadiers, and was present at the defeat of Gen. Abercora- 
l^ie, at Ticonderoga, where he received a severe wound. 
In 1762, he bore a colonel's commission, and served under 
Burgoynein Portugal, where he greatly distinguished him- 
self, and received the strongest recommendations for his 
gallantry ; but his early attachment to the American colo- 
nies, evinced in his writings against the oppressive acts of 
parliament, lost him the ftivor of the ministry. . Deispairing 
of promotion, and despising a life of inactivity, he left his 
native soil and entered into the service of his Polish majes- 
, ty, as one of his aids, with the rank of major-general. 

His rambling disposition led him to travel all over Eu- 
rope, during the years of 1771, 1772 and part of 1773, and 
jhis warmth of temper drew him into several rencounters, 
-Bmong which was an affair of honor with an officer in Italy. 
The contest was begun with swords, when the general lost 
two of his fingers. Recourse was then had to pistols. His ad- 
versary was slain, and he was obliged to flee from the coun- 
ftry, in order that he might avoid the unpleasant circumstan- 
fes which might result from this unhappy circumstance. 

Gen. Lee appeared to be influenced by an innate princi- 
ple of republicanism ; an attachment to these principles was 
implanted in the constitution of hisf mind, and he espoused 
the cause of America as a champi6JSit.of her emancipation 
from oppression. 
Glowing' with these sentiments, he embarked for this 
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conntry, and amved at New-Tork, on the lOth of November 
1773. On his arrival, he became daily more enthusiastic 
in the cause of hberty, and travelled rapidly through the 
colonies, animating, both by conversation and his eloquent 
pen, to a determined and persevering resistance to British 
tyranny. 

His enthusiasm in favor of the rights of the colonies was 
8uch, that, after the battle of Lexington, he accepted a ma- 
jor-general's commission in the American army ; though his 
ambition had pointed out to him the post of commander in 
chief, as the object of his wishes. Previous to this, howev- 
er, he resigned his commission in the British service, and 
relinquish^ his half pay. This he did in a letter to the 
British secretary at war, in which he expressed his disap- 
probation of the oppressive measures of parliament, declar- ' 
ing them to be so absolutely subversive of the rights and lib- 
erties of every individual subject, so destructive to the whole , 
empire at large, and ultimately, so ruinous to his majesty's 
own person, £gmty and family, that he thought himself obli- 
ged in conscience, as a citizen, Englishman, and a soldier 
of a free state, to exert his utmost to defeat them." 

Immediately upon receiving his appointment, he accom- 
panied General Washington to the camp at Cambridge, 
where he arrived July 2d, 1776, and was received with eve- 
ry mark of respect. 1 

As soon as it was discovered at Cambridge that the Bri-i 
tish General Clinton had left Boston, General Lee was or* 
dered to set forward, to observe his manceuvres, and pre-, 
pare to meet him in any part of the continent he might visit 
No man was better qualified, at this early stage of the war,; 
to penetrate the designs of the enemy, than Lee. Nursed 
in the camp, and well versed in European tactics, the sol- 
diers believed him, of all other officers, the best able to fatce 
in the field an experienced British veteran, and lead thenl 
on to victory. 

New-York was supposed to be the object of the enemy,; 
and hither he hastened with all possible expedition. Im- 
mediately, on his arrival, Lee took the most active anid 
prompt measures, to put it in a state of defence. He dis- 
armed all suspected persons, witliin the reach of his cooi*^ 
mand, and proceeded with such rigor against the lories, mM 
to give alarm at his assumption of military powers. From 
the tories he exacted a strong oath, and his bold measure^ 
carnea terror wherever' he appeared. 



*• Not long after, he was appointed to the i^munand of 
tfie southern department, and in his travels through the 
couatry, he received every testimony of high respect from 
the people. General Sir Henry Clinton, and Sir Peter Par* 
ier, with a powerful fleet and army, attempted the reduc- 
tion of Charleston, while he was in command. The deet 
anchored within half musket shot of the fort <» SulUvaa's 
Island ; where Colenel Moultrie, one of the bravest and 
most intrepid of men, commanded. A tremendous en- 
gagement ensued on the 26th of June, 1776, which lasted 
tirelve hours without intermission. The whole British 

force was compleiielyrepulged, after suffering an irreparable 

loss. 

Gen. Lee and Col. Moultrie received the thanks of Con- 
fess for their signal bravery and gallantry. 

Our hero had now reached the pinnacle ^fhismiBtary 
jglory ; the eclat of his name alone appeared to enchant 
«nd animate the most desponding heart. But here we pause 
^ contemplate the humiliating reverse of human events. 
96 returned to the main army in October ; and in march- 
ing at (he head of a large detachment through the Jerseys, 
having, from a desire of retaining a separate commaiul, de- 
layed his march several days, in disobedience of express or- 
ders from the conunander in chief, he was guilty of the most 
fculpable negligence in regard to his personal secunty. He 
|tQok up his quarters two or three miles from the main body, 
and lay for the night, December 13th, 1776, in a careless, 
exposed situation. Information of this being^ communica- 
ted to Colonel Harcourt, who commanded tjie British light- 
fc)rse,he proceeded immediately to the houise^ed into it, 
had obhged the general to surrender himself a prisoner. 
They mounted him on a horse in haste, without his cloak or 
iat, and conveyed him in triumph to New-York."* 
\ Lee was treated, while a prisoner, with great severity by 
the enemy, who affected to consider him as a state prisoner 
ind deserter from the service of his Britanic majesty, ani . 
denied the privileges of an American officer. General 
R^ashington promptly retaliated the treatment received b/ 
Lee upon the British officers in his possession. This state 
•f things existed until the capture of Burgoyne, when a com- 

Cete change of treatment was observed towards Lee ; anil 
) was shortly afterwards exchanged. • 

*Thacher^s Military JournsS. 
21 
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Tbe first military act of General Lee, after Ids exchange, 
closed his career in the American army. Previous to fiiC 
battle of Monmouth, his character in general was respecta- 
ble. From the beginning of the contest, his unremitted 
zeal in the cause of America excited and directed the mil« 
itary spirit of the whole continent ; and his conversation in- 
culcated the principles of liberty among all ranks of the 
people. His important services excited the warm gratitude 
of many of the friends of America. Hence it is said that a 
strong party was formed in Congress, and by some discon- 
tented officers in the army, to raise Lee to the first com- 
mand : and it has been suggested by many,' that General 
Lee*s conduct at the battle of Monmouth was intended to 
effect this plan : for could the odium of the defeat have 
been at this time thrown on General Washington, there is 
great reason to suppose that he would have been deprived 
of his command. 

It is now to be seen how General Lee terminated his mili- 
tary career. In the battle of Monmouth, on the 28th pf 
June, 1778, he commanded the van of the American troops, 
with orders from the commander in chief to attack the re- 
treating enemy. Instead of obeying this order, he conduct- 
ed in an unworthy manner, and greatly disconcerted the ar- 
rangements of the day. Washington, advancing to the 
field of battle, met him in his disorderly retreat, and accost- 
ed him with strong expressions of disapprobation. Lee, 
incapable of brooking even an implied indignity, and unable 
to restrain the warmth of his resentment, used improper 
language in return, and some irritation was excited on both 
sides. The following letters immediately after passed be- 
tween Lee and the commander in chief 

Camp, English Town, IstJuly, 1778. 

From the knowledge that I have of your Excellency s 
character, I must conclude that nothing but the misinform- j 
ation of some very stupid, or misrepresentation of some very, 
wicked person, could have occasioned your making use of* 
such very singular expressions as you did, on my coming wp 
tp the ground where you had taken post ; they implied that^ 
I was guilty either of disobedience of orders, want of coit 
duct, or want of courage. Your Excellency will, therefore 
Infiaitely oblige me, by letting me know on which ©f thes« 
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three articles you ground your charge, that I may prepafe 
for my justification ; which I have the happiness to be con^ 
fident I can do, to the army, to the congress, to America, 
and to the world in general. Yq^r Excellency must give 
me leave to observe, that neither yourself, nor' those about 
your person, could, from your situation, be in the least 
judges of the merits or demerits of our manoeuvres ; and, 
to speak with a becoming pride, I can assert that to these 
manceuvres the success of the day was entirely owing. I 
can boldly say, that, had we remained on the first ground — 
or had we advanced — or had the retreat been conducted in 
a maimer different from what it was, this whole army and 
the interests of America, would have risked being sacrificed. 
I ever had, and I hope, ever shaU have, the greatest respect 
and veneration for General Washington ; I think him endu- 
ed with many great and good qualities : birt in this instance I 
I must pronounce, that he has been guilty of an act of cruel 
injustice towards a man, who had certainly some pretensions 
to the regard of every servant of his country ; and I think. 
Sir, I have a right to demand some reparation for the injury 
committed ; and unless I can obtain it, I must, in justice 
to m^elf, when the campaign is closed, which I believe will 
dose the war, retire from a service, at the head of which is 
placed a man capable of offering such injuries ; — ^but at the 
same time, in justice to you, I must repeat that I, from my 
soul, believe that it was not a motion of your own breast, 
but instigated by f some of those dirty earwigs, who will for 
ever insinuate themselves near persons in high office ; for I 
Mtt really assured that, when General Washington acts from 
himself, no man in his army will have reason to complain of 
injustice and indecorum. 
I am, sir, and I hope ever shall have reason to continue. 

Yours, &c. 

CHARLES LEE. 

His Excellency Gen. Washington, 

Head-Quarters, EngUsh-Town, 2Bth June, 1778. 

Sift, 

I received your letter, dated through mistake the 1st of 
July, expressed, as I Qonceive, in terms highly improper, 
lam not conscious of having made use of any singular exr 
pressions at the time of my meeting you, as you intimate. 
What I recoUect to have said was dictated by duty, and w$ir^ 
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ranted by tke odcaaion. As soon as circumstances viO ad? < 
mit, yott ^all have an opportunity, either of justifying 
yourself to the army, to congress, to America, and to the 
world in general, or of coprihcing them that you are guilty 
of a breach of orders, and of misbehavior before the enemy | 
on the 28th instant in not attacking them as you had been i 
directed, and in making an unnecessary, disorderly, and ' 
ahameful retreat. 
I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 

G. WASHINGTON, 

A court martial, of which Lord Stirling was president, was 
ordered for his trial, and after a masterly defence by Gen 
Lee, found him guilty of all the charges, and sentenced him 
to be suspended from any command in the army for the term 
of twelve months. This sentence was shortly afterwards 
confirmed by congress. 

When promulgated, it was like a mortal wound to the [ 
lofty aspiring spirit of General Lee ; pointing -to his dog he 
exclaimed — " Oh that I was that animal that I might not , 
callman mybr<nher.'' He became outrageous, and from 
that moment he was more open and virulent in his attap k on 
the character of the commander in chief, and did not cease 
in his unwearied endeavors both in his conversation and wri- 
tings to lessen his reputation in the estimation of the army, 
and the public. He was an active abettor of General Con^ 
way in his calumny and abuse of General Washington, and 
they were believed to be in concert in their vile attempts to 
supersede his excellency in the supreme conunand. With 
the hope of affecting his nefarious purpose, he published a 
pamphlet replete with scurrilous imputations unfavorable to 
the military talents of the commander in chief, but this 
with his other malignant allegations were consigned to 
contempt. 

At length Colonel Laurens, one of Gen. Washington^ 
aids, unable longer to suffer this gross abuse of his illustri- 
ous friend demanded of Lee that satisfaction which custom 
has sanctioned as honorable. A recounter accordingly en-, 
sued, and Lee received a wound in his side. 

Lee now finding himself abandoned by his friends, degra* 
ded in the eye oi the public, and despised by the wise and 
virtuous, retired to his sequestered plantation in Virginia. In 
this spot, secluded firom all society, he lived in a sort of hov- 
el without glass windows or plastering, or even a decent ar- 
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I tide of house furniture ; here he amused himself with his 
j books and dogs. On January 10th, 1780, congress resolv- 
ed that Major-Gen. Lee be informed that they have no fur- 
ther occasion for his services in the army of the U. States. 
In the autumn of 1782, wearied with his forlorn situation^ 
land broken spirit, he resorted to Philadelphia, and took 
rlodgings in an ordinary tavern. He was soon seized with a 
f disease of the lungs, and after a few daysi' confinement, he 
I terminated his mortal course, a martyr to chagrin and disap- 
pointment, October 2d, 1782. The last words which he 
was heard to utter, were, " stand by me my brave grena- 
diers." 

Gen. Lee was rather above the middle size, " plain in hia 
person even to ugliness, and careless in his manners even to 
a degree of rudeness; his nose was so remarkably aqui- 
line, that it appeared as a real deformity. His voice was 
rough, his garb ordinary, hi§ deportment morose. He was 
ambitious of fame without the dignity to support it. In pri- 
vate life he sunk into the vulgarity of the clown." His re- 
' markable partiality for dogs was such, that a number of 
these animals constantly followed in his train, and the ladies 
complained that he allowed his canine adherents to follow 
him into the parlor, and not frequently a favorite one might 
be seen on a chair next his elbow at table. 

In the year 1776, when our army lay at White Plains, Lee 
resided near the road which General Washington frequent- 
ly passed, and he one day with his aids called and took din- 
ner : after- they had departed Lee said to his aids, "you 
must look me out other quarters or I shall have Washington 
and his puppies calling till they eat me up." The next day 
he ordered his servant to write with chalk on the door, '* no 
I victuals cooked here to day." The company, seeing the 
hint on the door, passed with a smile at the oddity of the 
man. "The character of this person," says one who knew 
him well, " is full of absurdities and qualities of a most ex- 
tragrdinary nature."* •'•; 

While in Philadelphia, shortly before liis death, the fol^ 
lowing ludicrous circumstance took place, which created b^qk 
small diversion. 

The late Judge Brackenridge, whose poigijancy of satire 
and eccentricity of character was nearly a m^t^h for that of 
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tiie genera), had dipped his pen in some gall, which greatly 
irritated Lee's feelings, insomuch, lAmt he chafiesged bim 
to single combat; wMch Brackenridge declined in a very 
eec^itric reply. Lee, having furnished himseH* with a 
horse**whip, determined to chastise him ignominiously on 
the very first opportunity. Observing Brackenridge going 
down Market-Street, a few days after, he gave him chase, 
and Brackenridge took refuge in a public house, and barri- 
caded the door of the room he entered. A number of persons 
collected to see the result. Lee damned him, and invited him 
t6 come out and fight him like a man. Brackenridge replied, 
that he did not like to be shot at, and made some other cu- 
rious observations, which only increased Lee's irritation and 
the iriirth of the spectators. Lee, with the most bitter im* 
precation, ordered him to come out, when he said (le would 
liorse-whip him. — Brackenridge replied, that he had no oc- 
casion for a discipline of that kind. The amusing scene 
lasted some time, until at length Lee, finding that he could 
accomplish no other object than calling forth Brackenridge's 
wit for the amusement of the by-standers, retired. 

General Lee was master of a most genteel address, hut 
was rude in his manners, and excessively negligent in his 
appearance and behaviour. His appetite was so whimsical, 
that he was every where a most troublesome guest. Two 
or three dogs usually followed him wherever he went. As 
an officer, he was brave and able, and did much towards dis- 
ciplining the American army. With vigorous powers of 
mind and brilliant fancy, he was a correct and elegant clas- 
sical scholar, and he both wrote and spoke his native lan- 
guage with propriety, force and beauty. His temper was 
severe ; the history of his hfe is little else than the history 
of disputes, quarrels and duels in every part of the world 
He was vindictive, avaricious, immoral, impious and profane, i 
His principles, as would be expected from his character, \ 
were most abandoned, and he ridfculed every tenet of reli- 
gion. — ^Two virtues he possessed to an eminent degree, sin- 
cerity and veracity. It was notorious that General Lee 
was a man of unbounded personal ambition, and conscious 
of his European education, and pre-eminent military tal- 
ents and powers, he afi[ected s superiority over Gen. Wadi- 
ington, and constantly aimed at the supreme command, lit- 
tle scrupulous as to the means employed to accomplish bi^ 
own advancement 

3*lie/oUowing is an extract from Gen, Lee's will, — 
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" I desire moat earnestly that I may not be buried in any 
ehurch or chureh-yard, or within a mile of any Presbyterian^ 
or Ana*baptist Meeting House, for since I have resided in 
this country, I have kept so much bad company while living, 
that I do not choose to continue it while dead.'* 



nULNTCXS KULBXOVr^ 

\ Colonel in the American Army. 

Francis Marion, colonel in thie regular service, and brigf 
adier general in the militia of South-Carolina, was born in 
the vicinity of Georgetown, in the year 1733. 

To pourtray the meteor-like course of hardihood and ex- 
ploit, traced by Gen. Marion and his heroic followers, would 
constitute a picture, rich in admiration and deUght, to the 
lovers of bravery and romantic adventure. Never was an of- 
Ificer better suited to the times in which he lived, and the sit- 
I uation in which it was his fortune to act. For stratagems^ 
unlocked for enterprises against the enemy, and devices for 
concealing his own position and movements, he had no rival. 
Never, in a single instance, was he overtaken in his course^ 
or discovered in his hiding place. Even some of his party« 
anxious for his safety, and well acquainted with many of the 
places of his retreat, have sought for him whole days in hi» 
immediate neighborhood, without finding him. Suddenly 
'and unexpectedly, in somp distant point he would again ap>- 
pear, pouncing upon his enemy like the eagle upon his prey. 
These Mgh and rare qualities, conducted him repeatedly in- 
to the arms of victory, when the force he encountered was ten 
ibid the number of that he commanded. 

'* Young Marion at the age of sixteen, entered on board a 
vessel bound to the West Indies, with a determination to fit 
himself for a seafaring life. On his outward passage, the 
ressel was upset in a gale of wind, when the crew took to 
their boat without water or provisions, it being impracticable 
to save any of either. A dog jumped into the boat with the 
5rew, and upon his flesh, eaten raw, did the survivors of these 
infortunate ipen subsist for seven or eight days ; in which 
»eriod severaJ died of hunger. 

Among the few who escaped was young Marion. After 
eacbing lanA Marion relinquished his original plan of life^ 
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and engaged in the labors of agriculture. In this occupation 
he continued until 1759, when he became a soldier, and 
was appointed a heutenant in a company of volunteers, 
raised for an expedition against the Cherokee Indians, com- 
manded by Captain William Moultrie, (since General Moul- 
trie.) 

As soon as the war broke out between the colonies and the 
mother country, Marion was called to the command of a com- 
pany in the first corps raised by the state of South-Carolina. 
He was soon afterwards promoted to. a majority, and served, 
in that rank under Colonel Moultrie, in his intrepid defence t 
of Fort Moultrie, against the combined attack of Sir Henry < 
CUnton and Sir H. Parker, on the 2d of June, 1776. He 
was afterwards placed at the Jiead of a rejgiment, as iieu- ) 
tenant colonel commandant, in which capacity he served , 
during the siege of Charleston ; Vhen having fractured hisj 
leg by some accident, he became incapable of military duty,l 
and fortunately for liis country, escaped the captivity to* 
which the garrison was, in the sequel, forced to submit. i 

When Charleston fell into the enemy's hands, Lieutenanti 
Colonel Marion abandoned his state, and took shelter iiuj 
North Carolina. The moment he recovered from the fraM 
ture of his leg, he engaged in preparing the means ofannoy-i 
ing the enemy, then in the flood-tide of prosperity. WitW 
sixteen men only, he crossed the Santee, and commenced] 
that daring system of warfare which so much annoyed the 
British army. j 

Colonel Peter Horry, in his life of General Marion, givea 
the following interesting incident : — *' About this time w 
received a flag from the enemy in Georgetown, South-Caro^ 
lina, the object of which was to make some arrangements 
about the exchange of prisoners. The flag, after the usuaHj 
ceremony of blindfolding, was conducted into Marion's en- 
campment. Having heard great talk about General Mari-^ 
on, his fancy had naturally enough sketched out for himi 
some stout figure of a warrior, such as O'Hara, or Cornwal-< 
lis himself, of martial aspect and flaming regimentals. Butj 
what was his surprise, when led into Marion's presence, andi 
the bandage taken from liis eyes, he beheld in our hero, a^ 
swarthy smoke-dried little man, with scarcely enough m 
thread-bare homespun to cover his nakedness ! and, instead' 
of tall ranks of gay-dressed soldiers, a handful of sun-burnt J 
yellow-legged mihtia-men; some roasting potatoes, and^ 
some asleep, with their bUck fire-locks and powder-horns Ij- 
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mg by them on the logs. * Having recovered a little from his 
surprise, he presented his letter to General Marion, who pe* 
rosedit and soon settled every thing to his satisfaction. 

The officer took up his hat to retire. 

" Oh no !" said Marion, '* it is now ahout onr time of (fi- 
ling ; and I hope sir, you will give us the pleasure of your 
S(»npany to dinner."* 

At the mention of the word dinner^ the British officer 
looked around him, but to his great mortification, could see 
10 sign of a pot, pan, Dutch-oven, or any other cooking 
ttensU, that could raise the spirits of a hungry man. 

" Well Tom," said the general to one of his men, " come, 
jive us our dinner." ♦ 

The dinner to which he alluded, was no other than a heap 
tf sweet potatoes, that were very sbugly roasting under the 
tmbers, and which Tom, with his pine stick poker, soon lib* 
irated from their ashy confinement ; pinching them every 
tow and then with his fingers, especially the big ones, to see 
whether they were weU done or not. Then having cleansed 
bcm of the ashes, partly by blowing them with his breathy 
nd partly by brushing them with the sleeve of his old cotton 
kirt, he piled some of the best on a large piece of batk, and 
^ced them between the British officer and Marion, on the 
^nk of the fallen pine on which they sat. 

" I fear, sir," said the general, " our dinner will not prove 
D palatable to you as I could wish ; but it is the best we 

The officer, who was a well bred man, took up one of the 
otatoes and affected to feed, as if he had (ound a great dain* 
f ; but it was very plain that he ate more from good man- 
ors than good appetite. 

Presently he broke out in a hearty laugh. — Marion looked 
itrprised. " I beg your pardon, general," said he, "but 
ne cannot, you kaow, always command one's conceits. I 
^as thinking how droUy some of my brother officers would 
lok, if our government were to give them such a bill of fiire 
ithis." 

" I suppose," replied Marion, '* it is not equal to their 
^le of dining." 

'* No, indeed," quoth the officer, " and this, I imagine, ig 
1^ of your accidental Lent dinners . a sort of ban-yan. In 
meral, no doubt j you live a great. dc^al better.*' * 

" Rather worse," answered ;<the g^»eral, "for often we 
on't g^t enough of this.** * 
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"Heavens!" rejoined the officer, "but probably 
you lose in wieaZ you make up in malt, though stinted in pro- < 
visions J you draw noble pay." 

" JVot a centy sir/* said Marion, " not a cent.'* 

** Heavens and earth ! then you must be in a bad box. I 
don't see, general how you can stand it." 

" Why, sir," replied Marion, with a ^mile of self-approba- 
tion, " these things depend on feelings" 

The Englishman said, " he did not beheve it would bean 
easy matter to reconcile his feelings to a soldier's life on gen- 
eral Marion's terms : all fighting, no pay, and no provisions 
hut potatoes." 

• Why, sir,' answered the general, • the heart is all; and 
when that is much interested, a man can do any thing. Mav 
ny a youth would think it hard to indent himself a slave for 
fourteen years. But let him be over head and ears in love, 
and with such a beauteous sweetheart as Rachel, and he; 
will think no more of fourteen years servitude that young Ja-^ 
cob did. Well, now this is exactly my case. I am in love; 
'and my sweetheart is Liberty. Be that ^heavenly n^W 
my champion, and these woods shall have charms beyonr" 
London and Paris in slavery. To have no proud monarc 
driving over me with his gilt coaches ; nor his host of excis 
men and tax-gatherers insulting and robbing ; but to be ro; 
own master, my own prince and sovereign ; gloriously pr^ 
serving my national dignity, and pursuing my true happine 
planting my vineyards, and eating their luscious fruit ; so 
ing my fields, and reaping the golden grain ; and seei 
millions of brothers all around me, equally free and hap| 
as myself: — this, sir, is what I long for.'- J 

The ofHter replied that, both as a man and a Briton, iJ 
must certainly subscribe to this as a happy state of things. 

* Happy,' quoth Marion, * yes, happy indeed : and I wou 
rather fight for such blessings for my country, and feed J 
roots, than keep aloof, though wallowing in all the luxu' 
of Solomon. For now sir, 1 walk the soil that gave me h 
and exult in the thought that I am not unworthy of it 
look upon these venerable trees around me, and feel thf 
do not dishonor them. I think of my own sacred rights, 
rejoice that I have not basely deserted them. And wbi 
look forward to the long, long ages of posteifty, I glorj 
the thought that I am fighting their battles. 'The childi 
of distant generations may never hear my name ; but still) 
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gladdens my heart to think that I am now contending for 
^their freedom, with all its countless blessings." 

I looked at Marion as he uttered these sentiments, and 

^cied I felt as when I heard the last words of the brave De 

> ^aib. The Englishman hung down his hones head, and 

looked, I thought, as if he had seen the upbraiding ghosts of 

n» niustrious countrymen, Sidney and Hamden. 

On his return to Georgetown, he was asked by Col Wat- 
wn why he looked so serious 1 

' I have cause, sir,' said he, * to look so serious.'. 
( ' What ! has General Marion refused to treat V 

'No, sir.' 

'Well, then, has old Washington defeated Sir Henry 
Clinton, and broke up oui;»army V 
'^o» suk not that neither ; but worse,* 
' Ah ! what can be worse V 

' Why, sir, I have seen an American gener^ and his offi- 
cers, without pay, and almost imthout clothes, living on roots, 
toddrmking twa^cr; and all for Liberty ! ! What chance 
nave we against such menl' 
It is said Colonel Watson was not much obliged to him 
J his speech. But the young officer was so struck with 
arion's sentiments, that he never rested until he threw up 
B commission, and retired from the service."* 
" Gen. Marion, whose stature was diminutive,* and hia 
terson uncommonly light, rode, when in service, one of the 
etest and most powerful chargers the south could pro- 
ce. When in fair pursuit, nothing could escape him, and 
»en retreating, notlung could overtake hifn. 
Being once nearly surrounded by a party of British^ dra- 

r»ns, he was compelled for safety, to pass into a corn-field 
leaping the fence. This field, marked with a considera- 
te descent of surface, had been in part a marsh. Marion 
bered it at the upper side. The dragoons in chase leapt 
b fence also, and were but a short distance behind him. — 
p completely was he now in their power, that his only 

ide of escape was to pass over the fence on the lower 
, e. But here lay a difficulty which to all but himself ap- 
ared insurmountable. 

To drain the ground of its superfluous waters, a trench 
U been cut around this part of the field, four feet wide 
d of the sapie depth. Of the mud and clay removed in 

"" Amerif;an Bibgraphical Dictionary. 
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cutting it, a bank had been fonned on its inner' side, and qi 
the top of this was erected the fence. The elevation c 
the whole amounted to more than seven feet perpendicuk 
height ; a ditch four feet in width running parallel with it oi 
the outside, and a foot, or more of space intervening be 
tween the fence and the ditch. 

The dragoons, acquainted with the nature and extent e 
this obstacle, and considering it impossible for their enem] 
fo pass it, pressed towards him with loud shouts of exnlta 
tion and insult, and summoned him to surrender or perisl 
by the sword. Regardless of their rudeness and emptj 
clamor, and inflexibly determined not to become'.their pris 
oner, Marion spurred #his horse to the charge. The noble 
animal, as if conscious that his master's life was in danger 
and that on his exertion depended his safety, uuyroacheJ 
the barrier in his finest style, and with a bound tmit was al- 
most supernatural, cleared the fence and the ditch, and re- 
covered himself without injury on the opposite side. 

Marion now facing his pursuers, who had halted at thi 
i^nce unable to pass it, discharged his pistols at them with- 
out effect, and Uien wheeling his horse, and bidding then 
" good morning," with an air of triumph, dashed into an aA 
joining thicket, and disappeared in an instant. 

Gen. Marion was a native of South Carolina ; and the 
immediate theatre of his exploits, was a large section oi 
the maratime district of that state, around Georgetown.-^ 
The peculiar hardihood of his constitution, and its beiitf 
accommodated to a warm climate, and a low marshy couf 
try, qualified him to endure hardships and submit to ezptf 
sures, which, in that sickly region, few other men won 
have been competent to sustain. He continued his undi]^ 
ded efforts until the close of the war, and lived to see 
United States enrolled among the free and independent 
lions of the earth. 



Brigadier-General in the American Army. 

General Morgan was the creator of his own forti 
Born of poor, though honest parents, he enjoyed none of 
advantages which result from wealth and early educati< 
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But his was a spirit that would not tamely yield to diffi- 
culties. 

" He was born in New Jersey, where Irom his poverty and 
low condition, he bad been a day-laborer. To early educa- 
tion and breeding therefore, he owed nothing. But, for this 
deficiency, his native sagacity, and sound judgment, and his 
^intercourse with the best society, made much amends, in 
after Hfe. 

Enterprising in his disposition, even now, he removed to 
Virginia, in 1765, with a hope and expectation of improving 
his^ fortune. Here he continued, at first, his original busi- 
ness of day-labor ; but exchanged it, afterwards, tor the em- 
ployment of a weiggoner. 

His military novitiate he served in the campaign under the 
raofortunate Braddock. The rank he bore is not precisely 
known. It must, however, have been humble ; for in con- 
Mquence of imputed contumely towards a British officer, he 
was brought to the halbert, and received the inhuman pun- 
ishment of five hundred lashes; or, according to his own 
statement, of .four hundred and ninety-nine ; for he always 
asserted that the drummer charged with the execution of 
Ihe sentence, miscounted, and jocularly added, " that 
George the Third was still indebted to him one lash.*' To 
4|ie honor of Morgan, he never practically remembered 
k&is savage treatment, during the revolutionary war. To- 
4rards the British officers,^ whom the fortune of battle pla- 
ced within his power, his conduct was humane, mild and 
gentlemanly. 

After his return from this campaign, so inordinately was 
be addicted to quarrels and boxing matches, that t]>e village 
of Berrystown, in the county of Frederick, which constitu- 
led the chief theatre of his pugilistic exploits, received, 
from this circumstance, the name of Battletown. 

In these combats, although frequently overmatched in 
{personal strength, he manifested the same unyielding spirit, 
which characterised him afterwards, in his military career. 
When worsted by his antagonist, he would pause for a time, 
to recruit his strength ; and then return to the contest, again 
and again, until he rarely failed to prove victorious. 

Equally marked was his invincibility of spirit in ma- 
turer age, when raised, by fortune and his own merit, to a 
higher and more honorable fidd of action. Defeat in battle 
ke rarely experienced ; but, when he did, his retreat was 
kull#n, stern, and dangerous. 

.2^ 
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The comiQencement of the American revolution, found 
Mr. Morgan married, and cultivating a farm, which, by in- 
dustry and economy, he had been enabled to purchase, in 
the county of Frederick. 

Placed at the head of a rieflc ompany, raised in his neigh- 
borhood, in 1775, he marched immediately to the American 
head-quarters in Cambridge, near Boston. 

By order of the commander in chief, he isoon afterwards 
joined in the expedition against Quebec ( and was made 
prisoner, in the attempt on that fortress, where Arnold was 
wounded, and Montgomery fell. 

During the assault, his daring valor and persevering gal- 
lantry attracted the notice and admiration of the enemy. 

The assailing column, to which be belonged, was led by 
Major Arnold. When that officer was wounded, and carried 
from the ground, Morgan threw himself into the lead ; and, 
rushing forward, passed the first and second barriers. For a 
moment victory appeared certain. But the fall of Mont- 
gomery, closing the prospect, the assailants were repulsed, 
and the enterprise abandoned. 

During his captivity, Captain Morgan was treated with 
great kindness, and not a little distinction. He was repeat- 
edly visited, in confinement, by a British oflicer of rank, 
who at length made an attempt on his patriotism and virtue, 
by offering him tlie commission and emoluments of colonel 
in the British army, on condition that he would desert the 
American, and join the royal standard. 

Morgan rejected the proposal with scorn ; and requested 
the courtly and corrupt negotiator " never again to insult him 
in his misfortunes, by an offer which plainly implied, that be 
thought hkn a villain.'* The officer withdrew, and did not 
again recur to the subject. 

On being exchanged, Morgan immediately rejoined the 
American army, and received, by the recommendation ol 
Gen. Washington, the command of a regiment. ( 

In the year 1777, he was placed at the head of a select 
rifie corps, with which, in various, instances, he acted on the 
enemy with terrible effect. His troops were considered the 
most dangerous m the American service. To confront thefli, 
in the field, was almost certain death to the British ofilioers. 

On the occasion of the capture of Burgo]me, the exer- 
tions and services of Colonel Morgan, and his riflemen, 
were beyond all praise. Much of the glory of the achieve- 
ment belonged to tl^em. Yet, so gross was the iif^tice 6 
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General Gates, that he did not even mention theni, in Jiis 
official despatches. His reason for this, was secret and 
dishonorable. Shortly after the surrender of Burgoyhe, 
General Gates took occasion to hold with Morgan a private 
conversation. In the course of this, he told him, confiden- 
tially, that the main army was exceedingly dissatisfied with 
the conduct of General Washington ; that the reputation 
of the commander in chief w^s rapidly declining ; and that 
several officers of great worth threatened to resign, unless 
a change were produced in that department 

Col. Morgan, fathoming, in an instant, the views of his 
commanding officer, sternly, and with honest indignation, 
replied, " Sir, I have one favor to ask. Never, again, men- 
tion to me this hateful subject : under no other man but 
Gen^ Washington, as commander in chief, will I ever serve." 

From that moment ceased the intimacy that had previous- 
ly subsisted between him and Gen. Gates. 

A few days afterwards, the general gave a dinner to the 
principal officers of the British, and some of those of the 
American army. Morgan was not invited. In the course 
of the evening, that officer found it necessary to call on 
Gen. Gates, on official business. Being introduced into the 
dining-room, he spoke to the general, received his orders, 
and immediately withdrew, his name unannounced. Per- 
ceiving, from his dress, that he was of high rank, the British 
oiMcers inquired his name. Being told that it was Col. 
Morgan, commanding the rifle corps, they rose from table, 
followed him into the yard, and introduced themselves to 
him, with many complimentary and flattering expressions, 
declaring that, on the day of action, they had very severely 
felt him in the field. 

In 1 780, having obtained leave of absence from the army, 
on account of the shattefed condition of his health, he retir- 
ed to his estate, in the county of Tredorick ; and remained 
there until the appointment of Gen. Gates to the command 
of the southern army. 

Being waited on, by the latter, and requested to accom- 
pany him, he reminded him, in expressions, marked by re- 
sentment, of the unworthy treatment he had formerly expe- 
rienced from hirrj, in return for the important services, 
which he did not hesitate to assert, he had rendered him in 
his operations against the army of Gen. Burg03me. 

Haviag received no acknowledgment, nor even civility, 
for aiding to decorate him with laurels in the north, he 
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frankly declared^ that there were no considerations except 
of a public nature, that could induce him to co-operate, in 
his campaign^ to the south. ** JMotives of public good might 
influence him ; because his country had a claim on him, in 
any quarter, where he could promote her interest ; but per- 
sonal attcLchment must not be expected to exist, where he 
had experienced nothing but neglect and injustice." 

The two officers parted, mutually dissatisfied ; the one, on 
account of past treatment, the other, of the recent inter- 
view. 

In the course of a few weeks afterwards, congress having 
promoted Col. Morgan to the rank of brigadier-general, by 
brevet, with a view to avail themselves of his services in the 
south, he proceeded, without delay, to join the army of 
General Gates. But he was prevented from serving, any 
length of time, under that officer, by his defeat, near Cam- 
den, before his arrival ; and his being soon afterwards su- 
perseded in command by Gen. Greene.'** 

Soon after taking command of the southern army, Gen- 
eral Greene despatched Gen. Morgan with four hundred 
continentals, under Col. Howard, Col. Washington's corps 
of dr&goons, and a few militia, amounting in all to about six 
hundred, to take position on the left of the British army, 
then lying at Winnsborough, under Lord Cornwallis, while 
he took post about seventy miles to his right. This judi- 
cious disposition excited his Lordship's apprehensions for 
the safety, of Ninety-Six and Augusta, British posts, which 
he considered as menaced by the movements of Morgan. 

Col. Tarleton, with a strong detachment, amounting in 
horse and foot to near a thousand men, was immediately 
despatched by Cornwallis to the protection of Ninety-Six, 
with orders to bring Gen. Morgan, if possible, to battle. 
To the ardent temper and chivalroifs disposition of the Brit- 
ish colonel, this direction was perfectly congenial. Greatly 
superior in numbers, he advanced on Morgan with a mena- 
cing aspect, and compelled him, at first, to fall back rapidly. 
But the retreat of the American commander was not long 
continued. Irritated by pursuit, reinforced by a body of 
militia, and reposing great confidence in the spirit and firm- 
ness of his regular troops, he halted at the Cowpens, and 
determined to gratify his adversary, in his eagerness fcff 
combat. . This was on the night of the sixteenth of Jan. 

"^Life of Gen. Greene. 
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17C1. Early in the morning of the succeeding day, Tarle- 
ton, being apprised of the situation of Morgan, pressed to- 
wards him with redoubled rapidity, lest, by renewing his re- 
treat, he should again elude him. 

But Morgan now had other thoughts than those of flight. 
Already had he, for several days, been at war with himself 
in relation to his conduct. Glorying in action, his spirit re- 
coiled from the humiliation of retreat, and his resentment 
was roused by the insolence of pursuit. This mental con- 
flict becoming more intolerable to him than disaster or death, 
his courage triumphed perhaps over his prudence, and he 
resolved upon putting every thing to the hazard of the 
sword. 

By military men, who have studied the subject, his dispo- 
sition for battle is said to liave been masterly. Two light 
parties of militia were advanced in front, with orders to feel 
the enemy as they approached ; and preserving a desultory 
well-aimed fire, as they fell back to the front line, to range 
with it and renew the conflict. The main body of the mi- 
litia composed this line, with Gen. Pickens at its head. At 
a suitable distance in the rear of the first line, a second was 
stationed, composed of the continental infantry and two com- 
panies of Virginia mihtia, commanded by Col. Howard. — 
Washington's cavalry reinforced with a company of mount- 
ed mihtta, armed with sabres, was held in reserve. 

Posting himself, then, in the line of the regulars, he wait- 
ed, in silence, the advance of the enemy. 

Tarleton, coming in sight, hastily formed his disposition 
for battle, and commenced the assault. Of this conflict, the 
following picture is from the pen of General Lee : — 

" The American light parties quickly yielded, fell back, 
and arrayed with Pickens. The enemy, shouting, rushed 
forward upon the front line, which retained its station, and 
poured in a close fire ; but continuing to advance with the 
bayonet on our militia, they retired, and gained with haste, 
the second line. Here, with part of the corps, Pickens took 
post on Howard's right, and the rest fled to their horses, 
probably with orders to remove them to a further distance. 
Tarleton pushed forward, and was received by his adversary 
with unshaken firmness. The contest became obstinate ; 
and each party, ajiimated by the example of its leader, nobly 
contended for victory. Our line maintained itself so firmly, 
as io oblige the enemy to order up. his reserve. The ad- 
vance of M' Arthur reammated the British line, which again 
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moved forward, and. outstretching our front, endangered 
Col. Howard's right. This officer instantly took measures 
to defend his flank, by directing his right company to change 
its front ; but, mistaking this order, the company fell back ; 
upon which the line began to retire, and Gen. Morgan di- 
rected it to retreat to the cavalry. This manoeuvre being 
performed with precision, our flank became relieved, and the 
new position was assumed with promptitude. Considering 
this retrograde movement tlie precursor of flight, the British 
line rushed on with impetuosity and disorder ; but as it drew 
near, Howard faced about, and gave it a dose and murder- 
ous fire. Stunned by this unexpected shock, the most ad- 
vanced of the enemy recoiled in confusion. Howard seized 
the happy moment, and followed his advantage with the bay- 
onet. This decisive step gave us the day. The reserve 
having been brought near the line, shared in the destruction 
of our fire, and presented no rallying point to the fugitives. 
A part of the enemy's cavalry, having gained our rear, fell 
on that portion of the mihtia who had retired to their horses. 
Washington struck at them with his dragoons, and drove 
them before him. Thus, by a simultaneous eflbrt, the in- 
fantry and cavalry of the enemy were routed. Morgan pres- 
sed home his success, and the pursuit became vigorous and 
general." 

** In this decisive battle we lost about seventy m«i, c^ 
whom twelve only were Idlled. The British infantry, with 
the exception of the baggage guard, were nearly all killed 
or taken. One hundred, including ten officers, were killed ; 
twenty-three officers and five hundred privates were taken. 
The artillery, 800 muskets, two standards, thirty-five bag- 
gage waggons, and one hundred dragoon horses, fell into 
our possession." 

In this battle, so glorious to the. American arms, Tarleton 
bad every advantage, in point of ground, cavalry, and num- 
bers, aided by two pieces of artillery. 

Soon after this brilliant exploit, frequent attacks of the 
rheumatism compelled Genext^ Morgan to retire from the 
army, and he returned to his seat in Frederick, Virginia, 
where he continued in retirement, until the insurrection in 
the western part of Pennsylvania, in 1794, when he was de- 
tached by the executive of Virginia, at the head of the mi- 
litia quota of that state, to suppress it. This done, he re- 
turned into the bosom of his family, where he remained un- 
til death closed his earthly career, in 1799. 
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" There Existed in the . character of Genera! Morgan, a 
singular contradiction, which is worthy of notice. 

Although, in battle, no man was ever morie prodigal of the 
exposure of his person to danger, or manifested a more de- 
liberate disregard of death, yet, so strong was his love of 
life, at other times, that he has been frequently heard to de- 
clare, " he would agree to pass half his time as a galley slave 
rather than quit this world for anotlier.*' 

The following outline of his person and character, is from 
the pen of a military friend, who knew him intimately. 

*' Brigadier-General Morgan was stout and active, six feet 
in height, strong, not too much encumbered with flesh, and 
was exactly fitted for the toils and pomp of war. His mind 
was discriminating and solid, but not comprehensive and 
combining. His manners plain and decorous, neither insin- 
uating, nor repulsive. His conversation grave, sententious, 
and considerate, unadorned and uncaptivating. He reflect- 
ed deeply, spoke little, and executed, wdth keen persever- 
ance, whatever he undertook. He was indulgent, in his mil- 
itary command, preferring always the affections of his troops 
to tliat dread and awe which surround the rigid disciplina- 
rian." 

A considerable time before his death, when the pressure 
af infirmity began to be heavy, he became seriously con- 
cerned, about his future welfare. From that period, his 
chief solace lay in the study of the scriptures, and in devo- 
tional exercises; He died in the belief of the truths of 
Christianity, and in full communion with the Presbyterian 
Church."* 



Major General in the. American Army. 

Gen. Montgomery, whose premature death under the 
walls of Quebec, robbed the American army of one of its 
brightest ornaments, was born iri the north of Ireland, in the 
rear 1737. 

He possessed an excellent genius, which was matured by 
I fine education. Entering the army of Great Britain, he 
successfully fought her battles with Wolfe, at Quebec, in 

* Amer. biographical Dictionary. 
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1759, and on the very spot where he was doomed to fall, 
when fighting against her, under the banners of freedom.— 
After his return to England, he quitted his regiment in 
1772, though in a fair way to preferment. 

He had imbibed a strong attachment to America, and 
viewing it as the rising seat of science and freedom, resolv- 
ed upon transferring to her his allegiance. After his arri- 
val in tins country, he purchased an estate in New York, 
about one hundred miles from the city, and married * 
daughter of Judge Livingston. He now considered him- 
self as an American. 

Connected with one of the first families in New Y'^ork, 
happy in the highest enjoyment of domestic felicity, he was 
led by principle to quit the occupations of rural life ; and 
animated with an ardent zeal for the cause of human na- 
ture, the liberties of mankind, and the glory of America, 
both his active life, and his heroic death, veriiie^ his last 
expression to his amiable lady— ^*' Fow shall never blush for 
your Montgomery.'^ 

At the commencement of the struggle with Great Brit- 
ain, the command of the continental forces in the northern 
department, was intrusted to him and Gen. Schuyler, in the 
fall of 1775. 

" While the British army was cooped up in Boston, with- 
out the power of much annoyance to the surrounding coun- 
try, the congress conceived the design of sending a force 
into Canada, for the purpose of putting a stop to the pre- 
parations which it was known that General Carleton, the 
governor of that province, was making, for aiding his ma- 
jesty's forces on this side of the Lakes. For this purpose, 
Generals Schuyler and Montgomery, with two regiments of 
New York militia, and a body of New Englandmen, amounl- 
ing in the whole to about two thousand men, *were ordered 
to mdve towards Ticonderoga, which had remained in pos-: 
session of the Americans, since the expedition of Colonels 
Arnold and Allen. General Schuyler being detained at Al- 
bany, Montgomery [Proceeded alone to Crown Point, whena 
he received intelligence that several armed vessels, whick 
lay at the fort of St. John's, were preparing to enter the 
Lake Champlain, for the purpose of impeding the passage 
of Ins troops. This determined him, though not more thaa 
half of his troops had arrived, to cross over to the Isle axA 
Noix, at the entrance of the Sorel, and thus blockade thsf 
vessels which lay in that river. He had scarcely succeeded 
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in this design, before he was joined by General Schuyler ; 
and it was determined, after publishing a declaration to the 
Canadians, setting forth their friendly intentions towards 
them, to proceed immediately against the fort of St. John's. 
With this view, they proceeded with their batteaux, for a 
few miles down the Sorel, and landed on a swampy ground, 
through which with great difficulty they marched to within 
two miles of the fort. Here they were suddenly attacked 
by a party of Indians, which, after a smart skirmish, they 
fispersed with a trifling loss, and continued their march ; 
but upon coming within view of the fort, and seeing its 
strength, General Schuyler, whose force did not amount to 
I thousand men, thought it prudent to return to the Isle aux 
Nfoix, without attempting its reduction. The general, being 
then obliged to return to Albany, to settle a treatjT with the 
[fldians, left the command solely to Montgomery ; and nev- 
» was there a general better qualified for the duties which 
ttow devolved upon him. It was absolutely necessary, be- 
fore he could go against Montreal, that the fort of St. John's 
Aould be reduced. It was well provided, and strongly gar- 
'feoned. 

The supply of ammunition with which . General Mont- 
fomery was provided was much too small to render an im- 
aediate siege of St. John's prudent ; and he would proba- 
)ly have been compelled to remain inactive until too late in 
he season to effect his object, but for the information of 
ioine Canadians, that the little fortress of Chamblee, which 
ras but feebly garrisoned, contained a good store of that 
crticle. He- accordingly made himself master of that place, 
id, to liis great satisfaction, found one hundred and twenty 
(arrels of powder, besides a large quantity of other military 
tores and provisions. The expedition against this fortress 
iiras conducted by Majors Brown and Livingston. They 
iomnd here the standard of the 7th regiment, which was 
mmediately sent to the congres«. 

General Montgomery, being thus enabled to carry on the 
!ege of St. John's, proceeded to erect his works, and to 
ftepoie for a general assault. General Carleton, in the 
lean time, hearing of the situation of St. John's, prepared 
b raise a force for its relief He had posted Colonel 
I'Lean, with a regiment of Scotch emigrants, at the mouth 
f the Sorel ; and having raised about a thousand men at 
lontreal, he attempted to cross at Longueil for the purpose 
f forming a junction, and marching to the relief of St. 
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John's. But Colonel Ward, who was stationed atLongueil, 
with three hundred Green Mountain Boys, and a small piece 
of artillery, kept up so warm a fire upon their boats, that 
the general was glad to return to Montreal. 

When the news of this repulse reached Montgomery, he 
sent a flag to Major Preston, who commanded the besieged 
fortress, summoning him to surrender ; as all hope of relief 
was cut off by Carleton's repulse, and a further resistance 
could only lead to an useless waste of lives. Major Pres- 
ton soHcited a few days to consider the proposal, being still 
impressed with the hope that General Carleton might be 
able to come to his assistance ; but upon his request being 
refused, he accepted the honorable terms of capitulation 
which Gen. Montgomery offered to him, and surrendered 
liis garrison prisoners of war. The British officers spoke 
highly of the poHte regard and attention shown to them by 
Montgomery, who permitted them to wear their swqrda^ 
and to take off all their baggage and effects. The fort soi- 
rendered on the 3d of November,"* 

On the 12th he took Montreal, the British General Carle- 
ton having abandoned the 'town to its fate, and made his es^ 
cape down the river in the night, in a small canoe with muf- 
fled oars. Montgomery thus obtained possession of all the 
naval force of the river, consisting of eleven armed vessels. 

" Many circumstances combined to render the situation 
of General Montgomery, though a conqueror, extremely 
unpleasant. The season was far advanced, and the severi- 
ties of the climate induced manv of his men to desert — ^the 
time for which many others wdre enlisted was about to ex- 
pire ; and few were willing to encounter the hardships of a 
long march through the deep snows of December. Nothinjg 
but personal attachment to the noble character of their 
commander could have kept a single regiment together. — Af- 
ter new clothing all his men at Montreal, and rendering tbeffl 
in other respects as comfortable as the magazines there 
would admit of; and having taken the necessary measures 
,to ensure a supply of provisions on the march, the general 
pushed on through every difficulty, and joined Arnold, who 
had marched through the wilderness, and arrived before 
Quebec a short time previous, on the first of December.-* 
His appearance was , a source of great joy to the Colonel's 

* Allen's Revolution. 
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troops, as he had not forgotten to bring with him a store of 
such supplies as he knew ihein to want. 

Montgomery lost no time after his arrival in preparing fot 
an immediate attack. The whole of his force did not 
amount to more tlian the troops of the garrison ; but he at-, 
tempted by assuming an appearance of greater strengtli to 
weaken the confidence of the latter, and thereby accom- 
plish his object without bloodshed. For this purpose, on 
tfae 5th of December, he addressed a letter to the governor, 
^ which he urged him by every argument calculated to pro- 
duce an effect upon his humanity or his fears, to spare his 
prrison the dreadful consequences of a storm, by an imme- 
diate surrender. General Carleton, however, was too old 
a soldier to be deceived by appearances — he knew the diffi- 
culties under which Montgomery labored, and was convin- 
ced that if his garrison could hold out for a few days, the 
tlimate would compel the provincials to abandon the siege. 
Montgomery's messenger was fired at, and all oommunica- 
"on forbidden. In this situation General Montgomery 
joniraenced a bombardment from five small mortars, which 
lie kept up for several days, with the hope of throwing the 
garrison into confusion. But it seemed to produce no ef- 
fect— -a battery of sbc guns was next opened upon them, at 
fe distance of seven hundred yards, with no better suc- 
cess. The garrison remained insensible to an impression 
tf alarm. 

Gen. Montgomery now found himself under circumstan- 
ces niuch more delicate and embarrassing, than those which 
Jad, sixteen years before, environed the hero Wolfe at the 
*ine spot. Several feet of snow covered the ground — ^his 
^ps had undergone every hardship that it was possible to 
wffer, and it seemed now almost impossible for human na- 
!ttre to endure more. He had arrived before Quebec a 
conqueror, his fame had reached his countrymen and his 
commander at Cambridge, and they would expect a contin- 
lance of success. He remembered moreover his parting 
vords to the belpved partner of his bosom — " you shall 
»ever blush for your Montgomery," he had said, when he- 
[ave her the last embraced— While these feelings and recol- 
ections were alternately elevating and depressing his noble 
pint, he made a desperate resolution to attempt the ene- 
my's works by escalade. And such waJs the skill ^yith which 
tts plan had been formed, that no doubt can remain, that he 
rould ultimately have succeededr had not his whole scheme 
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been communicated to the garrison by some scoundrels who 
deserted him at this critical moment. 

Montgomery soon perceived tliat the garrison were pre- 
pared ; and it became necessary to change his whole plan 
of operations. Having disposed Iiis army into four divis- 
ions, two of which he intended should make feigned attacks, 
while Arnold and himself should be engaged in real attacks 
upon two opposite sides, before daylight on the 31st of De- 
cember, in a thick fall of snow, Montgomery advanced a^ 
the head of the New-Yorkers. Here again his fate resem- 
bled Wolfe's, for before he could reach the place from 
whence he "intended to commence the attack, the signal had 
been given through mistake, and the whole garrison were 
alarmed. It was too late now to make another change in 
the plan of attack, and Montgomery pushed on — ^he was 
compelled to advance through a narrow path between a pre- 
cipice and overhanging rocks — he had seized and passed the 
first barrier, and was boldly advancing to the second, with 
a few of his bravest companions, when a discharge of grape 
shot from the cannon that were placed there, stopped the 
progress of this brave and excellent officer, and destroyed 
the hopes of the enterprise. Upon the fall of the general, 
the officer upon whom the command of his party devolved, 
retired without making any attempt to pursue the advanta- 
ges already gained. Some of his bravest officers had shar- 
ed the glorious destiny of Montgomery, or Quebec must 
have fallen to the united effijrts of this party and that under 
Arnold."* 

In accordance with the concerted plan, " Arnold advan- 
ced with the utmost intrepidity against the battery in the 
other quarter of the city. The alarm was immediately giv- 
en, and the fire on his flank commenced, which, however, 
did not prove very destructive. As he approached the bar- 
rier he received a musket ball in the leg, which shattered 
the bone, and was carried off the field to the hospital. Mor- 
gan rushed forward to tjie battery, at the head of his com- 
pany, and received fi:om one of the pieces, almost at its 
• mouth, a discharge of grape shot, wliich killed only one 
man. A few rifles were immediately fired into the embra- 
zures, by which a British soldier was wounded in the head, 
and the barricade being instantly mounted, with the aid oi 
ladders, brought by his men on their shoulders, the batters 
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was des^led without discharging the other gun. The cap« 
tain of the guard, with the greater number of his men, felt 
into the hands of the Americans, and the others made their 
escape. 

Morgan formed the troops, consisting of his own company, 

and a few bold individuals who had pressed forward from 

other parts of the division, in the streets within the barrier ; 

kind took into custody several English and Canadian bur^- 

^'ers; but his situation soon became extremely critical. He 

was not followed by the main body of the division ; he had 

BO guide, and was, himself, totally ignorant of the situation 

'of the town. It was yet dark ; and he had not the slightest 

knowledge of the course to be pursued, or of the defences 

.to be encountered. Thus circumstanced, it was thought 

inadvisable to advance further. 

As the glow, produced by immense exertion, gave way to 
Ae cold, which was so intense that they were covered with 
'icicles, and as the ardor, excited by action, subsided, when 
Jhey were no longer engaged, even this daring party became 
|tess animated. Whilst waiting in total ignorance of the 
fiite of the residue of the division, the darkness 6f the night, 
the iiiry of the storm, the scattering fire still kept up by 
the enemy, principally in their rear, the paucity of their 
numberd, and the uncertainty concerning their future ope« 
rations, visibly affected them. It was, after some delibera- 
tion, determined to"^ maintain their ground, while Morgan 
should return to the barrier they had passed, for the purpose 
i of bringing up the troops who were supposed to be still on 
the other side of it. 

They were soon joined by Lieutenant Colonel Greene, 
and Majors Bigelow and Meiggs, with several fragments of 
companies, so as to constitute, altogether, about two hun- 
dred men. 

As the light of the day began to appear, this small but- 
'gallant party was again formed, with Morgan's company in 
front ; and with one voice, they loudly called on lum to lead 
them against the second barrier, which was now known tQ 
be less than forty paces from them, though concealed by an 
angle of the street from their immediate view. Seizing the 
few ladders brought with them, they again rushed on to the 
charge, and on .turning the angle, were hailed by captain, or 
lieutenant Anderson, who was just issuing with a bo^. of 
troops, through the gate of the barricade, for the purpose 
of attacking the Americans, whom he had expected to^' 
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dispersed, and probably plundering the town. Morgan, vho 
was in the front, answered his challenge by a ball throng 
his head, and as he fell he was drawn within the barricade 
and the gate closed upon the assailants, who received at the 
same instant *a tremendous fire from the windows overlook- 
ing the barrier, and from the port holes through it. Lad- 
ders were immediately placed against the barricade, and 
for some time a fierce contest was maintained, wliich, on 
the part of the assailants, was also a bloody one. A few of 
the boldet, among the front files, ascended the ladders un- 
der this deadly fire ; and saw, on the other side of the bar- 
ricade, double ranks of soldiers, who, with their muskets 
planted on the ground, presented hedges of bayonets to re- 
ceive them, if they should attempt to leap to the earth. 
Elxposed thus, in a narrow street, to a most galling fire, 
many of the assailants threw themselves into the stone 
houses on each side, which afforded tliem a shelter both 
from the storm, and from tlie enemy ; and through the win- 
dows of which they kept up an irregular and not very effect- 
ive fire. One circumstance which greatly contributed to the 
irresolution now displaying itself, was, that scarcely more 
than one in ten of the fire arms could be used. Notwith- 
standing the precaution of tying handkerchiefs around the 
locks, the violence of the storm had totally unfitted them 
for service. Morgan soon found himself at the barrier with 
only a few officers and a small number bf soldiers. Yet be 
could not prevail on himself to relinquish the enterprise. 
With a voice louder than the tempest, he called on those 
who were sheltered in the houses, to come forth and scale 
the barrier ; but he called in vain ; neither exhortations nor 
reproaches could draw them in sufficient numbers to the 
point of attack. Being at length compelled to rehnquish 
ail hopes of success, he ordered the few brave men who 
still adhered to him, to save themselves in the houses, while 
he, accompanied only by Lieut. Heth, returned towards the 
first barrier, in order to concert with the field officers some 
plan for drawing off the troops. He soon met Majors Big- 
elow and Meiggs, to whom he proposed an immediate re- 
treat by the same route along which they had marched to 
the attack. — This proposition was assented to, and Lieut 
Heth was despatched to draw the troops from tlieir present 
situation."* 

*Mar8halP8 Washingten. 
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"In Montgomery, the Americans lost one of the bratest 
and most accomplished generals that ever led an army to 
the field. But he was not more illustrious for his skill and 
courage as an officer than he was estimable for his private 
virtues. He possessed a mind adorned with every. accom- 
plishment, and a person in which every manly grace shone 
with conspicuous lustre. His was 

'^ A combination, and a form indeed, 
Where every g^od did seem to set bis seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man.'* 

General Montgomery had borne the commission of a 
Colonel in the war of 1759, and was fighting by the side of 
' Wolfe, when that Spartan hero fell. His bravery and his 
worth were then acknowledged by the British army, and 
they were proud to regard him as a friend and a brother ; 
but notwithstanding the many professions of attachment 
and esteem for his character, his body would have been 
thrown with the heap of slain, uncoffined and unmarked, in- 
to the same indiscriminate pit, but for the lieutenant-govern- 
or : who, urged by the solicitations of the lady whom he af- 
terwards married, reluctantly procured a coffin of the rough- 
eat sort, and thus apart from the rest, buried his former 
•iriend and companion in arms. — From this spot, after moul- 
' Bering in the grave for more than forty-two years, the bones 
of this gallant soldier were removed by his fellow-citizens 
of New- York, and deposited in a tomb more worthy of 
(him. 

The resemblance in the character, conduct, and destiny 
fOf Wolfe and Montgomery, is too striking to be passed over 
without a remark. Montgomery had been in some measure 
the pu{)il of Wolfe ; under his guidance he had learned 
the first rudiments of war ; and in his career of glory, he 
saw an example worthy of imitation. We have seen the 
difficulties under which Wolfe had to struggle, and we have 
seen the noble daring which led him, perhaps against the 
suggestions of prudence, to attempt to surmount them. He 
lived, as he expressed himself, but to fight Montcalm on 
equal ground — ^this accomplished, he had consummated the 
only object of his existence, and died *'cantefU" Wolfe 
iras fighting for his king under the orders of his ministry, 
bd here lies the striking difference in the lives an4 fortunes 
Df these heroes. Montgomery entered on the expedition 
Irith the name of rebel — ^He ventured bis fame, lus char- 
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tfiteTi hifl Ufe, in the service of reTolted oelopies^-btitit 
waft lo «eeYtf e to these colonies the enjoyment of lib^y m^ 
der the rights of the coostittttion. For this he stucnfieed 
the tender endearments of conjugal felicity, and at the head 
of an undisciplined body of men, placed himself in oppon- 
lion to a veteran general. The skill which he displayed 
was equal to the fortitude which such an enterprise deman- 
ded. He had not only to contend against a formidable en- 
emy, but against the seventies of a climate to which none 
of his men were accustomed. His having in one night con- 
structed a battery of ice, will at once show his military skill 
and industry, and the intense coldness of the climate. With 
a discontented, starving and mutinous army, he pushed 
boldly forward in search of that victory which had cheered I 
the parting moments of Wolfe. But destiny had marked a 
difierent course for him ; death arrested his steps too sooa 
He'wa^ cut off in the onset, and none was left to follow the 
plan which .he hftd marked out — ^his last sigh was embittered 
by anticipated defeat. 

Victory brings its own lustre ; and when she entwines 
her garlands around the head of an insensate corpse, they 
seem froip that siiigle circumstance to display a lovetier ver- 
dure : d^ath gives a more touching interest, a deeper pa- 
thos to th^ fate of the hero — the million will admire, and^ 
posterity will always applaud. But how does the traged/l 
deepen when the hero expires on the field of battle, sur- 
rounded not by the beams of victory, but by the darkness; 
of defeat. He sees nothing to cheer his parting moment^ 
—nothing in anticipation but public obloquy, and that re- 
proach which seems inseparable from want of success-j 
This reproach . and , this obloqUy did pursue the shade ofj 
Montgomery : his heroism was stigmatised with the charac-; 
ter of rashness — of insanity. But let it be remembered, 
that nothing but the difference of a few hours in the«terffi| 
of his life, prevented that victory which conisecrated the 
same rashness in Wolfe, and impressed upcm it the character 
of glory. ' 

The turn of a die decides the fate of an army ; and the 
same thing is desperation in one, or the highest effort m 
mibtarysMll in another, according as defeat or success shaK 
attend the enterprise. Posterity, thatiooks at the recordi 
of history imbiassed, will observe no difference in the mei 
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its of Wolfe and Montgemery. They were both heroes — 
both entitled to the chaplet of immortal fame."* 

To express the high sense entertained by his country of 
Iiis services, congress directed a monument of white marble 
to be erected, with the following inscription ; which was 
placed in front of St. Paul's Church, New-York :— 

THIS MONUMENT 

was erected by order of 
Congress, 25th January, 1776, 

to transmit to posterity 
a grateful remembrance of the 

PATRIOTISMi CONDUCT, ENTER- 
PRISE AND PERSEVERANCE 

of Major-General 
RICHARD MONTGOMERY, 

who, after a series of successes, 
amidst the most discour- 
aging difficulties, 
fell in the attack on 

QUEBEC, 

31st December, 1776; 
aged 39 years. 

I The remains of Gen. Montgomery, after resting 42 years 
at Quebec, by a resolve of the state of New-York, were 
brought to the city of New- York, on the 8th of July, 1818, 
and deposited with ample form, and grateful ceremonies, 
aear the aforesaid monument in St. Paul's Church. 



Major-General in the American Airoy. '"' 

Israel Putnam, who, through a regular gradation of pro- 
motion, became the senior Major-General in the army of the 
United States, and next in rank to General Washington^ 
•fas born at Salem, Mass. on the 7th day of January, 1718. 

Courage, enterprise, activity and perseverance, were the 
ifBt characteristics of his mind; and his disposition waSi 
^ frank and generous, as his mind was fearless and iinde- 
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pendent. Although he had too nach suavity in his nature 
to commence a quarrel, he had too much sensibilitj not to 
feel, and too much honor not to resent, an intended insult 
The first time he went to Boston, he was insulted for hw 
rusticity by a boy of twice his size and age : after bearing 
the sarcasms until his patience was worn out, he challenged, 
engaged, and vanquished his unmannerly antagonist, to the 
great diversion of a crowd of spectators. While a stripling, 
his ambition was to perform the labor of a man, and to ex- 
cel in athletic diversions. 

In the year 1739, he removed from Salem to Pomfret, an 
inland, fertile town in Conneciticut. Having here purchased 
a considerable tract of land, he appUed himself successful- 
ly to agriculture. 

" Our farmer, sufiiciently occupied in building an house 
and barn, felling woods, making fences, sowing grain, plant- 
ing orchards and taking care of his stock, had to encoun- 
ter, in turn, the calamities occasioned by drought in summer, 
blast in harvest, loss of cattle in winter, and the desolation 
of his sheep-fold by wolves. In one night he had 70 fine 
sheep and goats killed, besides many lambs and kids wound- 
ed. This havoc was committed by a she- wolf, which, witb 
her annual whelps, had for several years infested the vicin- 
ity. 

This wolf af length became such an intolerable nuisance, 
that Mr. Putnam entered into a combination with five of his 
neighbours to hunt alternately until they could destroy her. 
Two, by rotation, were to be constantly in pursuit. It was 
known that, having lost the toes from one foot by a steel- 
trap, she made one track shorter than the other. By this 
vestige the pursuers recognized in a light snow, the route of 
this pernicious animal. Having followed her to Connecti- 
cut River, and found she had turned back in a direct course 
towards Pomfret, they immediately returned ; and by ten 
o'clock the next morning, the blood-hounds had driven her 
into a den, about thr^ee miles distant from the house of Mr. 
Putnam. The people soon collected, with dogs, guns, 
fire and sulphut, to attack the common enemy. With this 
apparatus several unsuccessful efforts were made to force 
her from the dea The hounds came back badly wounded, 
and refused to return. The smoke of blazing straw had no 
effect. Nor did the fumes of burnt brimstone, with which! 
the cavern was filled, compel her to quit the retirement.— 
Wearied with such fruitless attempts, (which had brought 
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the time to^ten o'elock at ni^,) Mr. Patnam tried onee 
more to make his dog enter, but in vain : he proposed to hb 
neffN> man to go down into the cavern, and shoot the wolf: 
tlie negro declined the hazardous service. Then it was 
thu (he master, angry at the disappointment, and declaring 
that he was ashamed to have a coward in his family, resolv- 
ed himself to destroy the ferocious beast, lest she should 
escape through some unknown fissure of the rock. His 
neighbours strongly remonstrated against the perilous enter- 
prise : but he, knowing that wild animals were intimidated 
by fire, and having provided several strips of birch bark, the 
ttoly combustible material which he could obtain, that would 
stfibrd light in this deep and darksome cave, prepared for his 
descent. Having accordingly, divested himself of his coat 
^d waistcoat, and having a long rope fastened round his 
legs, by which he might be pulled back at a concerted sig- 
ft&i, he entered head foremost, with the blazing torch in his 



The aperture of the den, on the east side of a very high 
ledge of rocks, is about two feet square ; from thence it 
descends obliquely fifteen feet, then running horizontally 
about ten more, it ascends gradually sixteen feet towards 
its termination. The sides of this subterraneous cavity are 
composed of smooth and solid rocks, which seem to have 
been divided from each other by some former earthquake. 
The top and bottom are also of stone ; and the entrance, in 
winter, being covered with ice, is exceedingly slippery. It 
» in no place high enough for a man to raise himself up- 
right, nor in any part more than three feet in width. 

Having groped his passage to the horizontal part of the 
ien, the most terrifying darkness appeared in front of the 
iim circle of light afforded by his torch. It was silent as 
the house of death. None but monsters of the desert had 
Bver before explored this solitary mansion of horror. He, 
cautiously proceeding onwards, came to the ascent ; which 
^e slowly mounted on his hands and knees until he discov- 
ered the glaring eyeballs of the wolf, who was sitting at the 
extremity of the cavern. Started at the sight of fire, she 
paashed her teeth, and gave a sullen growl. As soon as he 
«id made the necessary discovery, he kicked the rope, as a 
»gnal for pulling hijn out. The people at the mouth of the 
len, who had Hstened -with painful anxiety, hearing the 
[fowling of the wolf, and supposing their friend to be in the 
aost imminent danger, drew him forth with such celerity 
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that his shirt was stripped over his head, and his skin sev^e- 
ly lacerated. After he had adjusted his clothes, and loaded 
his gun with nine huck-shot, holding a torch in one hand, 
and the musket in the other, he descended the;, second time. 
When he drew nearer than before, the wolf, assuming a still 
more fierce and terrible appearance, howling^ rolling her 
eyes, snapping her teeth, and dropping her head between 
her legs, was evidently in the attitude, and on the point of 
springing at him. At the critical instant he levelled and 
fired at her head. Stunned with the shock, and suffocated 
with the smoke, he immediately found himself drawn out of 
the cave. But having refreshed himself, and permitted the 
smoke to dissipate, he went down the third time. Once 
more he came within sight of the wolf, who appearing very 
passive, he applied the torch to her nose, and perceiving 
her dead, he took hold of her ears, and then kicking the 
rope, (still tied round his legs,) the people above vdth no 
small exultation, dragged them both out together."* 

But the time had now arrived, which waJs to turn the in- 
struments or husbandry into weapons of hostility, and to ex- 
change the hunting of wolves, which had ravaged the sheep- 
folds, for the pursuit after savages who had desolated the 
frontiers. Putnam was about 37 years of age, when the 
war between England and France broke out in America — 
In 1765 he was appointed to the command of a company, iji 
the first regiment of Provincials that was levied by Connec- 
ticut. The regiment joined the army at the opening of the 
campaign, not far distant from Crown Point. 

" Soon after his arrival at camp, he became intimately ac- 
quainted with the famous partizan Captain, afterwards Ma- 
jor Rogers, with whom he was frequently associated in 
traversing the wilderness, reconnoitering the enemy's lines, 
gaining intelligence and taking straggling prisoners, as well 
as in beating up the quarters, and surprising the advanced 
pickets of their army. For these operations, a corps d, 
rangers was formed from the irregulars. The first time 
Rogers and Putnam were detached with a party of these 
light troops, it was the fortune of the latter to preserve^ 
with his own hand, the life of the former, and to ceme 
their friendship with the blood of one of their enemies. 

The object of this expedition was to obtain an accurat 
knowledge of the position and state of the works at Cro 

* Life of Putnam. 
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Bnnt It was improctieable to approach with their paity 
setur esough for this purpose, widiout \mjag discoveredo-^ 
Aloae, the undertaktBg was sufficiently hazardous, on ae^ 
count <^ the swarms of hostile Indians who infested the 
woqds. Our two partizans, however, left all their men at a 
convement distance, with strict orders to continue c<Hiceal- 
ed until their return. Having thus cautiously taken their 
arrangements, they advanced with the profoundest silence 
in ^e evening ; and lay during the night contiguous to the 
fortress. Early in the morning they approached so close as 
to be able to give satisfactory information to the general who 
had sent them, on the several points to which their attention 
had been directed . hut Captain Rogers, heing at a little 
distance from Captain Putnam, fortuitously met a stout 
Frenchman, who instantly seized his fusee with one hand, 
and with the other attempted to stab him, while he called to 
an adjacent guard for assistance. The guard answered. — 
Putnam, perceiving the imminent danger of his friend, and 
that no time was to be lost, or further alarm given by firing, 
nm rapidly to them, while they were yet struggling, and 
with the butt-end of his piece laid the Frenchman dead at 
his feet. The partizans, to elude pursuit, precipitated their 
flight, joined the party, and returned without loss to the en- 
cwapment.''* 

The time for which the colonial troops engaged to serve 
terminated with the campaign. Putnam was reappointed, 
and again took the field in 1756. 

" Few^re so ignorant of war as not to know that military 
adventures, in the night, are always extremely liable to acci- 
dents. Captain Putnam, having been commanded to recon- 
noitre the enemy's camp at the Ovens near Ticonderoga, 
took the brave Lieutenant Robert Durkee as his companion, 
b attempting to execute these orders, he narrowly missed 
^eing taken himself in the first instance, and killing his 
friend in the second. It was customary for the Britirfi and 
Provincial troops to place their fires round their camp, 
which frequently exposed them to the enemy's scouts and 
patroles. A contrary practice, then unknown in the Eng- 
lish army, prevailed among the French and Indians. The 
plan wjas much more rational : they kept their fires in the 
centre, lodged their mypn circularly at a distance, and post- 
ed their sentinels in the surrounding darkness. Our parti- 
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zans approached the camp, BXkd supposing the sentries were 
•within the circle of fires, crept upon their hands and knees 
with the greatest possible caution, until, to their utter as- 
tonishment, they found - themselves in the thickest of the 
enemy. The sentinels, discovering them, fired, and slightly 
wounded Durkee in the thigh. He and Putnam had no al- 
ternative. They fled. The latter, being foremost, and 
scarcely able to see his hand before him, soon plunged into 
a clay-pit. Durkee, almost at the identical moment, came 
tumbling after. Putnam, by no means pleased at finding a| 
companion, and believing him to be one of the enemy, lift- 
ed his tomahawk to give the deadly blow, when Durkee, 
(who had followed so closely as to know him,) inquired 
whether he had escaped unhurt. Captain Putnam, instant- 
ly recognizing the voice, dropped his weapon ; and both, 
springing from the pit, made good their retreat to the neigh- 
bouring ledges, amidst a shower of random shot. There 
they betook themselves to a large log, by the side of which 
they lodged the remainder of the night. Before they lay 
down. Captain Putnam said he had a httle rum in his can- 
teen, which could never be more acceptable or necessary : 
but on examining the canteen, which hung under his arm, I 
he found the enemy had pierced it with their balls, and that* 
there was not a drop of hquor left. The next day he fonndi 
fourteen bullet holes in his blanket."* J 

Nothing worthy of remark happened during the course of* 
this campaign, but the active services of Captain Putnam j 
on every occasion attracted the admiration of the public, j 
and induced the legislature of Connecticut to promote biin 
to a majority in 1 767. 

*' In the winter of 1767, when Col. Haviland was com 
mandant at Fort Edward, the barracks adjoining to th< 
northwest bastion took fire. They extended withm twelve 
feet of the magazine, which contained three hundred bar- 
rels of powder. On its first discovery, the fire raged witli 
great violence. The commandant endeavored, in vain, by 
discharging some pieces of heavy artillery against the sup- 
porters of this flight of barracks, to level them with the 
ground. Putnam arrived from the island where he was sta-J 
tioned at the moment when the blaze approached that end 
which was contiguous to the magassine. Instantly a vigor- 
ous attempt was made to extinguish the conflagration. A 

* Life of Putnam. 
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lljr was opened by a postern gate to the river, and the sol- 
liers were employed in bringing water ; which he, having 
Dounted on a ladder to the eves of the building, received 
ad threw upon the flanje. It continued, notwithstanding 
beir utmost efforts, to gain upon them. He stood, elivelo- 
ed in smoke, so near the sheet of fire, that a pair of thick 
lanket mittens were burnt entirely from his hands ; he was 
upplied with another pair dipt in water. Colonel Haviland, 
»ring that he would perish in the jflames, called to him to 
erne down. But he entreated that he might be suffered to 
BDpain, smce destruction must inevitably ensue if their ex- 
rtions should be remitted. The gallant commandant, not 
IBS astonished than charmed at the boldness of his conduct, 
»bade any more effects to be carried out of the fort, ani- 
iftted the men to redoubled diligence, and exclaimed, '* if 
« must be blown up, we will go all together." At last, 
aen the barracks were seen to be tumbling, Putnam de- 
»nded, placed himself at the interval, and continued from 
ft incessant rotation of replenished buckets to pour water 
pon the magazine. The outside planks were already con- 
toed by the proximity of the fire, and as only one thick- 
888 of timber intervened, the trepidation now became gen- 
•al and extreme. Putnam, still undaunted, covered witli 
^loud of cinders, and scorched with the intensity of the 
5at, maintained his position until the fire subsided, and the 
toger was wholly over. He had contended for one hour 
M a half with that terrible element. His legs, his thighs, 
3 arms, and his face were blistered ; and when he pulled 
f his second pair of mittens, the skin from his hands and 
Jgers followed them. It was a month before he recover- 
*- The commandant, to whom his merits had before en- 
^^ed him, could not stifle the emotions of gratitude, due 
^ the man who had been so instrumental in preserving the 
«gazine, the fort, and the garrison. 

Iflthe month of August five hundred men were employ- 
1) under the orders of Majors Rogers and Putnam, to 
Jitch the motions of the enemy near Ticonderoga. At 
i>uth-Bay they separated the party into two equal divisions, 
M Rogers took a position on Wood-Creek, twelve miles 
Btant from Putnam. 

Upon being, sometime afterwards, discovered, they form- 
U re-union, and concerted measuresifor returning to Fort 
pard. Their march through the woods was dn three di- 
nons by files : the right commanded by Rogers, the left 
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by Putnam, and the centre by Capt D^EIL At the moment 
of moving, the famous French partizan Molang, who had 
been sent with five hundred men to intercept our party, was 
not more than cme mile and a ha]f distant from them. Major 
Putnam was just emerging from the tMcket, into the com* 
mon forest, when the enemy rose, and with discordant yeib 
and whoops, commenced an attack upon the right of his di- 
vision. Surprised, but undismayed, Putnam halted, 'return- 
ed the fire, and pas^d the word for the other divisions to ad< 
vance for ^ support. D'Ell came. The action, thougb i 
widely scattered, and principally fought between man and 
man, soon grew general and intensely warm. 

Major Putnam, perceiving it would be impracticable to 
cross Uie creek in his rear, determined to maintain his ground. 
Inspired by his example, the officers and men behared with 
great bravery : sometimes they fought aggregately in open \ 
view, and sometimes individually under cover ; taking aim > 
from behind the bodies of trees, and acting in a manner in- 1 
dependent of each other. For himself, having discharged^ 
his fuzee several times, at length it missed fire, while die ' 
muizle was pressed against the breast of a large and weKI 
l^oportioned savage. This warrior, availing himself of tte? 
indefensible attitude of his adversary, with a tremendoas! 
war-whoop, sprang forward, with his hfted hatchet,*and conEni 
polled him to surrender ; and having disarmed and boundl 
him fast to a tree, returned to the battle. 

The intrepid Captain B'Ell and Harman, who now 
maaded, were forced to give ground for a little distance: 
the savages, conceiving this to be the certain harbinger 
victory, rushed impetuously on, with dreadful and redouble 
cries. Bat our two partizans, collecting a handful of brai 
men, gave the pursuers so warm a reception as to ob! 
tiiem, in turn, to retreat a little beyond the spot at wfaii 
the action had commenced. Here they made a stand. TJ 
chuige of ground occasi<med the tree to which Putnam v 
tied to be directly between the fire of the two parties. Hi 
tnan imagination can hardly figure to itself a more deplor 
We situation. The balls flew incessantly from either sic 
many struck the tree, while some passed through the sleei 
and skirts of his coat. In this state of jeopardy, unaUe 
move his body, to stit his limbs, or even to incline his heJ 
he remained more than an hour. So equally balanced, 
so obstinate was the fight ! At one moment, while the l 
de swerved in favor of the enemy, a young savage chose 
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tii way of discovering his humour. He found Putnam 
IioujmL He might have despatched him at a blow. But he 
toed better to excite the terrors of the prisoner, by hurl- 
ing a tomahawk at his head, or rather it should seem his . 
object was to see how near he could throw it without touch- 
jsig hiro^ — ^the weapon struck in the tree a number of times 
at a hair's breadth distance from the mark. When the In- 
dian had finished his amusement, a French bas^ofiicer (a 
much more inveterate savage by natui]^, though descended 
jhmao humane and polished a nation) perceiving Puti^am, 
^e up to him, and, levelling a fuzee within a foot of his 
breast, attempted to discharge it — it missed fire. Ineffec- 
,taally did the intended victim solicit the treatment due to 
& situation, by repeating that he was a prisoner of war. 
Xhe degen^ate Frenchman did not understand the lan- 
jpage of iionor or of nature : deaf to their voice, and dead 
lo^sensibihty, he violently, and repeatedly, pushed the muz- 
de of hiQ gun against Putnam's ribs, and finally gave him a 
pruel blow on the jaw with the but-end of his piece. After 
this dastardly deed he left him. 
! At length the active intreindity of BISll and Harman, se- 

S)nded by the persevering valor of their followers, prevailed. 
, bey drove from the field the enemy, who left about ninety 
^ad behind them. As they were retiring, Putnam was un- 
fed by the Indian who had made him prisoner, and whom 
Re afterwards called master. Having been conducted for 

EQie distance from the place of action, he was stripped of 
i coat, vest, stockings and shoes ; loaded with as many of 
^e packs of the wounded as could be piled upon him ; 
frongly pinioned, and his wrists tied as closely together as 
pey could be pulled with a cord. After be had marc}ied, 
|u:ou|gh no pleasant paths, in this painful manner, for many 
I tedious mile, the party (who were excessively fatigued) 
uilted to breathe. His hands were now immoderately swel- 
ed from the tightness of the ligature ; and the pain had be- 
We intolerable. His feet were so much scratched, that 
1^ blood dropped fast from them. Exhausted with bear- . 
9g a burden above his strength, and frantic with torments 
jFquisite beyond endurance, he entreated the Irish int^r- 
Her to implore, as the last and only grace he desired of 
'; savages, that they would knock lum on the head and 
his scalp at once, or loose his hands. A French offi- 
^ instantly interposing, ordered his hands to be unbound, 
9ome of the packs to be taken off. By this time the la* 
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dian who captured him, and had been absent with the woun- 
ded, coming up, gave him a pair of mocasons, and express- 
ed great indignation at the unworthy treatment his prisoner 
had suiflTered. 

That savage chief again returned to the care of the 

wounded, and the Indians, about two hundred in number, 

went before the rest of Uie party to the place where the 

whole were that night to encamp. They took with them 

Major Putnam, on Whom, besides innumerable other outra- 

gesi they had the barbarity to inflict a deep wound with the 

tomahawk in the left cheek. His sufferings were in ttos 

place to be consummated. A scene of horror, infimtdf 

greater than had ever met his eyes before, vras now prep«^ 

iiig. It was determined to roast him alive. For this p^ 

pose they led him into a dark forest, stripped Inm naked, 

bound him to a tree, and piled dry brush, with other ^^^j^ 

a small distance, in a circle round him. They accompanW 

their labors, as if for his funeral dirge, with screams aw 

sounds inimitable but by savage voices. Then they set tW 

piles on fire. A sudden shower damped the rising t^^ 

Still they strove to kindle it, until at last, the blaze ran fieroej 

ly round the circle. Major Putnam soon began to fed *"^ 

scorching heat. , 

His hands were so tied that he could move his body »J 

often shifted sides as the fire approached. This ^^ jj 

the very idea of which all but savages must shudder, affiw* 

ed the highest diversion to his inhuman tormentors, who 

monstrated the delirium of their joy by correspondent ] 

dances, and gesticulations. He saw clearly that his 

hour was inevitably come. He sutiimoned all his re 

tion, and composed his mind, as far as the circumstam 

could admit, to bid an eternal farewell to all he held ^ 

dear. To quit the world would scarcely have cost a a 

pang ; but for the idea of home, but for the remembr 

of domestic endearments, of the affectionate partner of 

soul, and of their beloved offspring. His thoiight was 

mately fixed on a happier state of exbtence beyond 

tortures he was beginning to endure. The bitterne 

death, even of that death which is accompanied with 

keenest affonies, was, in a maimer, past — ^nature, with a 

ble stru^e, was quitting its last hold on sublunary thii 

when a ^ench officer rushed through the crowd, ope 

way by scattering die burniim bran£, and unbound the 

tim. It was Molang hiknseli^to whom a savage, unwi! 
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10 set another humaa sacrifice immolated, had run and com- 
municated the tidings. That commandant spurned and se* 
verelj reprimanded the barbarians, whose nocturnal pow- 
was and hellish orgies he suddenly ended. Putnam did 
not want for feeling or gratitude. The French command- 
•r, fearing to trust him alone \nth them, remained until he 
oonld deUver him in safety into the hands of his master. 

The savage approached his prisoner kindly, and seemed 
to treat him with particular affection. He offered him some 
lord biscrit-, but finding tjiat he could not chew them, on 
MMScount of the blow he bad received from the Frenchman, 
4os more humane savage soaked some of the biscuit in wa- 
|er, and made liim suck the pulp-like part. Determined, 
l»wever, not to lose his captive, (the refreshment being fin- 
^lihed) he took the mocasons from his feet, and tied them to 
ff&e of his wrists : then directing him to lie down on his 
^k upon the bare ground, he stretched one arm to its full 
psngth, and bound it fast to a young tree ; the other arm was 
IVttended and bound in the same manner — his legs were 
lltretched apart, and fastened to two saplings. Then a 
pmber of tall, but slender poles, were cut down, which, 
i^ithsome long bushes, were laid across his body from head 
to foot ; on each side lay as many Indians as could conven- 
ijBitly find lodging, in order to prevent the possibility of his 
P^pe. In this disagreeable and painful posture he re- 
Pained until morning. During this night, the longest and 
t dreary conceivable, our hero used to relate that he felt 

fay of cheerfulness come casually across his mind, and 

(uld not even refrain from smiling when he reflected on 
ludicrous group for a painter, of which he himself was 

^principal figure. 
^ The next day he Was allowed his blanket and mocasons, 
M permitted to march without carrying any pack, or re- 
' ving any insult. To allay his extreme hunger, a little 
's meat was given, and which he sucked through his 

eth. At night the party arrived at Ticonderoga ; and the 

tfisoner was placed under the care of a French guard, 
he savages, who had been prevented from glutting their 
laboUcal thirst for blood, took other opportunity for mani- 
Ming their malevolence for the disappointment, by hor- 
id grimaces and angry gestures ; but they were suffered no 
jpojre to offer violence or personal indignity to him. 
f After having been examined by the Marquis de Mont- 
calm, Major Putnam was conducted to Montreal by a 
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French officer, who treated faim with the greatest indulgence 
and humanity. 

At this i^ace were several prisoners. Colonel Peter' 
Schuyler, remarkable for his philanthropy, generosity and 
friendship, was of the number. No sooner had he heard of 
Major Putnam's arrival, than he went to the interpreter'ir 
qtiarters, and inquired whether he had a Provincial Major 
in hb custody ? He found Major Putnam in a comfortleas 
condition — without coat, waistcoat, or hose — the remnant of 
his clothing miserably dirty and raggedr— his beard long and 
squalid — ^his legs torn by thorns and briars — his face gashed 
with wounds, and swollen with bruises. Col. Schuyler, ir- 
ritated beyond all sufferance at such a sight, could scarcely 
restrain his speech within Hmits, consistent with the pru- 
dence of a prisoner and the meekness of a Christian. Ma- 
jor Putnam was immediately treated according to his rank, 
clothed in a decent manner, and supplied with money by 
that liberal and sympathetic patron of the distressed. 

The capture of Frontenac by General Bradstreet afford- 
ed occasion for an exchange of prisoners. Colonel Schuy- 
ler wafi comprehended in the cartel. A generous spirit can 
never be satisfied with imposing tasks for its generosity to 
* accompUsh. Apprehensive if it should be knowil that Put- 
nam was a distinguished partizan, his hberation might be 
retarded, and knowing that there were officers who, from 
the length of their captivity, had a claim of priority to ex- 
change, he had, by his happy address, Laduced the governor 
to offer, that whatever officer he might think proper to nom- 
inate should be included in the present cartel. With great 
politeness in manner, but seeming indifference as to object, 
he expressed his warmest acknowledgments to the govern- 
or, and said, — *There is an old man here, who is a Provin- 
cial major, and wishes to be at home with his wife and 
children ; he can do no good here or any where else : I 
believe your Excellency had better keep some of the young 
men, who have no wife nor children to care for, and let the 
old fellow go home with me.' This justifiable finesse had 
the desired effect"* 

Shortly after, Putnam was promoted to a lieutenant-colo- 
nel, in which he continued until the close of the war, ever, 
and on all occasions, supporting his hard-earned reputation 
for valor and intrepidity ; and, at the expiration of ten yeais 
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ttotn his 6t9t i^e^^eiving a commission, after having seen as 
much service, endured as many hardships, encountered as 
many dangers, and acquired as many laurels as any officer of 
his rank, with great satisfaction laid aside his uniform and 
returned to the plough. 

On the 22d day of March, 1765, the stamp- act received 
the royal assent. Col. Putnam was at this time a memher 
of the house of assembly of the State of Connecticut, and 
was deputed to wait on the then Governor Fitch on the sub- 
ject. The questions of the governor, and answers of Put- 
nam, will serve to indicate the spirit of the tiroes. After 
some conversation, the governor asked Col Putnam " what 
he should do if the stamped paper should be sent to him 
by the king's authority ?" Putnam replied, — " lock it up un- 
til we shall visit you again. " *• And what will you do then ?" 
•• We shall expect you to give us the key of the room in 
which it is deposited : and, if you think lit, in order to se- 
cure yourself from blame, you may forewarn us, upon our 
peril, not to enter the room." " And what will you do af- 
terwards ?" •' Send it safely back again." " But if I should 
refuse admission 1" " In such case your house will be de- 
molished in five minutes." It is supposed that a report of 
this conversation was one reason why the stamp paper was 
never sent from New- York to Connecticut. 

Beiifg once, in particular, asked by a British officer, with 
whom he had formerly served, " whether he did not serious- 
ly believe that a well-appointed British army of five thou- 
sand veterans could march though the whole continent of 
America ?" — ^he briskly replied, " no doubt, if they behav- 
ed civilly, and paid well for every thing they wanted ; but," 
liter a moment's pause, added, " if they shouldattempt it in 
I hostile manner, (though the American men were out of 
die question,) th6 women, with their ladles and broomsticks. 
Would knock them all on the head before they had got half 
way through." 

The battle of Lexington found Putnam in the midst of 
his agricultural pursuits. Immediately upon learning the 
tatal rencounter, he left his plough in the middle of the 
field, unyoked his team, and, without waiting to change his 
dothes, setoff for. the theatre' of action. But finding tlie 
British retreated to Boston, and invested by a sufficient force 
to watch their movements, he came back to Connecticut, 
levied a regiment under authority of the legislature, and 

«4* 
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speedily returned to Cambridge. He was now promoted to 
be a major-general on the continental estaWshment. \ 

*' Not long after this period, the British commander in 
chief found the means to convey a proposal, privately, to 
General Putnam, that if he would relinquish the rebel par- 
ty, he might rely upon being made a major-general on the 
British establishment, and receiving a great pecuniary com- 
pensation for his services. Gen. Putnam spumed at the 
offer ; which, however, he thought prudent at that time to 
conceal from public notice." 

" In the battle of Bunker's Hill he exhibited his usual in- 
trepidity. He directed the men to reserve their fire, till the 
enemy was very near, reminded them of their skill, and 
them to take good aim. They did so, and the execui 
was terrible. After the retreat, he made a stand at W 
Hill, and drove back the enemy under cover of their shi] 
When the army was organized by General Washington 
Cambridge, Putnam was appointed to command the tese 
In August, 1776, he was stationed at Brooklyn, on Lo: 
Island. After the defeat of our army on the twenty-seve 
of that month, he went to New-York and was very servi 
able in the city and neighborhood. In October or Nov 
ber he was sent to Philadelphia to fortify that city. 

In January, 1777, he was directed to take post at Prino 
ton, where he continued until spring. At this place a s: 
prisoner, a captain, requested that a friend in the Bri 
army at Brunswick might be sent for to assist him in ma 
his will. Putnam was perplexed. He had but fifty m 
under his command, and he did not wish to have his w 
ness known ; yet he was unwilling to deny the requ 
He however sent a flag of truce, and directed the officer 
be brought in the night. In the evening lights were plac 
in all the college windows, and in every apartment of 
vacant houses throughout the town. The officer, on 
return, reported that General Putnam*g army could 
consist of less than four or five thousand men. 

In the spring he was appointed to the command of a 8 
arate army in uie Highlands of New- York. One Palmer, 
lieutenant in the tory new levies, was detected in the camp 
Governor Try on reclaimed him as a British officer, threai 
ening vengeance if he was not restored. Gen. Putn 
wrote the following pithy reply : — " Sir, Nathan Palmer, 
lieutenant in your king's service* was taken in my camp as a 
spy i he was tried as q, spy ; he yfHB condemned as a spy ', 
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and he shall be hanged as a spy. P. S. Afternoon. He is 

hanged." 

After the loss of Fort Montgomery, the commander in 
chief determined to build another ifortification, and he direc- 
ted Putnam to fix upon a spot. To him belongs the praise 
of having chosen West Point."* 

" About the middle of winter, while General Putnam was 
on a visit to his out-post at Horse-Neck, he found Governor 
^ Tryon advancing upon that town with a corps of fifteen 
hundred men. To oppose these. General Putnam had only 
apicquet of 150 men, and two iron field pieces, without 
korses or dragrope's. He, however, planted his cannon on 
the high ground, by the meeting-house, and retarded their 
approach by firing several times, until, perceiving the horse 
(supported by the infantry) about to charge, he ordered the 
picquet to provide for their safety by retiring to a swamp in- 
accessible to horse, and secured his own, by {dunging down 
the steep precipice at the church upon a full trot. This 
precipice is so steep, where he descended, as to have artifi* 
cial stairs, composed of nearly one hundred stone steps, for 
^the accommodation of foot passengers. Ther^ the dra- 
foons, who were but a sword's length from him, stopped 
short ; for the declivity was so abrupt, that they ventured 
not to follow ; aijd, before they could gain the valley, by 
going round the brow of the hill in the ordinary road, he 
r was far enough beyond their reach. He continued his route 
, unmolested, to Stamford ; from whence, having strengthen- 
ed his picquet by the junction of some militia, he came back 
I again, and, in turn, pursued Governor Tryon in his retreat 
[Ashe rode down the precipice, one ball, of the many fired 
at him, went through his beaver; but Governor Tryon, by 
I Way of compensation for spoiling his hat, sent him, soon af- 
'terwards, as a present, a complete suit of clothes. "t 

The campaign of 1779, which was principally spent in 
strengthening the works at West Point, finished the milita- 
ly career of Putnam. A paralytic affection impaired the ac- 
tivity of his body, and compelled him to quit the army. 

" The remainder of the life of Geneial Putnam was pask 
!«ed in quiet retirement with his family. He experienced 
few interruptions in his bodily health, (except the paralytic 

£ebility with which he was afflicted,) retained full possession 
f his mental faculties, and enjoyed the society of his friends 

*AUen'8 Bivgnraphical Dictionary. fLife of Putnam. 
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ntil the ITtkcTHsf. 1790, vfamke m violeDtlj sMack* 
ed with SB mAammataj disease. Sslisfied from the fiist 
that it vottU pivre aHirtal, he was cahn and resgned, and 
welcomed the approach of death with joj, as a messenger 
sent to caO fain froB a fife of tofl to eTerlasting rest Ob 
thel9thofMaj, 1790, be esded a fife which had been spent 
in cohiYatijig aad defending the soil of has birtli, aged 72 



The late Ser. Dr. Dwight. President of Tale College. wb« 
iw General Putnam intimately, has portrayed his charae- 
ter ikiihfiillT in the following inscription, which is engraTeA 
OB his tomb : — 

Sacred be this Monnment 

to the memory 

<^ 

ISRAEL PUTNAM, ESa 

seidor Major-General in the 

armies of the 

United States of Amehca ; 

who 

was bom at Salem, « 

in the Province of Massachusetts, 

on the 7th day of January, 

A. D. 1718. 

and died 

on the 19th of May, 

A. D. 179a 

Passenger, 

if thou art a Soldier, 

drop a tear over the dust of a 

Hero, wh# 

. ever attentive to the 

lives and happiness of his men, 

dared to lead 

where any dared to follow : 

if a Patriot, 

rememlier the distipguisbed and 

gallant services rendered 

thy country by the 

Patriot wjio sleeps beneath this 

marble ; 

if thou art honest, generous and 

worthy, render a cheedul 
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tribute of respect to 

•a man, whose 

generosity was singular, whose 

honesty was proverbial ; 

who 

raised himself to universal 

esteem, and offices of 

eminent distinction, 

by personal worth, 

and a useful 

life. 



Major-General in the American Army. 

Gen. Schutl£R was a native of' New York, a member of 
<me of the most respectable families in that state, and high* 
ly merits the character of an intelligent and meritorious 
i<^cer. As a private gentleman he was dignified but courte* 
'otts, his manners urbane, and his hospitality unbounded. 
He was justly considered as one of the most distinguished 
ckampions of liberty, and his noble mind soared above de- 
spair, even at a period when he experienced injustice from 
the pubhc} and when darkness and gloom overspread the 
land. He was able, prompt, and decisive, and his conduct, 
in every branch of duty, marked his active industry and rapid 
execution. 

He received his commission from congress, June 19th, 
1776, and was ordered toKake command of the expedition 
against Canada ; but, being taken sick, the command de- 
volved upon Gen. Montgomery. On his recovery, he devo- 
ted his time, and with the assistance of Gen. St. Clair, used 
every efibrt to stay the progress of a veteran and numerous 
inny under Burgoyne, who had commenced his march from 
Canada, on the bold attempt of formingrii junction at Albany 
ivith Sir Henry Clinton. 

The duties of Gen. Schuyler now became laborious, in- 
ricate and complicated. On his arrival at head-quarters he 
ound the army of the north not only too weak for the ob- 
ects intrusted to it, but also badly supplied with arms, 
Rothes and provisions. From a spy he obtained informa- 



tioa Uttt GcMral BngojBe had crrived at Quebec. vA 
mm to take comoittdof the Biiliah force on their contem- 
plated expeditioii. 

" A few days reraored the doiibta whkh might have eiist- 
' ed respectiiif the intentioiis of Burgojne. It was uoderBtood 
that hu army was advaBcing towards the iakea 

- General Schnyler was aensible of the danger whieh 
threatened his department, and made OYery exertioa to 
meet it He Tinted in person the different posts, used the 
ntmost activitj.in obtaining supplies of provisions to enable 
them to hold out i^the event of a siege, and proceeded to 
Albany both fort^e^nrpose of atten^^ to the sappHesand 
of expediting the march of Nixon's brigade, whose arrinl 
was expected ; when he received mtelligence from Ges. 
St. Clair, who was intrusted with the defence of Ticondero- 
ga, that Bnrgoyne had appeared before that place. 

In the coarse of the preceding winter, a plan for pene- 
trating to the Hudsdn from Canada by the way of the lakes, 
was completely digested, and its most minute parts arranged 
in the cabinet of §t James. Gen. Barg<^ne, who assisted 
in forming it, was entrusted with its execution, and was to 
lead a formidable army against Ticonderoga, as soon as the 
season wonld permit. At the same time, a smaller party, tts- 
der CoL St. Legar, composed of Canadians, new raised Amer- 
icans, and a few Europeans, aided by a powerful body of 
Inditfns, was to march from Oswego, to enter the country bj 
the way of Mohawk, and to join the grand army on the 
Hudson. 

The force assigned for this service was such as the Gen* 
era! hinself deemed sufficient ; and, as it was the favoiite 
plan of the minister, no circumstaiice was omitted which 
could give to the numbers ^ploye^ their utmost possibU 
efficacy. The troops were furnished with every military 
equipment which the service required ; the assisting general 
officers were of the first reputation, and the train of artiHe- 
ry, was perhaps, the most powerful ever annexed to an am; 
not more numerous."* 

But valor, perseverance and industry could avail nothing 
against such vast numbers as now assailed the northern ar^ 
my. Ticonderoga was evacuated, and stores,, artillery, 
military equipage, to an immense amount, fell into 
hands of the enemy. 

" Knowing the inferiority of his numbers, an4 tiiaf 

* Aonaal Register. 
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could only hope to save his army by the ropidity of his 
march, General St. Clair reached Charleston, thirty -^mrles 
from Ticonderoga, on the night succeeding the evacuation 
of the fort. 

On the 7th of July, at StiDwater, on his way to Ticond^* 
roga, General Schuyler was inCormed of the evacuation of 
that place ; and on the same day, at Saratoga, the total loss 
of the stores at Skeensborough, was also reported to him. 
— ^From General St. Clair he had heard ^pftfaji^, a^id th^ 
mostserious fears were entertained for tMarmy command- 
ed by that officer. His force after being joined by Col. 
Long, consisted of about fifteen hundred continental troops, 
and the same number of mihtia. They were dispirited l^ 
defeat, without tents, badly armed, and had lost a great part 
of their stores and baggage. Th^t part of the country was 
generally much alarmed, and even those who were well 
alfected discovered, as is usud in such circumstances, more 
inclination to take care of themselves, than to join the 
army. 

In this gloomy state of things, it is impossible that any 
officer could have used piore diligence or judgment than 
was displayed by Schuyler. ^ 

After the evacuation of Fort Anne, Burgoyne found it 
'absolutely necessary to suspend for a ^me idl further pur- : 
suit, and to give his army some refreshment. 

In the present state of things, unable even to look the 
enemy in the face, it was of unspeakable importance to the 
American general ^to gain time. This short and unavoida- 
ble interval from action, therefore, was seized by Schuyler* 
whose head quarters^^ere at Fort JSichvard, and used to the 
utmost advantage. 

The country between Skeensborough and Fort Edward 
was almost entirely unsettied, covered with thick woods, of 
a surface extremely rough, and much intersected with 
creeks and morasses. As far as Fort Anne, Wood-creek 
was navigable with batteaux ; and artillery, military stores, 
\ provisions, and heavy baggage might ^transported up it. 

The first moments of rest, while "Burgoyne was reassem^ 
bling his forces at Skeensborough, were employed by Schuy- 
ler in destroying the navigation of Wood-creek by sinking 
numerous impediments in its course; and in breaking up 
the bridges, and otherwise rendering impassible the roads 
over which the British army must necessanly march. He 
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was also indefatigable in driving all the live stock out of the 
•way, and in bringing from Fort George to Fort Edward, 
ammunition and other military stores which had been depos- 
ited at that place, of which his army was in much need, and 
■•which it was essential to bring away before the British could 
remove their gun-boats a,nd artillery into the lak^, and pos- 
sess themselves of the fort. 

While thus endeavoring to obstruct the march of the en- 
. emy, he was not inattentive to the best means of strength* 
ening his own army. R,e-inforcements of regular troops 
were earnestly solicited. The militia of New-England and 
New-York were called for, and all his influence in the sur- 
rounding country was exerted to reanimate the people, 
and to prevent their defection from the American cause. 

The evacuation of Ticonderoga was a shock for wiich 
no part of the United Sfates was prepared. Neither the 
strength of the invading army nor of the garrison, had been 
any where understood. The opinion was common that no 
re-enforcements had arrived at Quebec that spring, in which 
ease it was believed that no more than five thousand men 
could be spared from the defence of Canada. Those new 
raised regiments of New-!^gland and New-York, which had ; 
been alloted to the northern department, had been .report- 
ed, and were beheved by the commander in chief, and by con- \ 
gress, as well as by the community at large, to contain a much i 
greater number of eflfectives than they were found actually to 
comprehend. In additon to these, the officer commanding j 
the garrison, was empowered i;o call to his aid such bodies of | 
militia as he might deem necessary for the defence of his post, 
A very few days before the place was invested, General 
Schuyler, from an inspection of the muster rolls, had stated 
the garrison to amount to ^ve thousand m^n, and tlie supply 
of provisions to be abundant. When, therefore, it was un- 
derstood that a place, on the fortifications of which much 
money and labor had been expended ; which was considered 
as the key to the whole western country, and supposed to 
contain a garrison nearly equal to the. invading army, hadj 
.been abandoned without a siege ; that an immense train of ar- 
tillety) consisting of one hundred and twenty-eight pieces, 
and all the baggage, military stores, and provisions, had either 
ffiUlen into the hands of the enemy, or been destroyed ; that 
the army on its retreat 'had been attacked, defeated, and 
dispersed ; astonishment pervaded all ranks of men ; and 
die conduct of the officers was almost universally condemn- 
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ed. Congress directed a recall of all the generals of the 
department, .and an inquiry into their conduct Through 
New-England especially » the most malignant aspersions 
were cast on them ; and Creneral Schuyler, who, from some 
unknown cause, had never been viewed with favor in that 
part of the continent, was involved in the common charge 
of treachery, to which this accumulation of unlooked fonr 
calamity was very generally attribured- by the mass of Che 
people. 

On the representations of General Washington, the recall 
of the officers was suspended until he should be of opinion 
that the state of things would admit of such a measure ; 
and on a very full inquiry afterwards made into the conduct 
of the generals, they were acquitted of all blame. 

When the resolutions were passed, directing an inquiry 
into the conduct of Schuyler and St. Clair, appointing a 
committee to report on the mode of conducting the inquiry, 
and, in the. meanwhile, recalling them and all the brigadiers 
vho ba4 served in that department. General Washington 
was requested to name a successor to Schuyler. On his * 
expressing a wish to decline this nomination, and represent- 
ing the inconvenience of removing all the general officers ; 
Gates was again directed to repair thither, and take the 
(Command ; and the resolution to recall the brigadiers was • 
suspended, until the commander in chief should be of opinion 
that it might be carried into effect with safety. 

Schuyler retained the command until the arrival of Gates, 
which was about the 21st of August, and continued his 
exertions to restore the affairs of the department, which ' 
bad been so much depressed by U{e losses consequent on 
the evacuation of Ticonderoga. That officer felt acutely 
the disgrace of being recalled in this critical and interesting 
Jtate of the campaign. " It is," said he in a letter to the 
!:ommander in cliief, " matter of extreme chagrin to me, to 
ie deprived of the command at a time when, soon if ever, 
ve shatt probably be enabled to face the enemy ; when we 
ire on the point of taking ground*, where they must attack 
o a disadvantage, should our force be inadequate to facing 
hem in the field ; when an opportunity will in all probabili- 
Y occur, in which I might evince that I am no^ what oon- 
Tess have too plainly insinuated by the resolution taking 
be command from me.'* 

* The islands on the north of the Mohawk. 

25 
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If errCff be attributed to the evacuation of TicoudeiFq^ 
certainly no portion of it waaxommitted by Schuyler. His 
removal from the command was probably unjust and severe, 
as the measure respected himself."* 

The patriotism and magnanimity displayed by the ex-geih 
eral, on this occasion, does him lu^ honor. All that could 
have been effected, to impede the progress of the Britisli 
army, had been done already. Bridges were broken up, 
cause-ways destroyed, trees felled in every direction to re-' 
tard the conveyance of stores and artillery. 

" On Gates' arrival, General Schuyler, without the slight- 
est indication of ill-humor, resigned his command, commu- 
nicated all the intelligence he possessed, and put every in- . 
teresting paper into his hands, simply adding, ' I have done i. 
all that could be done, as far as the means were in mypov- ^ 
er, to injure the enemy, and to inspire confidence in die sol- 
diers of our own army, and I flatter myself with some suc- 
cess ; but the palm of victory is denied me, and it is left to 
Su, General, to reap . the fruits of my labors. I will not 
1, however, to second your views ; and my devotion to my j 
country will cause me with alacrity to obey all your orders.' 
He performed his promise, and faithfuUy did his duty, till i 
the surrender of Burgoyne put an end to the contest. ^ 

Another anecdote is recorded to his honor. Gen. Bur- 
goyne, dining with Gen. Gates immediately after the con- 
vention of Saratoga, and hearing General Schuyler named 
among the officers presented to him, thought it necessary to 
apologize fo» the destruction of his elegant mansion a few 
days before, by his orders. * Make no excuses, General/ 
was the reply, ' I feel myself more than compensated by the 
pleasure of meeting you at this table.* '*t 

The court of inquiry, instituted on the conduct of Gen- 
erals Schuyler and St. Clair, resulted with the highest honor 
to them. 

Gen. Schuyler, though not invested with any distinct com*- 
mand, continued to render important services in the tnilita^ 
ry transactions of New- York, until the close of the war. 

He was a member of the old congress ; and represented 
the state of New- York in the senate of the United States, 
when the present government commenced its operations' , 
In 1797 he was again appointed a senator. j 

'*' MarshalPs Life of Wa^iagton. 
Garden^s Aoecdotes. ' 
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He died at Albany, November 18th, 180.4^ in the seKenty- 
third y^ar of his ege. 
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Brigadier-General in the American Army. 

General Stark was a native of New-Hampshire, and 
was born in Londonderry, August 17th, 1728. From his 
eady youth he had been accustomed to the alarm of war, 
having lived in that part of the country which was continu- 
ally subject to the incursions of the savages. While a child 
he was captured by them, and adopted as one of their own ; 
but after a few years was restored. 

Arrived at manhood, his manners were plain, honest and 
severe ; excellently calculated for the benefit of society in 
the private walks^ of life : and as a courageous and heroic 
soldier, he is entitled to a high ranfe among those who have 
been crowned with unfading lasrels, and to whom a large 
share of glory is justly due. He was captain pf a company 
of rangers in the provincial service, during the French war 
m 1755. 

From the commencement of the difficulties with the 
mother country, until the closing scene of the revolution, 
our country found in Genei^al Stark one of its most reso- 
lute, independent and persevering defenders. The first call 
of his country found him ready. When the report of Lex- 
ington battle reached him, he was engaged at work in his 
saw-mill : fired with indignation and a martial spirit, he im- 
mediately seized his musket, and with a band of heroes pro- 
ceeded to Cambridge. The morning after his arrival he 
received a colonel's commission, and availing himself of his 
own popularity, and the enthusiasm of the day, in two 
hours he enlisted eight hundred men. On the memorable 
i7th of June, at Breed's Hill, Colonel Stark, at the head of 
his back-woodsmen of New-Hampshire, poured on the ene- 
my that deadly fire from a sure aim, which effected such re- 
markable destruction in their ranks, and compelled them 
twice to retreat. • During the whole of this dreadful con- 
flict. Colonel Stark evinced that consummate bravery and 
intrepid zeal, which entitle his name to perpetual remem^ 
brance. ♦ 
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His c^hit pervaded his native state, and excited them l<> 
the most patriotic efforts. The British General Burgoyne, 
in one of his letters, observes, — ** That the Hampshire 
Grants, almost unknown in the last vear, now abound in the 
most active and most rebellious race on the continent, and I 
hang like a gathering storm upon my left." j 

Distinct &om his efforts in rallying the energies of his \ 
native state, he obtained great credit in the active operations 
of the field. At thSt gloomy period of the revolution, the 
retreat of Washington -through New- Jersey in 1776, wh6n 
the saviour of our country, apparently deserted of Heaven 
and by his country, with the few gallant spirits who gather- 
ed the closer around him in that dark hour, precipitately fled 
before an imperious and victorious enemy — it was on this 
occasion, that the persevering valor of Stark enrolled him 
among the firm and resolute defenders of their country ; 
and, vidth them, entitles him to her unceasing gratitude. 

But as he fearlessly shared with Washington the dark and 
gloomy night of defeat, §p also he participated with him in 
the joy of a bright morn^ of victory and hope. In the ! 
successful enterprise against Trenton, Stark, then a Golo- j 
nel, acted a conspicuous part, and covered himself with glo- 
ry. General Wilkinson in his memoirs says, — " I must not 
withhold due praise from the dauntless Stark, who dealt 
death wherever he found resistance, and broke down all op- 
position befc»re him." 

Soon afler this affair, Golonel Stark, from some supposed 
injustice towards him on the part of congress, quitted the 
continental service, and returned to New-Hampshire. 

" When he was urged by the government of New-Hamp- 
shire to take the command of their militia, he refused, un- 
less he should be at liberty to serve or not, under a conti- 
nental officer, as he should judge proper. It was not a time 
for debate, and it was known that the militia would follow 
wherever Stark would lead. The assembly therefore in- 
vested him mth a separate command, and gave him orders 
to " repair to Charlestown, on Connecticut River ; there to 
consult -with a committee of the New-Hampshire Grants, 
respecting his future operations, and the supply of his men 
with provisions ; to take the command of the militia, and 
march into the Grants ; to act^int^onjunction with the troopt i 
of that new state, or any other of the states, or of the Uni- \ 
« ted States, or separat^y, as it should appear expedient to ' 
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liiin; for the ptotection of the people, and the annoyance 
of the enemy."* 

Agreeably to his orders, Stark proceeded in a few days to 
Charlestown ; his men very readily followed ; and as fast 
as they arrived, he sent them forward to join the troops of 
Vermont under Colonel Warner, who had taken his situa* 
tion at Manchester. At that place he joined Warner with 
about 800 men from New-Hampshire, and found another 
body of men from Vermont, who put themselves under his 
command ; and he was at the head of fourteen hundred 
men. Most of them had been in the two former campaigns, 
and well officered ; and were in every respect a body of 
very good troops. Schuyler repeatedly urged Stark to join 
the troops under his command ; but he declined complying. 
He was led to this conduct not only by the reasons which 
have been mentioned, but by a difference of ppinion as to 
the.best method of opposing Burgoyne. Schuyler wished 
to collect all the American troops in the front, to prevent 
Burgoyne from marching on to Albany. Stark was of opin- 
ion that the surest way to check Burgoyne was to have a bo- 
dy of men- on his rear ; ready to fall upon him in that quar- 
ter, whenever a favorable opportunity should present. — 
The New-England militia had not formed a high opinion of 
Schuyler, as a general ; and Stark meant to keep himself in 
a situation, in which he might embrace any favorable oppor- 
timity for action, either in conjunction with him, or other- 
wise ; and with that view intended to hang on the rear of 
the British troops, and embrace the first opportunity which 
should. present, to make an attack upon that quarter. But 
Stark assured Schuyler that he would join in anyomcasures 
necessary to promote the public good, but wiAed to avoid 
uiy thing- that was not consistent with his own honor ; and 
if it was thought necessary, he woulc^ march to his camp. 
He wrote particularly, that he would lay aside all private 
resentment, when it appeared in opposition to the publio 
good. But in the midst of these protestations, he was watch* 
jng for an opportunity to discover his courage and patriot* 
ism, by falling upon some part of Burgoynte't army. 

While the American army was thus assuming a mor^ 
espectable appearance. General Burgoyne was making ver 
7 slow advances towards Albany. From the twenty-eighth 
^ July to the fifteenth of August, the British Army w.ad 

* Belknap^s Hhtory of New-HaropAire. 

2&» 
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continuaUy employed in bringing forward batteaux, provis- 
ions and ammunition, from Fort George to the first naviga- 
ble part of Hudson's River; a distance. of not more than 
eighteen miles. The labor was excessive : the Europeans \ 
were but little acquainted with the methods of perfonmng 
it to advantage, and the effect was in no degree equivalciBt ' 
to the expense of labor and time. With all the efforts that 
Burgoyne could make, encumbered with his artillery and 
baggage, his labors were inadequate to the purpose of sup- 
plying the army with provisions for its* daily consumption, 
and the establishment of the necessary magazines. And af- 
ter his utmost exertions for fifteen days, there wasnotaboye 
four days* provisions in the store, nor above ten batteauxin 
Hudson's River. 

In such circumstances, the British general found that it 
would be impossible to procure sufficient supplies of -pro- 
visions by the way of Fort George, and determined to re- , 
plenish his own magazines, at the expense of those of the 
Americans. Having received information that a large quan- 
tity of stores were laid up at Bennington, and guarded*only ! 
by the miUtia, he formed the design of surprising that place: 
and was made to believe that as soon as a detachment of the 
royal army should appear in that quarter, it would receive i 
effectual assistance from a large body of loyalists, who only 
waited for the appearance of a support, and would in that 
event come forward and aid the royal cause. FulLof these 
expectations, he detached Colonel Baum, a German officer, 
with a select body of troops, to surprise the place. His 
force consisted Of about five hundred regular troops, some 
Canadians, and more than one hundred Indians, with two 
light pieces#f artillery. To facilitate their operations, and 
to be ready to take advantage of the success of the detach* 
ment, the royal army moved along the east bank of Hud- 
son's River and encamped nearly opposite to Saratoga ; 
having at the same time thrown a bridge of rafts over the 
river, by which the army passed to that place. With a view 
to support Baum, if it sould be found necessary, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Breyihan's corps, consisting of the Brunswick 
grenadiers, light-infantry and chasseurs, were posted at 
Battenkill. 

General Stark having received information that a party 
of Indians were at Cambridge, sent Lieutenant-Colonel 
Greg, on August the thirteenth, with a party of two hun- 
dred men, to stop their progress. Towards night he was 
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mfonned by express that a large body of regulars was in 
the rear of the Indians, and advancing towards Bennington. 
On thb intelligence. Stark drew together his brigadoi and 
the militia that were at hand, and sent on to Manchester to 
Colonel Warner, to bring on his regiment ; he sent express- 
es at the same time to the neighboring militia, to join him 
with the utmost speed. On the morning of the fourteenth 
he marched with his troops, and at the distance of seven 
miles he met Greg on tlie retreat, and the enemy within a 
mile of him. Stark drew up his troops in order of battle ; 
but the enemy coming in sight, halted upon a very advanta- 
geous piece of ground. — Baum perceived the Americans 
were too strong to be attacked with his present force,- and 
sent an express to Burgoyne with an account of his situa- 
tion, and to have Breyman march immediately to support 
him. In the mean time small parties of the Americans 
kept up a skirmish with the enemy, killed and wounded 
thtfty of them, vnth two of their Indian chiefs, without any 
loss to themselves. — The ground the Americans had taken^ 
was unfavorable for a general action, and Stark retreated 
about a mile and encamped. A council of war was held, 
and it was agreed to send two detachments upon the ene* 
I my's rear, while the rest of the troops should make an at- 
tack upon their front. The next day the weather was rainy, 
and though it prevented a general actioii, there were fre- 
quent skirmishings in small parties, which proved favorable 
and encouraging to the Americans. 

On August the sixteenth, in the morning. Stark was join- 
ed by Colonel Sjrmonds and a body ' of militia from Berk- 
shire, and proceeded to attack the enemy, agreeably to the 
plan. which had been concerted. Colonel Baum in the 
mean time had entrenched, on an advantageous piece of 
ground near St. Koicks miUs, on a branch of Hoosic River ; 
and rendered his post as strong as his circumstances and 
situation would admit. Colonel Nichols was detached with 
two hundred men to the rear of his left, Col. Herrick, mih 
three hundred men to the jrear of his right ; both were to 
join, and then make the attack. Colonel Hubbard and 
Stickney, with two hundred more were ordered on the right, 
and one hundred were advanced towards the front to draw 
the attention of the enemy that way. About three o'clock 
in the afternoon the troops had taken their situation, and 
were ready to commence the action. While Nichols and 
[Herrick were Bringing their troops together, the Indians 
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were alarmed at the prospect, and pushed off between tk 
two corps ; but received a fire as they were psissing, by 
which three of them were killed, and two wounded. Ni- 
chols then began .the attack, and was followed by all the 
other divisions ; those in the front immediately advanced, 
and in a few minutes the action became general. It lasted 
about two hours, and was like one continued peal of thuD- 
der. Baum made a brave defence ; and the German dra- 
goons, after they had expended their ammunition, led by 
their colonel, charged with their swords, but they were soon 
overpowered. Their works were carried on all sides, their ' 
two pieces of cannon were taken, Colonel Baum^ himself 
was mortally wdunded and taken prisoner, and all his men, 
except a few who had escaped into the woods, were eitbet 
killed or taken prisoners. Having completed the business 
by taking the whole party, the militia began to disperse, and 
look out for plunder. But in a few minutes Stark received 
information that a large re-inforcement was on th^ march, { 
and within two miles of him. Fortunately at that moment 
Colonel Warner came up with his regiment from Manches- 
ter. This brave and experienced officer commanded-a re- 
giment of continental troops, which had been raisecl in^ 
Vermont Mortified that he had not been in the former ^ 
engagement, he instantly led on his men against Breyman, 
and began the second engagement. Stark collected the.: 
militia as soon as possible and pushed on to his assistance. I 
The action became general, and the battle continued obsti- : 
nate on both sides till sunset, when the Germans were forced I 
to give way, and were pursued till dark.— They left their twa ; 
field-pieces behind, and a considerable number were made ' 
prisoners. They retreated in the best manner they co\ild,i 
improving the advantages of the evening and night, te | 
which alone their escape was ascribed. 

In these actions the Americans took four brass field* 
pieces, twelve brass drums, two hundred and fifty dragooa 
swords, four ammunition waggons, and about seven hundred 
prisoners, with their arms and accoutrements. Two hun-. 
dred and seven men were found dead upon the spot, the num> i 
bers of wounded were unknown. The loss of the Americans' 
was but small ; thirty were slain, and about forty were woun^ 
ed. Stark was not a little pleased to have so fair an opportuni^ 
ty to vindicate his own conduct. He had now shown that m 
neglect from congress had made him disaffected to th^ A- 
mercan cause, and that he had rendered a much more im^Tt- 
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ant silica than he could have done by joining 8cbiiyl6r» and 
remaising inactive in his camp. Congress embraced the op* 
portimity to assign to him his rank, and though he had not 
given to them any account of his victory, or wrote to them 
at all upon the subject, on October the fourth, they resolved, 
— " That the thanks of Congress be presented to General 
Stark of the New-Hampshire militia, and *the officers and 
troops under his command, for their brave and successful 
attack upon, and signal victory over the enemy in their lines 
at Bennington : and that Brigadier Stark be appointed a 
brigadier-general in the army of the United States/' And 
never were thanks more deserved, or more wisely given tOy^ • y 
a military officer."* ^ f v^^X 

In his official account of the affair, Gen* Stark thus 
writes :^-'' It lasted two hours, the hottest, I ever saw in my 
lift ; it represented one continual clap of thunder ; how- 
ever, the enemy were obliged to give way, . and leave their 
[field pieces, and all their baggage behind them ; they were 
dl environed within two breast-works with artillery ; hut our 
martial courage proved too strong for them, I then gave 
4lfdeTs to rally again, in order to secure the victory ; but in 
>t'few minutes was informed that there' was a large reinforce- 
ment on their march, within two miles. Colonel Warner's 
regiment, luckily coming up at the moment, renewed the at- 
tack with fresh vigor. I pushed forward as many of the 
men as I could to their assistance ; the battle continued ob- 
stinate on both sides until sunset ; the enemy was obliged 
to retreat ; we pursued them till dark, and had day lasted 
in hour longer, should have taken the whole body of them." 

" On what small events does the popular humor and mil- 
itary success depend 1 The capture of one thousand Ger- 
mans by General Washington at Trenton, had served to 
vake up, and save the whole continent. The exploit of 
Stark at Bennington, operated with the same kind of influ- ^ 
^ice, and produced a similar effect. This victory waB the 
first event that had proved encouraging to the Americans in 
the northern department, since the death of Gen. Mont- 

Emery.< Misfortune had succeeded misfortune, and defeat 
dfoUowed defeat from that period until now. The pre- 
sent instance was the £rst, in which victory had quitted the 
royal standard, or seemed even to be wavering. She was 
|ft>w found with the American arms, and the effect seemed 

* Williams' Vermont, 
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in fkct to be greater than the cause. It raised the spirit ol 
the country to an uncommon degree of animation ; and by 
shewing the militia what they could perform, rendered them 
willing and desirous to turn out and try what fortunes would 
await their exertions. It had a still greater effect on the | 
royal army. The British generals were surprised to hear 
that an enemy, whom they had contemplated with no other 
fbelings than those of contempt, should all at once wake 
up, and discover much of the spirit of heroism. To ad- 
vance upon the mouth of cannon, to attack fortified hnes* to 
carry strong entrencliments, were exploits which they siq>- 
posed belonged exclusively to the armies of kings. To see 
a body of American militia, ill dressed, but little disciplined.; 
without cannon, armed only with farmer's guns without bay- 
onets, and who had been accustomed to fly at their approach; 
that such men should force the entrenchments, capture the 
cannon, kill and make prisoners of a large body of the^ 
royal army, was a matter of indignation, astonishment, and 
surprise."* 

" General Stark volunteered his services under Gen. 
Gates at Saratoga, an^ assisted in the council which stipula- 
ted the surrender of General Burgoyne, nor did he relin-i 
quish his valuable services till he could greet his native 
country as an Independent Empire. Gen. Stark was of th<^ 
middle stature, not formed by nature to exhibit an erect 
soldierly mien. His manners were ft'ank, and unassuming^ 
but he manifested a peculiar sort of eccentricity and neg& 
gence, which precluded all display of personal dignity, and 
seemed to place him' among those of ordinary rank in life 
His character as a private citizen was unblemished, and bil 
was ever held in respect. For the last few years of bil 
life, he enjoyed a pecuniary bounty from the govermnent 
He lived to the advanced age of ninety-three years eight 
months and twenty four days, and died May 8tb, 1822."t 

♦Williams' Vermont, 
f Thatcher's Journal. 
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M9Jor General in the American Army. 

Gen. St. Clair was a soldier from his birth. At an early 
[ge, while the independent states were yet British coloniee, 
le entered the royal American army, and was commissioned 
IS an ensign. He was actively engaged, during the French 
Irir, in the army of Gen. Wolf, and was in the battle carry- 
Dj a pair of colours, in which that celebrated commander 
rasslain, on the Plains of AJ)raham. He was highly esti- 
Mited, by the distinguished commapders under whom he 
BTved, as a young officer of merit, capable of obtaining a 
ligh grade of military reputation. 

" After the peace of '63, he sold out, and entered into 
fade, for which the generosity of his nature utterly disquali* 
'cd him ; he, of course, soon became disgusted with a 
profitless pursuit, and having married, after several vicissi- 
iides of fortune, he located himself in Ligonier valley, west 
*f the Alleghany Mountain, and near the ancient route from 
^iladelphia to Pittsburgh. 

In this situation the American revolution found him, sur- 
Junded by a rising family, in the enjoyment of ease and in* 
ependence.with the fairest prospects of affluent fortune, 
^e foundation of which had been already established by 
18 intelligence, industry and enterprize. 

From this peaceful abode, these sweet domestic enjoy- 
>6nts, and the flattering prospects which accompanied them, 
e was drawn by the claims of a troubled country. A man 
Down to have been a military officer, and distinguished for 
Bowledge and integrity, could not,. in those times be con- 
Baled even by his favorite moimtains, and therefore, with- 
Qt application or expectation on his part, he received the 
ammission of a Colonel in the month of December, 1776, 
>f ether with a letter from President Hancock, pressing him 
^repair immediately to Philadelphia. He obeyed the sum- 
*>n8, and took leave not only of his wife and children, but 

effect of his fortune, to embark in the cause of liberty and 
e united colonies. — In six weeks he completed the levy 

a regiment of 760 men ; six companies of which march? 
1 in season to join our troops before Quebec ; he followed 
'^1^ the other four in May, and after the unlucky affair at 
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Three Rivers, byhisdounsel to Gen. Sullivan at Sorel,lie 
saved the army we had in Canada."* 

The active and persevering habits of St Clair, and the 
miUtafy knowledge, as displayed by him during the Canadi- 
<in campaign, brought him into high repute, and he was sub- 
sequently promoted to the rank of major-general On all 
occasions he supported an honorable distinction, and shar- 
ed largely in the confidence and friendship of the comman- 
der in chief 

The misfortunes attending the early military operati<»d 
of the northern campaign of 1777, did. not fail to bring re- 
proach upon the characters of those who conducted it. 
The loss of Ticonderoga and Fort Independence, and the 
subsequent retreat of Gen. St. Clair, cast a gloom over the 
minds of patriotic men, and in their consequences gave rise' 
to the maUgnant passions of the human heart, which were 
put in motion to depreciate the worth, impair the influence^ 
and destroy the usefulness of Generals Schuyler and Si 
Clair. It was proclaimed that they were traitors to their 
country, and acted in concert with the enemy ; and the ig- 
norant and the credulous were led to believe that they had 
received an immense treasure in silver balls, fired by Bur- 
goyne into St. Clair's camp, and by his order picked up and 
transmitted to Schuyler, at Fort George 1 ! Extravagant as 
was this tale, it was implicitly believed. 

At the time of the evacuation of Ticonderoga by St 
Clair, which so much exasperated the people, Gen. Schuy* 
ler was absent upon a different duty, and was totally igno- 
rant of the fact, though the commanding officer in that dis- 
trict. Gen. St. Clair, in accordance with the opinion of a 
council of war, ordered the movement on his own responsi- 
bihty, and thereby saved the state of New- York from Brit- 
ish domination, and his gallant army firom capture. Stung 
with the injustice of a charge against Gen. Schuyler, for as 
act for which he alone was responsible, he magnanimously 
wrote the following letter to the Hon. John Jay, on the sub- 
ject : — 

''Moses' Creek, July 25, 1776. 
• Sir, • 

<* General Schuyler was good enough to read to me part 
of a letter he received last night firom you. I cannot recot- 

** Wilkinson's Memoirs. 
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^ lect that any of my officers ever asked my reasons for leav- 
ing Ticonderoga ; but as I have found the measure muc^ 
decried, I have often expressed myself in this manner : — 
*' That as to myself I was perfectly easy ; I was conscious of 
the uprightness and propriety of my conduct, and despised 
the vague censure of an uninformed populace ;" but had no 
allusion to an order from Gen. Schuyler for my justification, 
because no such order existed. 

" The calumny thrown on Gen. Schuyler, on account of 
ttiat matter, has given me great uneasiness. I assure you, 
Sir, there never was any thing more cruel and unjust ; for 
Be knew nothing of the matter until it was over, more than 
I you did at JCingston. It was done in consequence of a 
'Consultation with the other general officers, without the pos- 
sibility of General Schtlyler's concurrence ; and had the 
opinion of that council been contrary to what it was, it 
would nevertheless have taken place, because I knew it to 
be impossible to defend the post with our dumbers. 

" In my letter to congress from Fort, Edward, in which I 
gave them an account of the retreat, is this paragraph : — 
' It was my original design to retreat to this place, that I 
might be betwixt General Burgoyjie and the inhabitants, 
and that the militia might have something in this quarter to 
collect to. It is now ejected, and the militia are coming 
in, so that I have the most sanguine hopes that .the progress 
of the enemy will be checked, and I may have the satisfac- 
■ tion to experience, that although I have lost a post, I havt 
^fventually saved a state.' 

! " Whether my conjecture is right, or not, is uncertain ; 
but had our army been made prisoners, which it certainly 
would have been, the state of New- York would have been 
much mo^^xposed at present. 

" I proposed to Gen. Schuyler, on my arrival at Fort Ed- 
Ward, to have sent a note ^ to the printer, to assure the peo- 
ple he had no part in abandoning what they considered their 
strong holds ; he thought it was not so proper at that time, 
but it is no more than what I owe to truth and to hiin to de- 
clare, that he was totally unacquainted with the m&tter : 
and I should be very glad that this letter, or any part of it 
you may think proper to communicate, may convince the 
unbelieving. Simple unbelief is easily and soon convinced, 

26 
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but when malice or envy occasions it, it is needless to at* 
tempt conviction. 
*• I am» Sir, 

•' Your very humble, 

•' and obedient servant, 
- ARTHUR ST. CLAIR. 
" Hon. John Jay." 

Congress, yielding to personal prejudices, and the popu- 
lar outcry, produced by the evacuation of that post, they 
passed the following resolutions : — 

'* Resolved, That an inquiry be made into the reasons 
of the evacuation of Ticonderog^ and Mount Indepen- 
dence, "and into the conduct of the general officers who 
w^ere in the northern department at the time of the evacu- 
ation. 

" Resolved, That Major-General St Clair, who comman- 
ded at Ticonderoga and Mount Independence, forthwith re- 
pair to head-quarters." 

The conduct of congress towards this respectable, able 
and faithful servant of the republic, was considered alto- 
gether unwarrantable, and, in the result, drew great and de- 
served odium on its authors. 

After holding St. Clair in cruel suspense for more than a 
year, he was permitted to appear before a general court 
martial, which passed the following sentence of acquittal. : — 

" Quaker-HUl, Sept, 29» 1778. 
" The court having duly considered the charges against 
Major-General St. Clair, and the evidence, ^reimaniinouslif 
of opinion, that he is not guilty of either of me charges 
preferred against him, and do unanimously acquit him of all 
and every of them with the highest honor. 

" B. LINCOLN, 
Maj. Gen. and President 

From this time, Gren. St. Clair continued in the service 
of his country until the close of the war. Soon after the 
establishment of the national government. Gen. St. Clair 
was appointed Governor of the North West Territory. Bat 
he did not long enjoy the calm and quiet of civil life. The 
repeated success of the Indians, on the western frontier^ 
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liad emboldened them to repeat and extend their incursions 
to an alarming degree. 

"The frontiers were in a most deplorable situation. For 
their relief, congress sanctioned the raising of an additional 
regiment ; and the President was authorized to cause a bo- 
dy of two thousand men, under the denomination of levies, . 
to be raised for six months, and to appoint a major-general, 
and a brigadier-general, to continue in command as long as 
he should think their services necessary. St. Clair, who 
was then governor of the territory, north-west of the Ohio, 
and, as such, officially the negotiator with the adjacent In- 
dians, was appointed commander-in-chief of this new milita- 
ry establishment. Though every exertion was made to re- 
cruit and forward the troops, they were not assembled in the 
neighborhood of Fort Washington, until the month of Sep- 
tember ; nor was the establishment then completed. 

The object of the expedition was, to destroy the Indian 
villages, on- the Miami ; to expel the savages from that coun- 
try ; and to connect it with the Ohio, by a chain of posts. — 
The regulars, proceeding northwardly, from the Ohio, estab- 
lished, at proper intervals, two forts, one named Hamilton, 
and the other Jefferson, as places of deposit and security. 
^flThese were garrisoned with a small force ; and the main 
body of the army, about two thousand menj advanced to- 
wards the Indian settlements. As they approached the ene- 
my, about sixty militia-men deserted, in a body. To prevent 
the mischiefs, hkely to result from so bad an example, Ma- 
jor Hamtramck was despatched, with the first regiment, to 
pursue the deserters. The army was reduced, by tliis de- 
tachment, to about fourteen , hundred effective men; but, 
nevertheless, proceeded on their march, and encamped, on 
elevated ground, about 15 miles south of the Maimi. iThe 
Indians commenced an attack on the militia in front. These 
instantly fled in disorder, and rushing into the camp, occa- 
sioned confusion among the regulars. The officers of the 
latter exerted themselves to restore order ; but with very 
inconsiderable success. The Indians improved the ad van- 
tage they had gained. They were seldom seen, but in the 
act of springing from one cover to another ; for they fired 
from the ground, or under shelter of the woods. , Advan^ 
cing in this manner, close to the lines of their adversaries, 
and almost to the mouths of their field-pieces, they continu- 
ed the contest, with great firmilfess and intrepidity. 

Gep. St. Clair, though suffering under a painful disease. 
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and unable to mount or dismount ahorse, without assistance, 
delivered his orders with judgment, and perfect self-posses- 
sion. The troops had not been in service long enough to 
acquire discipline ; and the want of it increased the difficul- 
ty of reducing them to order, after they had been broken. 
The officers, in their zeal to change the face of affairs, ex- 
posed themselves to imminent danger, and fell in great niun- 
bers. Attempts were made to retrieve the fortune of the 
day, by the use of the bayonet. Col. Darkfe made a success- 
ful charge on a part of the enemy, and drove them four hun- 
dred yards ; but they soon rallied. In the mean time. Gen. 
Butler was mortally wounded. Almost all the artillerists 
were killed, and their guns seized, by the eneiiiy. Col. 
Darke again charged with the bayonet, and the artillery was 
recovered. While the Indians were driven back in cue 
point, they kept up their fire from every other, with fatal ef- 
fect. Several corps charged the Indians with partial suc- 
cess ; but no general impression was made upon them. 

To save the remnant of his army, was all that could be 
done by St. Clair. After some hours of sharp fighting, a re- 
treat took place. The Indians pursued, for about four miles, 
when tljeir avidity for plunder called them back to the camp, 
to share the spoil. The vanquished troops fled about thirtf 
miles, to Fort Jefferson. There they met Major Hamtramck, 
with the first regiment ; but this additional force would not 
warrant an attempt to turn about, and 'face the victors. The 
wounded were left there, and the army retreated to Fort 
Washington. 

The loss in this defeat was great ; and particularly so 
among the officers. Thirty eight of these were killed on the 
field ; and five hundred and ninety-three non-commissioned 
officers and privates were slain or missing. Twenty-one 
commissioned officers and upwards of one hundred privates 
were wounded. Among the dead was the gallant General 
Butler, who had repeatedly distinguished himself in the war 
of the revolution. Several other brave officers, who had 
successfully fought for the independence of their country, 
fell on this fatal day. Among the wounded, were Lieuten- 
ant-Colonels Gibson and Darke, Major Butler, and Adjutant 
Sargent, officers of distinguished merit. Neither the num- 
ber of Indians engaged, nor their loss, could be exactly as- . 
certained. Jfhe former was supposed to be from one thou- 
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s&ta<3[ to fif*te<?ii kundred, and the latter far short of what was 
sustained by St. Clair's army."* 

Shortly after this unfortunate expedition, Gen. St. Clair 
resigned his commission in the army, sfcd retired into pri- 
vate life, and thus remained until the close of his life, Au* 
gitst 31st, 1818, 
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Major-Geoerat in the American Army. 

General Scllivan was a native of New-Hampshire, 
where he resided before the revolution, and attained to a 
nigh degree of eminenc.e in the profession of the law. He 
was a member of the first coiigress in 1774, but on the com- 
mencement of hostilities, preferring a military commission, 
he relinquished the fairest prospects of fortune and fame, and 
appeared among the most ardent patriots, and intrepid war- 
riors. 

In 1775 he was appointed a brigadier-general, and imme- 
diately joined the army at Cambridge, and soon after ob- 
tained the command on Winter Hill. The next year he 
Was ordered to Canada, and on the death of Gen. Thomas, 
the command of the army devolved on him. The situation 
t>f the army in that quarter, was inexpressibly distressing ; 
destitute of clothing, dispirited by defeat, and constant fa- 
tigue, and a large proportion of tlie troops sick with the 
small pox. " By his great exertions and judicious manage- 
ment he meliorated the condition of the array, and obtained 
general applause. On his retiring from that commend, Ju- 
fy 12, 1776, the field officers thus addressed him. ** It is to 
you, sir, the pubhc are indebted for the preservation of thcfir 
property in Canada. It is to you we owe our safety thus 
far. Your humanity will call forth the sileni tear, and the 
grateful ejaculation of the sick. Your universal impartiali- 
fy, will force the applause of the wearied soldier." 

In August, 1776, he was promoted to the rank of ma,jar- 
greneral, and soon after, was with Major-General Lord Stir- 
dng, captured by the British in the battle i»n Long-Island. 
Greneral SulHvan being paroled, was sent by G^nersl How^e 
rith a message 4e Congress after iHrhich lie xetariieA tm 

^JUmsays United Sts^i^. 
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New- York. In September he was exchanged for Major- 
General Prescolt. We next find him in command of the 
right division of our troops, in the famous battle at Trenton, 
and he acquitted himself honorably on that ever memora- 
ble day. 

In August, 1777, without the authority of congress, or 
the commander in chief, he planned and executed an expe- 
dition against the enemy on Staten Island. Though the | 
enterprize was conducted with prudence and success in | 
part, it was said by some to be less brilliant than might have | 
b^n expected, under his favorable circumstances ; and as 
that act was deemed a bold assumption of responsibility, and 
reports to his prejudice being in circulation, a court of in- 
quiry was ordered to investigate his conduct The result '. 
was an honorable acquittal, and congress resolved that the \ 
result so honorable to General Sullivan is highly pleasing to 
congress, and that the opinion of the court be published, in 
justification of that injured officer. 

In the battles of Brandyvtdne and at Germantown, in the { 
autumn of 1777, General Sullivan commanded a division, \ 
and in the latter conflict his two aids were killed, and his 
own conduct was so conspicuously brave, that Gen. Wash- ' 
ington, in his letter to congress, concludes vnih encomi- 
ums on the gallantry of Gen. Sullivan, an4 the whole right 
wing of the army, who acted immediately under the eye of' 
his Excellency. 

In August, 1778, General Sullivan was sole commander 
of an expedition to the island of Newport, in co-operation 
with the French fleet under the Gount D'Estaing. The 
Marquis de La Fayette and Gen. Greene, volunteered their 
services on the occasion. The object of the expedition was 
defeated, in consequence of the French fleet being driven off « 
by a violent storm. By this unfortunate event the enemy 
were encouraged to engage our army in battle, in which 
they suffered a repulse, and General Sullivan finally eflfected 
a safe retreat te the main. This retreat, so ably executed, 
without confusion, or the loss of baggage, or stores, increas- 
ed the military teputation of General Sullivan, and redounds 
to his honor as a skilful commander. 

The bloody tragedy, acted at Wyoming, in 1778, had de- 
termined the commander in chief, in 1779, to employ a large 
detachment from the continental army to penetrate into the 
heart of the Indian country, to chastise the hostile tribes and 
fheir white associates and adherents, for their cruel 9ggres« 
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sions on the defenceless inhabitants. ' The command of this 
expedition, was committed to Major-Gen. Sullivan, with ex- 
press orders to destroy their settlements, to ruin their corps, 
and make such thorough devastations, as to render the coun- 
try entirely uninhabitable for the present, and thus to com- 
pel the savages to remove tQ a greater distance from our 
frontiers. 

Gen. Sullivan had under his command several brigadiers 
and a well chosen army, to which were attached a number 
of friendly Indian warriors. — With this force he penetrated 
about ninety miles through a horrid swampy wilderness and 
barren mountainous deserts, to Wyoming, on the Susque- 
hanna River, thence by water to Tioga, and possessed him- 
self of numerous towns and villages of the savages. 

During this hazardous expedition, General Sullivan and 
his army encountered the most complicated obstacles, re- 
quiring the greatest fortitude and perseverance to surmount. 
He explored an extensive tract of country, and strictly ex- 
ecuted the severe, but necessary orders he had received. 
A considerable number of Indians were slain, some were 
captured, their habitations were burnt and their plantations 
of corn and vegetables laid waste in the most effectual man- 
ner. "Eighteen villages, a number of detached buildings, 
one hundred and sixty thousand bushels of corn, and those 
' fruits and vegetables, which conduce to the comfort and 
subsistence of man, were utterly destroyed. Five weeks 
were unremittingly employed in this work of devastation." 

On his return from the expedition, he and his army re- 
ceived the approbation of congress. It is remarked on this 
expedition, by the translator of M. Chastelleux*s travels, 
an Englishman then resident in the United States, that the 
» instructions giv^n by Gen. Sullivan to his officers, the order 
of inarch he prescribed to his troops, and the discipline he 
had the ability to maintain, would have doni) honor to the 
most experienced ancient or modern generals. 

At the close of the campaign of 1779, General Sullivan, 
in consequence of impaired health, resigned his commission 
in the army. Congress, in accepting of his resignation^ 
passed a resolve, thanking him for his past services. His 
military talenta and bold spirit of enterprise were universal- 
ly acknowledged. He was fond of display, and his person- 
al appearance ajod dignified deportment commanded respect 
Afler hi&.xesignation, he resumed his professional pursuits 
at the bar, and was much distinguished as a statesman, pol- 
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itician and patriot. He acquired very considerable profi- 
ciency in general literature, and an extensive knowledge of 
men and the world. He received from Harvard University, 
a degree of Master of Arts, and from the University of 
Dartmouth, a degree of Doctor of Laws. He was one of \ 
the convention who formed the state constitution for New- 
Hampshire, was chosen into the first council, and was after- 
wards elected chief magistrate in that state, and he held the 
office for three years. In September, 1789, he was appoint- 
ed Judge of the District Court, for the district of New- 
Hampshire, and continued in the office till liis death, in 
1795."* 



Colonel ID the American Army. 

** Among the persons who have performed important ser* 
vices to the state of Vermont, Col. Seth Warner deserves to 
be remembered with respect. He was born at Woodbury, 
iti the Colony of Connecticut, about the year 1744, of hon- 
est and respectable parents. Without any other advanta** 
ges for an education than what are to be found in the com- 
mon schools of the town, he was early distinguished by the 
€olidity and extent of his understanding. About the year 
1 763, his parents purchased a tract of land in Bennington, 
and soon after removed to that toWn with their family. In 
the uncultivated state of the country, in the fish, with whieh 
the rivers and ponds were furnished, and in the game, with 
which the woods abounded, young Warner found a variety of 
objects suited to his favorite inchnations and pursuits ; and 
he soon became distinguished as a fortunate and indefatiga- 
ble hunter. 

His* father, Captain Benjamin Warner, had a strong incli- 
nation to medicinal inquiries and pursuits ; and agreeable to 
the state of things in new settlements, had to look for many 
of his medicines in the natural virtues of the plants and 
roots, that were indigenous to the country/ His son Seth 
frequently attended him in these botanical eX'CUrsionSr con- 
tracted something of his father^s taste for the business, and 
ftcquired more information of the nature and properties of 

^'Tfaacher^d JouFoal. 
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the indigenous plants and vegetables,, than any other man in 
the country. By this kind of knowledge he became useful 
to the families in the new settlements, and administered re- 
lief in many cases, where no other medical assistance could 
at that time be procured. By such visits and practice, he 
became known to most of the families on the west side of 
the Green Mountains ; and was generally esteemed by them 
a man highly useful, both on account of his information and 
humanity. 

About the year 1763, a scene began to open, which gave 
a new^ turn to liis active and enterprising spirit. The lands 
on which the ' settlements were made, had been granted by 
the governor of New-Hampshire. The government of New- 
York claimed jurisdiction to the eastward as far as Connect* 
icut River; denied the authority of the governor of New- 
Hampshire to make an;^ grants to the west of Connecticut 
River ; and announced to the inhabitants, that they were 
within the territory of New-York, and had no legal title to 
the lands on which they had settled. The controversy be- 
came very serious bflWeen the two governments ; and after 
some years spent in altercation, New-York procured a de- 
cision of George III. in their favor. This order was dated 
July 20, 1764, and declared " the westernjbanks of the riv- 
er Connecticut, from where it enters the province^ of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, as far north as the 45th degree of northern 
latitude, to be the boundary line between the said two pro- 
vinces of New-Hampshire and New-York." No sooner was 
this decree procured, than the governor of New- York pro- 
ceeded to make new grants of the lands, which the settlers 
had before fairly boug]^t of the crown, and which had been 
chartered to them in uie king's name and authority by the 
royal governor of New-Hampshire. All became a scene of 
disorder and danger. The new patentees under New-York 
brought actions of ejectment against the settlers. The de- 
cisions of the courts at Albany were always in favor of the 
New- York Patentees ; and nothing remained for the inhab- 
itants but to buy their lands over again, or to give up the la- 
bors and earnings of their whole lives to the new claimers 
under titles from New- York. 

In this scene of oppression and distress, the settlers dis- 
covered the firm and vigorous spirit of manhood. All that 
was left to them, was either to yield up their whole property 
to a set of unfeeling land-jobbers, or to defend themselves 
Rnd property by force, TJhey wisely and virtuously chose 
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the latter ; and by a kind of common consent, Ethan Allea 
and Seth Warner became their leaders. No man's abilities 
and talents could have been better suited to this business 
than Warner's. When the authority of New-York proceed- 
ed with an armed force to attempt to execute their laws, 
Warner met them with a body of Green Mountain Boys, 
properly armed, full of resolution, and so formidable inmim' 
bersand courage, that the governor of New-York was obli- 
ged to give up this method of proceeding. When the sher- 
iff came to extend his executions, and eject the settlers firom 
their farms, Warner would not suffer him to proceed. Spies 
were employed to procure intelligence, and promote divis- 
ion among the people : when any of them were taken, War- 
ner caused them to be tried by some of the most discreet of 
the people ; and if declared guilty, to be tied to a tree and 
whipped. An officer came to take Warner by force ; be con- 
sidered it as an affair of open hostility ; engaged, wounded, 
and disarmed the officer ; but, with the honor and spirit of 
a soldier, spared the life of the eneimr he had subdued.— 
These services appeared in a very diflftrent light to the set- 
tlers, and to the government of New-York : the first consid- 
ered him as an eminent patriot and hero ; to the other he 
appeared as the first of villains and rebeFs. To put an end 
to all further exertions, and to bring him to an exemplary 
punishment, the government of New- York, on March 9th, 
1 774, passed an act of outlawry against him ; and a prolama- 
tion was issued by W. Tryon, governor of New- York, offer- 
ing a jewardof fifty pounds to any person who should appre- 
hend him. These proceedings of New- York were beheld by 
him with contempt ; and they had m other effect upon the 
settlers, than to unite them more firmly in their opposition to 
that government, and in their attachment to their own patri- 
otic leader thus wantonly proscribed. 

In services of so dangerous and important a nature, War- 
ner was engaged from the year 1765, to 1775. That year 
a scene of the highest magnitude and consequence opened 
upon the world. On the 19th of April, the American war 
was begun by the British troops at Lexington. Happi- 
ly for the country, it was commenced with such circumstan* 
ces, of insolence and cruelty, ad left no room for the people 
of America to doubt what was tfce course which they oi^hl 
to pursue. The time was come, in which total subjection. 
or the horrors of war, must take place. All America pre- 
ferred the latter ; and the people of the New-Hampshire 
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Grants immediately undertook to secure the British forts 
at Ticonderoga and Crown point. Allen and Warner im- 
mediately engaged in the business. Allen took the com- 
mand, and Warner raised a body of excellent troops, in the 
vicinity of Bennington, and both marched against Ticonde- 
roga. They surprised and took that fortress on the morning 
tiif the tenth of May ; and Warner was sent the same day 
with a detachment of the troops- to secure Crown Point. 
lie effected the business, and secured the garrison, with all 
the war-like stores, for the use of the continent. 

The same year Warner received a comilkis^n from con- , 
gress to raise a regiment, to assist in the reduction of Cana- . 
da. He engaged in the business with his usual spirit of ac- 
tivity ; raised his regiment chiefly among his old acquaint- 
ance and friends, the Green Mountain Boys, and joined the 
army under the command of General Montgomery. The 
Honorable Samuel Safford of Bennington, was his lieuten- 
ant-colonel. — ^^rheir regiment conducted with great spirit, 
and acquired high applause, in the action at LonguieU in 
which the troops designed for the relief of St. Johns were 
totally defeated and dispersed, chiefly by the troops under 
the command of Colonel Warner. The campaign ended 
about the 20th of November, in the course of which Tic?on- 
deroga. Crown Point, Chamblee, St. Johns,* Montreal, and 
a fleet of eleven sail of vessels had been captured by the 
American arms. No man in this campaign h§d acted with 
more spirit and enterprise than Col. Warner. The wealher 
was now become severe, and Warner's men were top 
miserably clothed to bear a winter's campaign in the severe 
climate of Canada. They were accordingly now discharged 
by Montgomery, with particular marks of his respect, and 
tlie most aifectionate thanks for their meritorious services. 

Warner returned with his men to the New Hampshire 
Grants, but his mind was more than ever engaged in the 
cause of his country. Montgomery, with a part of his ar- 
my, pressed on to Quebec, and on December 31 §t was slain in 
in an attempt to carry the city by storm. — This event gave . 
an alarm to all the northern part of the colonies ; and it be- 
came necessary to raise a reinforcement to march to Quebec 
in the midst of winter. The difficulty of the busmess 
suited the genius and ardor of Warner's mind. He was at 
Woodbury in Connecticut when he heard the news of 
Montgomery's defeat and death : he instantly repaired to 
Bemiiugton, raised a body of men, and marched in the 
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midst of winter to join the American troops at Quebec. 
The campaign during the winter proved extremely distres- j 
sing to the Americans : in want of comfortable clothing, i 
barracks and provision, most of them were taken by the ! 
small-pox, and several died. At the opening of the spring, ^ 
in May 1776, a large body of British troops arrived at Que- 
bec to relieve the garrison. The American troops were j 
forced to abandon the blockade, with circumstances of great ^ 
distress and confusion. Warner chose the most difficalt \ 
part of the business, remaining always witli the rear, picking 
up the lame ani mseased, assisting and encouraging those * 
•who were the most unable to take care of themselves, and 
generally kept but a few miles in advance of the British, 
who were rapidly pursuing the retreiating Americans trom 
post to post. By steadily pursuing this conduct, he brought 
off most of the invalids ; and with this corps of the infirm 
and diseased, he arrived at Ticonderoga, a few days after 
the body of the army had taken possession of ^at post. 

Highly approving his extraordinary exertions, the Amer- 
ican Congress, on July 6, 1776, the day after ,they had de- 
clared independence, resolved to raise a regiment out of 
the troops which had served with reputation in Canada. 
Warner was appointed colonel, SafFord lieutenant-colonel 
of this regiment ; and most of the other officers were per- 
sons who had been distinguished by their opposition to the 
claims and proceedings of New- York. By this appointment ^ 
he was again placed in a situation perfectly agreeable to his : 
inclination and genius ; and in conformity to his orders he 
repaired to Ticonderoga, where he remained till the close 
of the campaign. 

- On January 16, 1777, the convention of the New-Hamp-^ 
shire Grants declared the w^hole district to be a sovereign* 
and independent state, to be known and distinguished ever 
after by the^name of Vermont. The committee of saielj 
in New-York were then sitting, and on January 20th, they 
announced the transaction to congress, complaining in high , 
terms of the'conduct of Vermont, censuring it as a danger- 
ous revolt and opposition to lawful authority ; and at the 
same time remonstrating against the proceedings of con- 
gress in appointing W arner to the command of a regiment 
independent of the legislature, and within the bounds of 
that state ; " especially, said th©y, as this Colonel Warner 
hath been constantly and invariably opposed to the legisla- 
ture of this state, and hath been, on that account, proclaim^ 
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ed an outlaw by the late governmeat tlieredf. tt is ahsolate- 
ly neeessaiy te recall the conunissioiis given to Col. Warner 
Iknd ^e officers under him, as nothing else will do us jus* 
6ce." No measures were taken by congress at that time« 
eithcrr to interfere in the civil contest between the two 
states, or to remove the colonel from his cominand. Anx- 
ious to effect this purpose, the convention of New- York 
trrote further on the subject, on March 1st, and anioog oth- 
Qf things declare, '* that there was not the leadt {ffobability 
flat Col. Warner could raise such a number of men tt 
would be an object of public coivcem." Congress still de« 
idUned to dismiss so vahiable an officer froni their sef Vice< 
On June 23d, congress was obliged to take up the conti^o-' 
Tert^ between New-York and Vermont ; but instead of pro- 
ceeding to disband the colonel's fegiment,* on June ^tb, 
they resolved, " that the reason whi<!h induced congress to 
fbrm that corps, was, that many officers of diffisrent states 
lorho had served in Canada, and alleged that they could soOn 
f'aise a regiment, but were then unprovided for, might be re* 
instated in the service of the United States." Ndthlng 
Can give us a more just idea of the sentiments Whi6h the 
American congress entertained of the patriotic and ittHhary 
virtues of the colonel, than their refusing to give him up to 
the repeated solicitations and demands Of so respectable 
4nd powerful a state, as that of New- York. 

T*he American army stationed at Ticonderoga were forced 
to abandon that fortress, on July 6, 1777, in a very precipi- 
tate and irregular manner. The colonel with his regiment 
retreated alonglhe western part of Vermont, through the 
towns of Orwell, Sudbury, and Hubbardton. At the last 
k of these towns, the advanced corps of the British army 
^-overtook the rear of the American troops, on the morn- 
ing of the 7th of July. The American army, all but part 
of three regiments, were gone forward ; these were part 
of Hale's, Francis*, and Warner's regiments. The enemy 
attacked them with superior numbers, and the highest pros- 
pect of success. Francis and Warner opposed them with 
great spirit and vigor ; and no officers could have discover- 
ed more courage and firmness than they displayed through 
the whole action. Large re-enforcements of the 6nemy 
arriving, it became impossible to make any effectual opposi- . 
tlon. Francis fell in a most honorable discharge of his duty. 
Hale surrendered with his regiment. Surrounded on every 
side by the enemy, but calm and undaunted, Colonel War- 
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net fought his ^vay tbirough all opposition, brought off Che 
troops that refused to capitulate with Hale, checked the en- 
emy in their pursuit, and contrary to all expectation, arrived 
dafe with his troops at Manchester. To the northward of 
that town the whole country was deserted. The colonel 
determined to make a stand at that place ; encouraged by 
his example and firmness, a body of the militia soon joined J 
him ; and he was once more in a situation to protect the 
inhabitants, harrass the enemy, and break up the advanced ; 
p&rties. ' 

On the 16th of August, the vicinity of Bennington b^- 
cftmethe seat of a memorable battle. Colonel Baum had 
lyeen despatcned by General Burgoyne to attack the Amer- I 
ican troops and destroy the magazines at Bennington. 
General Stark,, who commanded at that place, had intelli- 

§ence of the approach of the enemy ; and sent orders on 
lie morning of the 16th to Col. Warner at Manchester, to 
march inmiediately to his assistance. In the mean time 
Stark with the troops which were assembled at Bennington, 
had attacked the enemy under Col. Baum, and after a se- i 
vere action had captured the whole body. Just as the 
action was finished, intelligence was received that a large 
re-inforcement of the enemy had arrived. Fatigued and ' 
Exhausted by so long and severe an action. Stark was doubt- 
ful whether it was possible for his troops to enter immedi- 
ately upon another battle with a fresh body of the enemy. 
At that critical moment Warner arrived with his troops from 
Manchester. Mortified that he had not been in the action, 
and determined to have some part in the glory of the day, 
he urged Stark immediately to conunence another action. 
Stark consented, and the colonel instantly led on his men to 
battle. — The Americans rallied from every part of the field, 
and the second action became as fierce and decisive as the 
first. The enemy gave way in every direction ; great num- 
bers of them were slain, ^nd the rest saved themselves alto- 
gether by the darkness of. the night. Stark ascribed the 
last victory very much tO' Colonels Warner and Herrick ; 
and spoke in the highest terms of their superior information 
and activity, as that to Which he principally owed bis success. 
The success at Bennington gave a decisive turn to the af- 
fairs of that cainpaign. Stark, Warner and the other offi- 
cers, vAth their troops, joined the army under General 
Gates. Victory every where followed the attempts of the 
northern army : and the campaign terminated in the sur- 
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render of Burgoyne and his whole army, at Saratoga, o.n 
October 17, 1777. 

The contest in the northern department being in a great 
measure decided by the capture of BurgoynOi Warner had 
no farther opportunity to discover his prowess in defence of 
his beloved state ; but served occasionally at different pla- 
ces on Hudson's River, as the circumstances of the war re- 
quired, and always with reputation. Despairing of success 
in the northern parts, the enemy carried the war into the 
sourthern states ; and neither New-York nor Vermont any 
longer remained the places of distinguished enterprise. But 
such had been the fatigues and exertions of the colonel, that 
when he returned to bis family in Bennington, his constitu- 
tion, naturally firm an vigorous, appeared to be worn down ; 
and nature declined under a complication of disorders, oc- 
casioned by the excessive labor and sufferings he had passed 
through. 

Most of those men w^o have been engaged with uncom- 
mon ardor in the cause of their country, have been so 
swallowed up with the patriotic passion, as to neglect that 
attention to their private interests which other men pursue 
as the ruling passion. Thus it proved with Col. Warner : 
intent at first upon saving a state, and afterwards upon sa- 
ving a country^ his mind w^s so entirely engaged in those 
pursuits, that he had not made that provision for his family, 
which to most of the pohticians and land-jobbers was the 
ultimate end of all their measures and exertions. With a 
view the better to support his family he removed to Wood- 
bury: where in the year 1785, he ended an active and 
useful life, in high estimation among his friends and country- 
men. 

His family had derived httle or no\estate from his servi- 
ces. After his death they applied to the general assembly 
of Vermont for a grant of land. The assembly, with a 
spirit of justice and generosity, remembered the services of 
Col. Warner, took up the petition, and granted a valuable 
tract of land <o his widow and family : a measure highly 
honorable to the memory of Colonel Warner, and of that 
assembly."* 

♦Willisims* Vermont. 
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Major General in the American Aony. 

''JosEffl WARfiEif was bom in Roxbury, near Boston, in 
the year 174i. HijS father was a respectable farmer in that 
place, who h^d held several municipal offices, to the aceep* 
tuice of his fellow-citizens. Joseph, with several of Ids 
brothers, was instructed in the elementary branches of 
knowledge, at the public grammar-school of the town, which 
was distinguished for its successive instructors of superior 
attainments. In 1 755, he ent^ed college, where he sus- 
tained the character of a youth of talents, fine manners, and 
of a generous, independent deportment, united to great per- 
sonal courage and perseverance. An anecdote will iUus- 
trate his fearlessness and determination at that age, when 
character can hardly be said to be formed. Several stu- 
dents of Warren's class shut themselves in a room to ar- 
range some college affairs, in a way which they knew was 
contrary to his wishes, and barred the door so effectually 
that he could not without great violence force it : but he did 
not give over the attempt of getting among them ; for per- 
ceivmg that the window of the rooQi in which they were 
assem&ed was open, and near a spout which extended from 
the roof of the ouilding to the ground, he went to the * top 
of the house, slid down to the eaves, seized the spout, and 
when he had descended as far as the wmdow, threw himself 
into the chamber amons them. At that instant the spout, 
which was decayed and weak, gave way and fell to the 
ground. He looked at it without emotion, said that it had 
served his purpose, and began to take his part in the busi- 
ness. A spectator of this feat and narrow escape related 
this fact to me in the college yard, nearly half a century af- 
terwards ; and the impression it made on his mind was so 
strong, that he seemed to feel the same emotion as though it 
happened but an hour before. 

On leaving college in 1769, Warren turned his attention 
to the study of medicine, under the direction of Doctor 
Lloyd, an eminent physician of that day, whose valuable 
life has been protracted almost to the present time. War- 
ren was distinguished very soon after he commenced prac- 
tice ; for when, in 1764, the small-pox spread in Boston, 
he was among the most successful in his method of treating; 
that disease, which was then considered the most dreadful 
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scoarge of the human race; and the violenee of which had 
Raffled the e^rts of the learned faculty 6f medicine from 
^he time of its first appearance. From this moment he 
stood high among his brethren, and was the favorite of the 
people ; and what he gained in their good will he never lost. 
llis personal appearance, his address, his courtesy and his 
humanity, won the way to the hearts of all ; and his know- 
ledge abd superiority of talents, secured the conquest. A 
bright and lasting fame in his profession, with the attend- 
ant consequence^, wealth and influence, were within his 
reach, and near at hand : but the calls of a distracted coun- 
try were paramount to every consideration of his own in- 
terests, and he entered the vortex of politics, never to re- 
turn to the peaceful course of professional labor. 

The change in public opinion had been gradually prepar- 
ing the minds of most men for a revolution. This was not 
openly avowed : ametioration of treatment for the present, 
and assurances of kindness in future, were all that the colo- 
nies asked from Great.Britain — but these they did not re- 
ceive. The mother country mistook the spirit of her chil- 
dren, and used threats, when kindness would have been the 
best policy. When Britain declared her right to direct, 
govern and tax ifs in any form, and at all times, the colonies 
reasoned, remonstrated and entreated for a while; and 
when these means did not answer, they defied and resisted. 
The political writers of the province had been active and 
busy, but they were generally screened by fictitious names« 
or sent their productions anonymously into the world : but 
the time had arrived, when speakers of nerve and boldness 
were wanted to raise their voites against oppression in eve- 
ry shape. Warren possessed first rate qualities for an ora- 
tor, and had early declared in the strongest terms his politi- 
cal sentiments, which were somewhat in advSice of pub- 
lic opinion ; for he held as tyranny all taxation, which could 
be imposed by the British parliament upon the colonies. In, 
times of danger, the people are sagacious, and cling to 
those who best can serve them ; and ev»ry eye was on him 
in every emergency ; for he had not only the firmness an^ 
decision they wished for in a leader, but was prudent and 
wary in all his plans. His first object was to enlighten the 
people ; and then he felt sure of engaging their feelings in 
the general cause. He knew when once they began, it 
woijili be impossible to tread back — ^independence only 
.would satisfy the country. With an intention of dire<^g 
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public sentimenti \9ith0at appearing to be too active, he met 
frequently with a considerable number of substantial me- 
chanics, and others in the middling classes of society, who 
were busy in politics. This crisis required such a man as 
they found him to be.; one who could discern the signs of 
the times, and mould the ductile materials to his will, and 
at the same time seem only to follow in the path of others. 
His letter to Barnard, which attracted the notice of gov- 
ernment, had been written several years before, in 1768; 
but in some form or other he was constantly enlightening the 
people by his pen : but it is now difficult, and of no great 
importance to trace him in the papers of that period. The 
public was not then always right in designating the authors 
of political essays. In the different situations in which he 
was called to act, he assumed as many characters as fable 
has ever given to the tutelar god of his profession, and like 
him, in every one of tliem he retained the wisdom to guide, 
and the power to charm. At one time he might l>e found 
restraining the impetuosty, and bridling the fury of those 
hoi-headed politicians who felt more than they reasoned, 
and dared to do more than became men. Such was his 
versatility, that he turned from these lectures of caution and 
prudence, to asserting and defending the mt)st bold and un- 
disguised principles of liberty, and defying in their very 
teeth the agents of the crown. Twice he was elected to 
deliver the oration on the 6th of March, in conmiemoratioB 
of the ma$sacre ; and his orations are among the most dis- 
tinguished, produced by that splendid list of speakers who 
addressed their fellow -citizens on this subject, so interesting 
to them all- In these productions, generally, the immedi- 
ate causes of this event were overlooked, and the remote 
ones alone were discussed. Here they were on safe 
ground : for%ranny, in its incipient stages, has no excuse 
from opposition ; but in its march, it generally finds some 
plausible arguments for its proceedings, drawn from the 
very resistance it naturally produces. These occasions 
gave the orators a fine field for remark, and a fair opportu* 
nity for effect. The great orators of antiquity, in ^^ 
speeches, attempted only to rouse the people to retain what 
they possessed. Invective, entreaty and pride had their ei' 
feet in assisting these mighty niasters to influence the p^^ 
pie. They were ashamed to lose what their fathers 1»» 
tEe0i« won by their blood, and so long preserved by th^ 
fvisdem^ their virtues and their courage. Our stateSP*** 
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]iad ahard task to perform : for they were compelled to call 
on the people to gain what they had never enjoyed — an in- 
dependent rank and standing among the nations of the 
world. 

His next oration was delivered March 6th, 1775. It was 
at his own solicitation that he was appointed to this duty a 
second tjme. The fact is illustrative of his character^ and 
worthy of remembrance. Some British officers of the army 
then in Boston, had publicly declared that it should be at the 
price of the life of any man to speak of the event of March 
6, 1770, on that anniversary. Warren's soul took fire at 
such a threat, so openly made, and he wished for the honor 
of braving it. This was readily granted ; for at such a time 
a man would probacy find but few rivals. Many who would 
;spurn the thought of personal fear, might be apprehensive 
that they would be so far disconcerted as to forget their dis- 
course. It is easier to fight bravely, than to think clearly or 
correctly in danger. Passion sometimes nerves the arm to 
fight, but disturbs the regular current of thought. The day 
came, and the weather was remarkably fine. The Old South 
Meeting-House was crowded at an early hour. The -Bri- 
tish ofiicers occupied the aisles, the flight of steps to the 
pulpit, and severkl of them were within it. It was not pre- 
cisely known whether this was accident or design. The or- 
ator, with the assistance of his friends, made his entrance at 
tfae pulpit window by a ladder. The officers, seeing his 
coolness and intrepidity, made way for him to advance and 
address the audience. An awful stillness preceded his ex- 
ordium. Each man felt the palpitc^tions of his own heart, 
and saw the pale, but determined face of his neighbor. — 
The speaker began his oration in a firm tone of voice, and 
proceeded with great energy and pathos. Warren and his 
friends were prepared to chastise contumely, prevent dis- 
grace, and avenge an attempt at assassination. 

The scene was sublime ; a patriot, in whom the flush of 
youth, and the grace and dignity of manhood were combin- 
ed, stood armed in the sanctuary of God, to animate and en- 
courage the sons of liberty, and to hurl defiance at their op- 
pressors. The orator commenced with the early history of 
the country, described the tenure by which we held our lib- 
erties and property — the affection we had constantly shown 
the parent country, and boldly told them how, and by whom 
these blessings of life had been violated. There was in this 
'W€9l to Britaiii— on this description of suffering, agony and 
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licNrror, a cakn and high«souled defiance which must have 
chilled the blood of every sensible foe. Soch another hour 
has seldom happened in the history of man, and is not snr* 
passed in the records of nations. The thunders of Demos- 
thenes rolled at a distance from Phillip and his host — ^and 
'fully poured the fiercest torrent of his invective when Cata- 
line was at a distance, and his dagger no longer to be fear- 
ed : but Warren's speech was made to proud oppressors 
resting on their arms, whose errand it was to overawe, and 
whose business it was to fight. 

If the deed of Brutus deserved to be commemorated' by 
historyt poetry, painting and sculpture, should not this in- 
stance of patriotism and bravery be held in lasting remem- 
brance? If he 

<< That struck the foremost maa of all this world,^ 
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was hailed as the first of freemen, what honors are not doe 
to him, who, undismayed, bearded the British lion, to show 
the world what his countrymen dared to do in the cause of * 
libesty ? If the statue of Brutus was placed among those of 
the gods, who were the preservers of Roman freedom, shoold 
not Uiat of Warren's fill a lofly niche in the temple reared to 
perpetuate the remembrance of our birth as a nation ? 

If independence was not at first openly avowed by oui 
leading men at that time, the hope of attaining it was fondly 
cherished, and the exertions of the patriots pointed to tiiis 
end. The wise knew that the storm, which the political 
Prosperos weriB raising, would pass away in blood. With 
these impressions on his mind, Warren for several years was 
preparing himself by study and observation, to take a con* 
spicuous rank in the military arrangements which be kneir 
must ensue. 

On the 18th of April, 1^75, by his agents in Boston, he 
discovered the design of the British commander to seize or 
destroy our few stores at Concord He instantly despatch- 
ed several confidential messengers to Lexington. The late 
venerable patriot, Paul Revere, was one of them. This gen- 
tleman has given a very interesting account of the difficul- 
ties he encountered in the discharge of this duty. The 
alarm was given, and the militia, burning with resentmeDf, 
were at day^break, on the 19th, on the road to repel iosiih 
and aggression. The JDrmna was opened about sumia^ 
within a few yardSs of the Bouse oi God, in Lcxingtott. War^ 
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Gea htJateiied to tlie field of action, in tbe fiiU ardor <^ his 
9iml, and shared the dangers of the day. While presdag on 
the enemy, a musket ball took off a lock of his bSur close to 
bis ear. The lock was rolled and pinned, after tbe faaUon 
(»f that day, and considerable force must hare been necessa- 
ry to have cut it away. The people were delighted with Us 
sool, collected bravery, and already considered him as a 
leader, whose gallantry they were to admire, and in whose 
talents they were to confide. On the 14th of June, 1775. 
the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts made him a mar 
jor-general of their forces, but previous to the date of his 
commission, he had been unceasing in his exertions tomain^ 
tain order and enforce discipline among tbe troops, which 
had hastily assembled at Cambridge, after the battle of hex- 
pgton. He mingled in the ranks, and by every method and 
Irgument strove to inspire them with cmifidence» and suc- 
ceeded in a most wonderful manner in imparting to them a 
portion of the flame which glowed in his own bceast. At 
mch a crisis genius receives its birth-right — the homage of 
inferior minds, who for self preservation are willing to he di- 
rected. Previous to receiving the appointment of mi^* 
teneral, he had been requested to take the office of pl^si- 
cian-general to the army, but he chose to be where wounds 
were tp be made, rather than where they were to be healed. 
STethe lent his aid and advice to the medical department of 
the army, and was of great service to them in their organi- 
ntion and arrangements. 

He was at this time president of the Provincial Congress^ 
tiaving been elected the preceding year a member from the 
town of Boston. In this body he discovered his extraordin- 
U7 powers of mind, and his peculiar fitness for responsible 
>ffices at such a juncture. Cautious in proposing measitf es« 
lie was assiduous in pursuing what he thought, iStet mature 
leliberaticm, to be right, and never counted the probable 
M)6t (^ a measure, when he had decided that it was necesaa- 
ry to be taken. When this congress, which was sitting at 
K/'atertown, adjourned for the day, he mounted his horse and 
laBtened to the camp. Every day ' he bought golden opin- 
ons et all sorts of men ;' and when the troops were called 
o a(t on Breed's Hill, be had so often been amcMig them, 
liat hid person wa3 known to most of the soldiers* 

Several respectable historians have fallmi into some errors 
a deeeribing the battle in which he fell, by giving tbe coq^ 
nand of the troops on that day to Wairen, when he waes on^ 
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ly a volunteer in the fight. He did not arrive on the bailie 
ground until the enemy had commenced their movements 
lor the attack. As soon as he made his appearance on the 
field, the veteran commander of the day, Colonel Prescptt; 
desired to act under his directions, but Warren declined ta- 
king any other part than that of a volunteer, and added that 
he came to learn the art of war from an experienced sol- 
dier, whose orders he should be happy to obey. In the bat- 
tle he was armed with a musket, and stood in the Tanks, 
now and then changing his place to encourage his fellciw 
soldiers by words and example. He undoubtedly, from the 
state of hostilities, expected soon to act in his high military 
capacity, and it was indispensable, according to his views, 
that he should share the dangers of the field as a common 
soldier With his fellow citizens, that his reputation for brave- 
ry might be put beyond the possibility o[ suspicion. The 
^sdom of such a course would never have been doubted, 
if he had returned in safety from the fight. In such a strug- 
gle for independence, the ordinary rules of prudence and 
caution could not govern those who were building up their^ 
names for future usefulness by present exertion. Some 
maxims drawn from the republican writers of antiquity were 
worn as their mottos. Some precepts descriptive of the 
charms of liberty, were ever on their tongues, and some 
classical model of Greek, or Roman patriotism, was con- 
stantly in their minds. Instances of great men mixing in 
the ranks of common soldiers, were to be found in ancient 
times, when men fought for their altars and their Ifomes. 
The cases were parallel, and the examples were imposing. 
When the battle was decided, and our people fled, War- 
ren was one of the last who left the breast-work, and was 
slain within a few yards of it, as he was slowly retiring. He 
probably felt mortified at the event of the day, but had he 
known how dearly the victory was purchased, and how little 
honor was gained by those who won it, his heart might have 
been at rest. Like the ];>and of Leonidas, the vanquished 
have received by* the judgment of nations, from which there 
is no appeal, the imperishable laurels of victors. His deatii 
brought a sickness to the heart of the community ; and the 
people mourned his fall, not with the convulsive agony of a 
betrothed virgin over the bleeding corse of her lover — bnt 
with the pride of the Spartan mother, who in the intensity 
of her grief, smiled to see that the wounds whence life had 
ftown, were on the breast of her son— and was satisfied that 
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he had died in defence of his country. The worth of the 
victim» and the horror of the sacrifice, gave a higher valne to 
our liberties, and produced a more fixed determination to 
preserve them. 

The battle of Bunker Hill has oflen been described, and 
of late its minutest details given to the public, but never 
was the military, moral and political character of that great 
event more forcibk drawn, than in the following extract 
from the North American Review, for July, 1818 : — 

" The incidents and the result of the battle itself, were 
most important, and indeed, most -wonderful. As a mere 
battle, few surpass it in whatever engages and interests the 
attention. It was fought, on a conspicuous eminence, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of a populous city ; and conse- 
quently in the view of thousands of spectators. The at- 
tacking army moved over a sheet of water to the assault. 
The operations and movements were of course all visible and 
distinct. — ^Those who looked on from the houses and heights 
of Boston had a fuller view of every important operation and 
event, than can ordinarily be had of any battle, or than can pos- 
sibly be had of such as are fought oil a more extended ground, 
or by detachments of troops acting in different places, and 
at different times, and in some measure independently of 
each other. — When the British columns were advancing to 
the attack, the flames of Charlestown, (fired as is gener- 
ally supposed, by a shell,) began to ascend. The specta- 
tors, far out-numbering both armies, thronged and crowded 
on every height and every point which afforded a view of 
^ the scene, themselves constituted a very important part 
of it 

" The troops of the two armies seemed like so many com- 
batants in an amphitheatre. — The manner in which they 
ahould acquit themselves, was to be judged of, not as in 
other cases of military engagements, by reports and future 
iustory, but by a vast and anxious assembly already on the 
spot, and waiting with unspeakable concern and emotion 
the progress of the day. 

" In other battles the recollection of wives and children 
has heen used as an excitement to animate the warrior's 
breast and nerve his arm. Here was not a mere recollec- 
tion, but an actual presence of them, and other dear connex-. 
ions, hanging on the skirts of the battle, anxious and agita- 
kted, feeling almost as if wounded themselves by every blow 
i^f the enemy, and putting forth, as it we're, their own 
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stMlgth, tad an the energy cif ^eir own throbbing hth 
MBS, iato effery gallant effort of their warrkig friends. 

" But there was a more coniprefaensive and trasdy more 
important view of that day's contest than has been mentioil^ i 

edr-** VM^ 11^0^1 ^^<^^ <>^A<^ ^y^i bent intendy on 
wih^ w«B immediately before them, did not en^race, but ^ 
whiehwafl perceived in its full extent and expansion by 
nuadb-of either order. Those men who were at the 
head of the colonial cooneils, who h^d been engaged toi , 
ye9M in the previous stages of the quarrel with England^ 
aad who had been aceufiftomed to lodk forward to the fUture. 
were weHcppBisied of the magnitude of the events likely te 
hang on the baainess of that day. They saw in it not only 
a bi^e, but the beginning of a civil war, of unmeasured ex* 
ttait and uncertain issue. All America and all England 
were l^ely to -be deepfy concerned in the consequences. 
The individaili themselves, who knew full well what agen- 
cy they had had, in bsinging affairs to this crisis, had need 
of aH their coaiage; — not that disregard of personal safe^, 
ii^ which the^ vulgar suppose true courage to consist, but 
that high aadtoad morn^sentiment, that steady and decided 
purpose, whidi enables men to pursue a distant end, with 
a jiill view of the difficulties and dangers before them, and 
with a conviction that, before they arrive at the jHropcksed 
end, should they ever reach it, they must pass through evil 
report, as well as good repcMrt and be liable to obloquy, as 
weBas to defeat 

'* Spirits, that fear nothing else, fesx disgrace ; and this 
danger is necessarily encountered by those who engage in 
civil war. Unsuccessful resistance is not only ruin to its 
authors, but is esteemed, and necessarily so, by the laws of 
aB countnes, treasonable. This is the case, at least till re- 
sistance becomes so general and formidable as to assume the 
form of regular war. But who can tell, when resistance 
commences, whether it will attain even to that degree of 
success ? Some of those persons who signed the declara- 
tion of Independence in 1776, described themselves as 
signing it, " as with halters about their necks." If there 
were grounds for this remark in 1776, when the cause had 
become so much more general, how much greater was the 
hazard, when the battle of Bunker Hill was fought ? 

•* These considerations cdhstituted, to enlarged and libe- 
ral minds, the moral sublimity of the occasion ; while to the 
outward senses* the movement of armies, the roar of artil- , 
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My, fbe liriUiuieyof Urn fefleetioii of ftflunimer's sun, from 
Ike bvimisked wstmor ci the Siitieh eolumiM, nsti th^ fltunes 
of a bmung towni mad^ up a se^me of ex^^ordinary grtii* . 

Thw emiAejiee has become sacred gro«Rid. It cdntainfi 
ill U» boMnn the ashes of Chie brave who died fighting t» de« 
fend- tk»ix altars and their homes. S^r«iger« from ul cohq- 
tri^ fiait this spot, for it 4s associated in their memories 
with Marttthon and Plataea, and all ^e Dtighty struggles oF 
detenniaed freemen. Our citizens love to wander over 4his 
field-^the aged to awake recollections, and the youthfnt to 
ts^dte hevcMc emotions. The bafttle-^round is now aH plain- 
ly to be seen-^T**the spirit of modern improvement, which 
wotdd stop the streams of Helicon to turn a mill, and cause 
to be felled the trees of Paradise to make a rafler, has yet 
spared this hallowed height. 

If ** the days of chivalry be grnie for ever,** and the high 
andeifthusiastic feelings of generosity and magnanimity be 
not so widely difl^sed as in more herote ages, yet it cannot 
be denied bi;it that there have been, and still are, individuals 
whose bosoms are warmed with a spirk as glowing and ethe- 
real as ever swelled the heart ojT ^ mailed knight,'' who in 
the ectasies of lov.e, r^igion and martkd glory, joined tlie 
war-cry on the plains of Palestine, or proved his steel on the 
infidel foe. The history of every rei^ution is interspersed 
with brilliant episodes of individual prowess. The pages 
of our own history, when fully writtenout, will sparkle pro- 
fusely with those gems of romftRtic valor. 

The calmness and indifference of the veteran *' in clouds 
of dust and seas of blood,*' ean ofdy be acquired by loi^ 
ac^quaintance with the trade of death ; but the heights of 
Gharlestown will bear eternal testimony how suddenly^ in 
the cause of freedom the peaceful eitizen can beoenie the 
iasriacible warrior-^'^etung by oppression, he springs forward 
from hi^ tranquil pursuits, undaunted by oppositien, andun^ 
dtamayed by danger, to ^ht even to death #»r the de^bnee 
of Ms rights. Parents, wives, children, and country, allthe 
hallewied properties of existence, a9*e io him the tctMsman 
^at takes fear from liis heart, and Horves his «rm to victory. 

In the requiem ever those who have fallen 4n the edtuiec/f 
their country, whieh 

" Time with his own eternal lips shall siog,*^ 

the praises of Wakrgn shall be distinctly heard. 

2a 
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Tiie blood of iho96 patriots wfao have. fallen ia the de-' 
fence of Republics has often "cried from the gronnd*'^ 
l^aifisi the ingratitude of the country for which it was shed. 
No monument was reared to their fame; no record of their 
virtues written ; no fostering hand extended to their off- 
spring—but they and their deeds were neglected and forgot* 
tten. Towards Warren there was no ingratitude— our 
country is free from this stain. Congress were the guardi* 
ans of his honor, and remembered .that his children wef e 
unprotected orphans. Within a year after his death. Con- 
gress, passed the following resolutions : — 

* That a monument be erected to the memory of General 
Warren, in the town of Boston, with the following inscrip- 
tion: 

IN HONOR OF 

- JOSEPH WARREN. 
Major-General of Massachusetts 

Bay. 

He devoted his Life to the 

liberties of his country, 

And in bravely de^Bnding them, 

fell an early victim in the 

BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL, 

^ June 17, 1775. 

The Congress of the United 
States, as an acknowledg- 
ment of his services and 
distinguished merit, 
have erected this 
monument to his 
memory. 

It was resolved likewise, * That the eldest son of G^ner 
raji Warren should be educated from that time at the expense 
of the United States.' On the first of July, 1 780, congress, 
recognizing these former resolutions, further resolved, 'That 
it should be recommended to the executive of Massachu- 
setts Bay to make provision for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of his three younger children. And that congre^, 
would defray the expenses to the amount of the half pay or 
a major-general, to commence at the time of his deaUi, and 
colitinue Iffl the youngest of the children should be of a^' 
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Thepart of the resolutions relating to the education of the 
chiU^, was carried into effect accordingly. The monu- 
ment is not yet erected, but it is not too late. The sHide of 
Warren will not repme at this neglect, while the ashes of 
Wasbiagton repose without grave-stone or epitaph."* 



Major-General in the American Army. 

", Anthony Wayne, a major-general in the American ar- 
my, occupies a conspicuous station among the heroes and 
patriots of the American revolution. He was born in the 
year 1745, in Chester county, in the state, then colony, of 
Pennsylvania. His father, who was a respectable farmer, 
was many years a representative for the county of Chester, 
in the general assembly, before the revolution. His grand- 
father, who was distinguished for his attachment to the 
principles of liberty, bore a captain's commission under 
King William, at the battle of the Boyne. Anthony Wayne 
succeeded his father as representative for the county of 
Chester, in the year 1773 ; and from his first appearance in 
public life, distinguished himself as a firm and decided pat- 
riot. He opposed, with much ability, the unjust demands 
of the mother country, and in connexion with some gentle- 
men of distinguished talents, was of material service in pre- 
paring the way for the firm and decisive part which P^nn- 
'sylvania took in the general contest. 

In 1775, he was appointed to the command of a regiment, ' 
which his character enabled him to raise in a few weeks, in 
his native county. In the same year, he was detached un- 
<l€r General Thompson into Canada. In the defeat which 
ifoDowe^d, in which Gen. Thompson was made a prisoner, 
Col. Wayne, though wounded, displayed great gallantry and * 
good conduct, in collecting and bringing off the scattered 
and broken bodies of troops. 

In the campaign of 1776, he served under Gen. Gates, at 
Ticonderoga, and was highly esteemed by that officer for 
both his bravery and skill as an engineer. At the close of 
that campaign he was created a brigadier-general. 

At the battle of Brandywine, he behaved with his usual 

"^Biographical Sketches. 
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byai^ery, and for a k>ng titae opposed Uie progress ef die 
enemy at Chad's Ford. In thiis action, the inferiority of 
the AjBcricans in numbers, discipline and anus, gave them 
little chance of success ; but the peculiar situation of the 
public mind was supposed to require a battle to be risked : 
the ground was bravely disputed, and the action was not 
considered as decisive. The spirit of the troops was pre- 
served by a belief that the loss of the enemy had equalled 
their ow& As it was the intention of the American com- 
mander in chief to hazard another ^action on the first favor- 
able opportunity that should offer, Gen. Wayne was detach- 
ed with his division, to harass the enemy by every means in 
his power. The British troops were encamped at Tredyffirin, 
and Gen. Wayne "was stationed about three miles in the rear 
of their left wing, near the Paoli tavern, and from the pre- 
cautions he had taken, he considered himself secure ; bat 
about eleven o'clock, on the night of the 20th September, 
Major-General Gray, having driven in his pickets, suddenly 
attacked him with bayonets. Wayne, unable to withstand 
the superior number of his assailants, was obliged to retreat; 
but formed again at a small distance, having lost about one, 
hundred and fifty killed and wounded. As blame was at- 
tached by some of the oificers of the army, • to General 
Wayne, for allowing himself to be surprised in this manner, 
he demanded a court martial, wjiich, after examining the 
necessary evidence, declared that he had done every thing 
to be expected from an active, brave, and vigilant officer ; 
and acquitted hirri with honor. 

A neat marble monument has been recently erected on 
the battle ground, to the memory of the gallant men who 
fell on the night of the 20th September, 1777. 

Shortly after was fought the battle of Germantown, in 
which he ^greatly signalized himself, by his spirited manner 
of leading his men into action. In this action he had one 
hoi^e shot under him, and another as he was mounting ; 
and at the same instant, received slight wounds in the left 
foot and left hand. 

In all councils of war. Gen. Wayne was distinguished for 
supporting the most energetic and decisive measures, h 
the one previous to the battle of Monmouth,, he and Gene- 
ral Cadwalader were the only officers decidedly in favor of 
attacking the British army. The American officers are 
said to have been influenced by the opinions of the Euro- 
peans. The Baron De Steuben, and Generals Lee and Du 
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Pt)rtaii, whosie military skill was in high estimation, had 
warmly opposed an engagement, as too hazardous. But 
General Washington, whose opinion was in favor of an en- 
gagement, made such disposition as would be most likely to 
lead to it. In that action, so honorable to the American arms, 
General Wayne was conspicuous in the ardor of his attack. 
General Washington, in his letter to congress, observes, 
'Were I. to conclude my account of this day's transactions 
without expressing my obhgations to the officers of the ar- 
my in general, I should do injustice to their merit, and vio- 
lence to my . own feelings. They seemed to vie with each 
other in manifesting their zeal and bravery. The catalogue 
of those who distinguished themselves, is too long to ad- 
mit of particularizing individuals. I cannot, however, for- 
bear mentioning Brig. Gen. Wayne, whose good conduct 
and bravery, throughout the whole action, deserves partic- 
ular commendation."* 

"Among the many exploits of gallantry and prowess 
which shed a lustre on the fame of our revolutionary army, 
the storming of the fort at Stony- Point has always been con- 
sidered oneof the most brilliant. 

' To Gen. Wayne, who commanded the light-infantry of^ 
the army, the execution of the plan was intrusted. Secre- 
cy was deemed so much more essential to success than 
numbers, that it was thought unadvisable to add to the force 
abeady on the lines. One brigade was ordered to com- 
mence its march, so as to reach the scene of action in time 
to cover the troops engaged in the attack, in case of any un- 
looked for disaster ; and Major Lee, of the light-dragoons, 
who had been eminently useful^in obtaining the intelligence 
which led to the enterpris^e, was associated with General 
Wayne, as far as ca\alry could be employed in such a ser- 
vice. 

The night of the 15th of July, 1779, was fixed on for the 
assault ; and it being suspected that the garrison would 
probably be more on their guard towards day, twelve was 
chosen for the hour. 

Stony-Point is a commanding hill, projecting far into the" 
Hudson, which washes three fourths of its base. The re- 
maining fourth is, in a great measure, covered by a deep 
marsh, commencing near the river on the upper side, and 
continuing into it below. Over this marsh, there is pnly- 
one crossing place, but at its junction with the riv^ isti ^:> 

*Anh Biographical Dicfioaarr, 
«8* 
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dy beach passable at low tide. On the summit of this luli 
was erected the fort, which was f«rniahed with a sufficient 
number of heavy pieces of ordnance. Several breast-works j 
and strong batteries were advanced in front of the principal : 
work, and about half way down the hilU wef e two rows of . 
abattis. The batteries were calculated to command the 
beach, and the crossing place of the marsh, and to rake aad 
enfilade any column which might be advancing from either 
of those points towards the fort. In addition to these de- 
fences, several vessels of war were stationed in the river, so 
as, in a considerable degree, to C(Hnnuind the ground at the ' 
foot of the hill. 

The fort was garrisoned by about six hundred men, under 
the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson. 

At noon of the day preceding the night of the attack, the . 
light-infantry commenced their march from Saifcdy-beach, 
distant fourteen miles from Stony-Point, aad passing throu|b 
an excessively rugged and mountainous country, arrived 
about eight in the afternoon at Spring SteeFs, one and a half 
miles from the fort, where the dispositions for the assault 
were made. * 

It was intended to attack the works on the right and left 
flanks at the same instant. The regiment of Febiger, and; 
of Meiggs, with -Major Hull's detachment, formed the righ^ 
column, and Butler's regiment, with two companies mAef\ 
Major Murfree, formed the left. One hundred and fif^i toV] 
unteers, led by Lieutenant-Colonel Fleury and Major Po^ 
sey, constituted the van of the right ; and one hundred vpH 
unteers under Major Stuart, composed the van of the left ^ 
At half past eleven, the two columns moved on to the charger^ 
4be van of each with unloaded muskets and fixed bayonets. i 
They were each preceded by a folorn hope of twenty men, | 
tlie one commanded by Lieutenant Gibbon, and the otheii 
Uy Lieiitenant Knox, whose duty it was to remove the abat-» 
ti^, and other obstructions!, in order to open a passage for^ 
Ute columns which followed close in the rear. ' ] 

Proper measures having been taken to secure every indi^ 
vidual on the route, who could give intelligence of their ap*' 
fffoach, the Americans Beached the marsh uBdiscoyerad 
iB4tttttexpected difficulties having been experienced insur^ 
«i%Qjaniltng this and other obstructions in the way, the ajssasit 
4i4 n«t coBunence UBtii twenty minutes after twelve. Both 
cohtmns then nuhed forwacd, uador a trenendoiia fire d 
muBketr^r and gra|ie j^ot.. Suimcmntiiig. every obstade, (hef 
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Watered the works at the point of the bayonet, and without 
having dicharged a single piece, obtained complete posses* 
sion of the post. 

The humanity displayed by the conquerors was not lea$ 
conspicuous, nor less honorable, than their courage. Not a 
smgle individual suffered after re«>istance had ceased. 

All the troops engaged in this perilous service manifest- 
ed a degree of ardor and impetuosity, which proved them to 
be capable of the most difficult enterprises ; and all distin- 
guished themselves whose situation enabled them to do 
so. Colonel Fieury was the first to enter the fort, and strike 
the British standard. Major Posey mounted the works al- 
niost at the same instsmt, and was the first to give the watch- 
word — *The fort's our own.' Lieutenants Gibbon and 
Knox performed the service allotted to them, with a degree 
of intrepidity; which could not be surpassed. Out of twen- 
ty men who constituted the party of the former, seventeen 
were killed or wounded. 

The loss sustained by the garrison was not considerable. 
The return made by Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson, repre- 
sented their dead at only twenty, including one captain, and 
their wounded at six officers, and sixty-eight privates. The 
return made by General Wayne states their dead at sixty 
Aree, including two officers. This difference may be ac- 
counted for, by supposing, that among those Colonel John- 
son supposed to be missing, there were many killed. The 
prisoners amounted to five hundred and forty-three, among 
whom were one lieutenant-colonel, four captains, and twen- 
ty subaltern officers. The military stores taken in the fort 
were also considerable. 

The loss sustained by the assailants was by no means 
proportioned to the apparent danger of the enterprise. The 
killed and wounded did not exceed one hundred men. Gen- 
eral Wayne himself, who marched at the head of Febiger's 
'egiment in the right column, received a slight wound in 
the head, which stunned him for a time, but did not com- 
pel him to leave the column. Being supported by his aids, 
he entered the fort with the regiment. Lieutenant-Colon^ 
Hay was also among the vounded.'* 

The intrepidity, joined with humanity, its noblest compan^ 
icm, ^splayed on that oceaaion by Greneral Wayne and hi$ 
krave followers, carniot be too highly esteemed nor tfoo fSre- 
V^Wify coqimiemorated. 

* HfttrshaH'a Life of Wa^hington^ 
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General ordereforthe attack. 

T lie. troops will inarch at- o'clock and move by the 
right, making a short halt at the creek, or run, on this side, 
next Clements' ; every officer and non-commisioned officer 
will remain with, and be answerable for every man in his 
platoon ; no soldier to be permitted to quit his ranks on any 
pretext whatever, until a general halt is made, and then to 
be attended by one of the officers of the platoon. 

When the head of the troops arrives in the rear of tba 
bill. Colonel Febiger will form his regiment into a solid col- 
imm of a half platoon in front as fast as they come up. Co- 
lonel Meiggs will form next in Colonel Febiger's rear, and 
Major Hull in the rear of Meiggs', which will form the right 
column. 

Colonel Butler will form a column on the left of Febiger, 
and Major Murphy in his rear. Every officer and soldier 
will then fix a piece of white paper in the most conspicuous 
part of his hat or cap, as a mark to distinguish them from, 
the enemy. 

At the word march ^ Colonel Fleury will take charge of 
one hundred and fifty determined and picked men, proper- 
ly officered, with arms unloaded, placing their whole de- 
pendence on fixed bayonets, who will move about twenty 
paces in front of the right column, and enter the sally-port ; 
he is to detach an officer and twenty men a little in front, 
whose business will be to secure the sentries, and remove 
the abattis and obstructions for the column to pass through. 
The column will follow close in the rear with shouldered 
muskets, led by Colonel Febiger and General Wayne in per- 
son : — when the works are forced, and not before, the victo- 
rious troops as they enter will give the watch-word 

with repeated and loud voices, and drive the enemy from 
their works and guns, which will favor the pass of the whole 
troops ; should the enemy refuse to surrender, or attempt 
to make their escape by water or otherwise, effectual means 
must be used to effect the former and prevent the latter. 

Colonel Butler will move by the route (2,) preceded by 
one hundred chosen men with fixed bayonets, properly om* 
cered, at the distance of twenty yards in front of the col- 
umn, which will follow under Col. Butler with shouldered 
muskets. These hundred will also detach a proper offico:* 
«nd tweny men a Bttle in front to remove the obstructions; 
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ad soon as they gain the works, they wiU also give and ecu- 
tinue the watclmord, which will prevent confusion and mis* 
take. 

If any soldier presume to tak« his musket from his shoul- 
der, or to fire, or begin the battle until ordered by his prop- 
er officer, he shall be in^tantt;^ put to death by the officer 
next him ; for the misconduct of one man is not to put the 
whole troops in danger or disorder, and he be suffered to 
pass with life. 

After the troops begin to advance to the works, the strict- 
est silence must be observed, and the closest attention paid 
to the commands of the officers. 

The general has the fullest confidence in the bravery and 
fortitude of the corps that he has the happiness to command 
— ^the distinguished honor conferred on every officer and 
soldier who has been drafted into this corps by his excellen- 
cy General Washington, the credit of the states they res- 
pectively belong to, and their own reputations, will be such 
powerful motives for each man to chstinguish himself, that 
the general cannot have the least doubt of a glorious victo- 
ry ; and he hereby most solemnly engages to reward the first 
man that enters the works with five hundred dollars, and 
imtiiediate promotion, to the second four hundred dollars, 
to the third three hundred dollars, to the fourth two hun- 
dred dollars, and to the fifth one hundred dollars ; and will 
represent the conduct of every officer, and soldier, who 
distii^guishes himself in this action, in the most favorable 
point of view to his excellency, whose greatest pleasure is 
in regarding merit 

Bat should there be any soldier so lost to every feeling of 
honor as to attempt to retreat one single foot, or skulk in 
the face of danger, the ofi»:er next to him is immediately to 
put him to death, that he may no longer disgrace the name 
of a soldier, or the corps or state he belongs to. 

As General Wayne is determined to share the dangers of 
the night — so* he wishes to participate in the glory of the 
day in common with his fellow soldiers."* 

" Immediately after the surrender of Stony Point, Gen. 
Wayne transmitted to the commander in chie^ the following 
laconic letter : — 

^Analectic Magazine. 
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«' Stw^ Poini, J%stf 16, 1779. 

" 2 o'cloclu A. R 
** Dtar Gawrol— ^Tbe fart uid garriflOR, whb Col lohit- 
son, «re oura; our officers and men braved Uke aiM& df^ 
termined to be free. 

" Yours most aincerely, 

** Anthony Wayne. 
*' Gen. Washington." 

In the campaign of 1781, in v^hich Lord Cornwallis, and 
a British army were obliged to surrender prisoners of war, 
be bore a conspicuous part His presence of mind never 
failed him in the most critical situations! Of this he gave 
an eminent example on the James River. Having been 
deceived by some false information, into a belief that the. 
British army had passed the river, leaving but the rear 
guard behind, he hastened to attack the latter before it- 
should also have effected its passage ; but on pushing 
through a morass and wood, instead of the rear guard, he 
found the whole British army drawn up close to him. His 
situation did not admit of a moment's deliberation. Cqn- 
ceiving the boldest to be the safest measure, he immediate* 
ly led his small detachment, not exceeding 800 men, to the 
charge, and after a short, but very smart and close firing, in 
which he lost 11 8 of his men, he succeeded in bringing ofi 
the rest under cover of the wood. Lord Conwalfis, sus- 
pecting the attack to be a feint, in order to draw him into 
an ambuscade, would not permit his troops to pursue. 

The enemy, having made a considerable head in Geor- 
^a, Wayne was despatched by Gen. Washingten to take 
command of the forces in that state, and, after some san* 
guinary engagements, succeeded in establishing security 
and order. For his services in that state the legislature 
presented him with a valuable farm. 

On the peace, which followed shortly after, he retired to 
private life; but in 1789, we find him a member of the . 
Pennsylvania convention, and one of those in favor of the 
present federal constitution of the United States. 

In the year 1792, be was appointed to succeed General '( 
St. Clair, who had resigned the command of the army enga- i 
ged against the Indians, on our western frontier. Wayne *. 
formed an encampment' at Pittsburgh, and such exemplary •* 
dtscipline was introduced among the new troops, that, on 
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their advance int6 the Indian country, they appeared hkb 
veterans: 

The Indians had collected in great numbers, and it was 
necessary not only to rout them, but to occupy their coun<- 
tty by a chain of posts, that should, for the future, check 
their predatory incursions. Pursuing this regular and sys- 
tematic mode of advance, the autumn of 1793, found Gen- 
eral Wayne vnth his army, at a post in the wilderness, called 
Oreensville, about six miles in advance of Fort Jefferson, 
where he determined to encamp for the winter, in order to 
make the necessary arrangements for opening the campaign 
to efiect .early in the following spring. After fortifying his 
camp, he took possession of the ground on which tlie A^er* 
leans had been defeated in 1791, which he fortified also, 
aod called the work Fort Recovery. Here he piously col« 
leeited, and, with the honors of war, interred the bones of 
the unfortunate, although gallant victims of the 4th Novem« 
her, 1791. The situation of the army, menacing the In* 
^ villages, effectually prevented any atack on the white 
settlements. The impossibility of procuring the necessary 
supplies prevented the march of the troops till the summer. 
> On the 8th of August, the army arrived at the junction of 
the Aivers Au Glaize and Miami of tlie Lakes, where they 
erected works for the protection of the stores. About thir- 
ty miles firom this place, the British had formed a post, in the 
vicinity of which the Indians had assembled their whole 
iorce. ^On the IBth, the army again advanced down the 
Miami, and on the 18th, arrived at 4he Rapids. On the fol- 
lowing day they erected some works for the protection of 
the baggage. The situation of the enemy was reconnoiter- 
ed, and they were found posted in a thick wood, in the rear 
of the British fort. On the 20th, the army advanced to the 
I attack. The Miami covered the right flank, and on the 
left were the mounted volunteers, commanded by General 
Todd. After marching about five miles. Major Prrce, who 
kd the advance, received so heavy a fire from the Indians, 
who were stationed behind trees, that he was compelled to 
tall back. The enemy had occupied a wood in front of the 
British fort, which, from the quantity of fallen timber, could 
could not be entered by the horse The legion was inune- 
(tiately ordered to advance with traHed arms, and rouse 
ithem from their covert ; the cavalry under Capt. Campbell, 
were directed to pass between the Indians and the river, 
while the volunteers, led by General Scott, made a ciretiit 
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to turn tbelr fliiok. So r«|iid« Iiowever, was die chugkd 
the legion, that before the rest of the army could get nto 
|iciiop« the enemy were completely routed, anii dnven 
through the woods (or more than two miles^ and the troo^ 
halted within gun-shot of the British fort. All the Indiaas' 
houses and corn-fields were destroyed In this decisive ae- 
lion, the whole loss of General Wayne's anmy, in killed and 
jvouded, amounted only to one hundred and seven men. As 
ho9tiUties continued on the part of the Indians, their whole 
country was laid waste, and forts established, which eff&ctH' 
ally prevented their return. 

The success of this engagement destroyed the eneimef^ 
power ; and, in the following year, Gen. Wayne eonclqiied 
a definitive treaty of peace with them. 

A life of peril and glory was tenninated in Decemte, 
1796. He had shielded his country from the murderous 
tomahawk of the savage. He had established her boui'* 
daries. He had forced her ^lemies to sue for her protec< 
tion. He beheld her triumphant, rich in arts, and potent ia 
arms. What more coiild bis patriotic spirit wish to see ? 
He died in a hut at Presque Isle, aged about fifty-<ine years, 
and was buried on the shore of Lake Erie. 

A few years since his bones were taken up by his Ban, 
Isaac Wayne, Esq.^ and entombed in his native county ; 
and by direction of the Pennsylvania Slate Society of the 
Cincinnati, an elegant monument was erected. It is to bt 
seen within the cemetry of St. David's Cfaur^ch, »tuatad ia 
Chester county. It is constructed of white marble, of the 
most correct syihmetry and beauty."* 



The Traitor, 

" Benedict Arnold, a major-general in the Americas 
army during the revolutionary war, and infatnous for desert- 
ing the cause of his country, was early chosen captain of a 
volunteer company in New-Haven, Connecticut, where he 
lived. After hearing of the battle of Lexington, he itm^t' 
diately marched, with his company, for the American head- 
quarters, and reached Cambridge, April 29, 1 775. 

* Am. Biog-. PictioDary. 
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He immediately waited on the Massachusetts committee 
of safety, and informed them of the defenceless state of 
Ticonderoga. The committee appointed him a colonel, 
and commissioned him to raise four hundred men, and to 
take that fortress. He proceeded directly to Vermont, and 
when he arrived at Castleton, was attended by one servant 
only. Here he joined Colonel Allen, and on the 10th of 
May the fortress was taken. 

In the fall of 1775, he was sent by the commander in 
chief to penetrate through the wilderness of the District 
of Maine, into Canada. On the 16th of September, he 
commenced his march, with about one thousand, men, con- 
sisting of New-England infantry, some volunteers, a compa- 
ny of artillery, and three companies of riflemen. One di- 
\dsion was obliged to return, or it would have perished by 
hunger. After sustainmg almost incredible hardships, he 
in six weeks arrived at Point Levi, opposite to Quebec. 
The appearance of an army, emerging from the wilderness, 
threw the city into the greatest consternation. In this mo- 
ment of surprise, Arnold might probably have become mas- 
ter of the place ; but the small crafts and boats in the river 
were removed out of his reach. 

It seems that his approach was not altogether unexpect- 
ed He had imprudently, a number of days before, sent 
forward a letter to a friend, by an Indian, who betrayed him. 
A delay of several days, on account of the difficulty of pas- 
sing the river, was inevitable ; and the optical moment 
was lost. 

On the 14th of Noveniber, he crossed the St. Lawrence 
in the night ; and, ascending the precipice which Wolfe had 
climbed before him, formed his small corps on the height, 
near the memorable Plains of Abraham. With oiily about 
seven hundred men, one third, of whose muskets had been 
rendered useless in the march through the wilderness, suc- 
cess could not be expected. After parading some days on 
tke heights near the town, and sending two flags to summon 
the inliabitants, he retired to Point aux Trembles, twenty 
miles above Quebec, and there waited the arrival of Mont* 
-^omery, who joined him on the first of December. The 
-city was inmiediately besieged ; but the best measures had 
bi;en taken for its defence. On the morning of the last daif 
of the year, an assault was made on the one side of the 
city, by Montgomery, who was killed. At the same time, 
Colonel Arnold, at the head of about three hundred and 

29 
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fifty men, made a desperate attack on tlie opposite side. 
x\dvancing with the utmost intrepidity along the St. Charles, 
through a narrow path, exposed to an incessant fire of grape- 
shot and musketry, as lie approached the first barrier, he re- 
ceived a musket-ball in the leg, which shattered the bone ; 
and he was carried off to the camp. Though the attack 
was unsuccessful, the blockade of Quebec was continued 
till May, 1776 ; when the army, which was in no condition 
to rifk an assault, was removed to a more defensible posi- 
tion. Arnold was compelled to relinquish one post after 
another till the 18th of June, when he quitted Canada. 
After this period, he exhibited^reat bravery in the command 
of the American fleet on Lake Champlain. 

In August, 1777, he relieved Fort Schuyler, under the 
command of Colonel Gansevoort, which was invested by 
Colonel St. Leger, with an army of from fifteen to eighteen 
hundred men. In the battle near Still-water, September 
the nineteenth, he conducted himself with his usual intre- 
pidity ; being engaged, incessantly, for four hours. In the 
action of October the seventh, after the British had been 
driven into the lines, Arnold pressed forward, and, under a 
tremendous fire, assaulted their works from right to left. 
The intrenchments were at length forced, and with a few 
men he actually entered the works ; but his horse being 
killed, and he himself badly wounded in the leg, he found it 
•necessary to withdraw, and as it was now almost dark, to de- 
sist from the attack. ' 

Being rendered unfit for active service, in consequence 
of his wound, after the recovery of Philadelphia, he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the American garrison. When 
he entered the city, he made the house of Governor Penn, 
the best house in the city, his head-quarters. This he fur- 
nished in a very costly manner, and lived far beyond his in- 
come. He had wasted the plunder, which he had seized at 
Montreal, in his retreat from Canada ; and at Philadelphia, 
he was determined to make new acquisitions. He laid his 
hands on every thing in the city, which could be considered 
the property of those who were unfriendly to the cause of 
his country. He was charged with oppression, extortion, 
•and enormotis charges upon the public, in his accounts ; and 
with applying the public mopey and property to his own 
private use. Such was his conduct, that he drew upon liini- 
self the odium of the inhabitants, not/ only of the city, W 
«f the province, in general. He was engaged in trading 
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speculations, and had shares in several privateers ; but wad 
unsuccessful. 

From the judgment of the commissioners, who had been 
appointed to inspect his accounts, and who had rejected 
above half the amount of his demands, he appealed to con- 
gress ; and they appointed a committqe of their own body 
to examine and settle the business. The committee con- 
firmed the report of the commissioners, and thought they 
allowed him more than he had any right to expect or demand. 
By these disappointments he became irritated, and he gave 
fun scope to his resentment His invectives against con- 
gress were not less violent, than those which he had before 
thrown out against the commissioners. He was, however, 
soon obhged to abide the judgment of a court martial, upon 
the charges exhibited against him by the executive of Penn- 
sylvania ; and he was subjected to the mortification of re- 
ceiving a reprimand from Washington. His trial conmien- 
cedinJune, 1778, but such were the delays occasioned by 
the movements of the army, that it was not concluded until 
the 26th of January, 1779. — The sentence of a reprimand 
was approved by congress, and was soon afterwards carried 
into execution. 

Such was the humiliation, to which General Arnold was 
reduced, in consequence of yielding to the temptations of 
pride and vanity, aini indulging himself in the pleasures o*f a 
sumptuous table and expensive equipage. 

From this time, probably, his proud spirit revolted from 
the cause of America. He turned his eyes to West Point 
^s an acquisition, which would give value to treason, while 
its loss would inflict a mortal wound on his former friends. 
He addressed himself to the delegation of New- York, in 
which state his reputation was peculiarly high ; and a mem- 
ber of congress from this state, recommended him to Wash- 
■"igton for the service which he desired. But this request 
could not be immediately complied with. The same appli- 
cation to the commander inchief was made not long after- 
wards « through General Schuyler. Washington observed, 
^t, as there was a prospect of an active campd.ign, he 
should be gratified with the aid of General Arnold in the 
field, but intimated, at the same time, that he should receive 
the appointment requested^ if it should be more pleasing 
to him. 

Arnold, without discovering much solicitude, repaired to 
camp in the beginning of August, and rene^ved, in-person. 
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the solicitations, which had been before indirectly made. 
He was now offered the command of the left wing of the 
WTny, which was advancing against New-Yorlc, but he de- 
clined it under pretext, that in consequence of his wounds, 
he was unable to perform the active duties of the field. 
Without a suspicion of his patriotism, he was invested '\^ith 
the command of West Point. Previously to his soliciting 
this station, he had, in a letter to Colonel Robinson, signifi- 
ed his change of principles, and his wish to restore himself 
to the favor of his prince, by some signal proof of his repent- 
ance. This letter opened to him a correspondence with 
Sir Henry Clinton, the object of which was. to concert the 
means of putting the important post, which he commanded, 
into the possession of the British general. 

Hi^pUn, it is believed, was to have,drawn the greater part 
of his army without tlie works, under the pretext of fighting 
the enemy in the defiles, and to have left unguarded a de- 
signated pass, through which the assailants might securely 
approach and surprise the fortress. His troops be intend- 
ed to place, so that they would be compelled to surrender, 
or be cut in pieces. But just as his scheme was ripe for ex- 
ecution, the wise Disposer of events, who so often and so 
remarkably interposed in favor of the American cause, blast- 
ed his designs. 

IViajor Andre, adjutant-general in the British army, was 
selected as the person, to whom the maturing of Arnold's 
treason, and the arrangements for its execution should be 
committed. A correspondence was, fpr some time, carried 
un between them under a mercantile disguise, and the feign- 
rd names of Gustavus and Anderson ; and at length, to fa- 
<*ilitate their communications, the Vulture sloop of war 
moved up the North River and took a station convenient for 
the purpose, but not so near as to excite suspicion. An 
interview was agreed on, and in the night of September the 
21st, 1780, he was taken in a boat, which was despatched 
for the purpose, and carried to the beach without the posts 
of both armies, under a pass for John Anderson. He met 
Gen. Arnold at the house of a Mr. Smith. While theu con- 
ference was yet unfinished, day light approached ; and to 
avoid the danger of discovery, it was proposed, that he 
should remain concealed till the succeeding night He is 
understood to have refused to be carried within the Amer- 
ican posts, but the promise made him bj; Arnold, to respect 
Ibis objection, was not observed. He was carried within 
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then) contrary to his wishes and against liis knowledge. He 
continued with Arnold the succeeding day, and when, on 
the following night he proposed to return to the Vulture, the 
boat-men refused to carry him, because she had, during the 
day shifted her station, in consequence of a gun having been 
moved to the shore, and brought to bear upon her. This 
embarrassing circumstance reduced him to the necessity of 
endeavoring to reach New-York by land. Yielding, with 
reluctance, to the urgent representations of Arnold, he laid 
aside his regimentals, which he had hitherto worn under a 
surtout, and, receiving a pass from the American general, 
authorising him, under the feigned name of John Anderson, 
to proceed on the public service, to the White Plains, or 
lower, if he thought proper, he set out on his return. He 
had passed all the guards and posts on the road without sus- 
picion, and was proceeding to New-York in perfect security, 
when, on the 23d of September, one of the three militia- 
men, who were employed with others in scouting parties 
between the lines of the two armies, springing suddenly" 
from his covert into the road, seized the reins of his. bridle, 
6nd stopped his horse. Instead of producing his pass, - 
Andre, with a want of self-possession, which can be attribu- 
ted only to a kind Providence, asked the man hastily, wliere 
he belonged ; and being answered, ' to below,' replied im- 
mediately, * and so do I.' He then declared himself to be 
a British officer, on urgent business, and begged that he 
might not be detained. The other two militia-men coming 
*ip at this moment, he discovered his mistake ; but it was 
too late to repair it. He offered a purse of gold and a val- 
uable watch, to which Jie added the most tempting promises 
of ample reward and permanent provision from the govern- 
ment, if they would permit him to escape ; but his offers 
Were rejected without hesitation. 

The militia-men, whose names were John Paulding, David 
Wilhams, and Isaac Vanwert, proceeded to search him. 
They found concealed in his boots, exact returns, in Ar- 
nold's hand writing, of tlie state of the forces, ordnance, 
and defences at West Point and its dependencies ; critical 
remarks on the works, and an estimate of the men ordinarily 
employed in them, with other interesting papers. Andre 
was carried before Lieutenant-Colbnel Jameson, the officer 
^omma^ding the scouting parties on the lines, and, regard- 
less of himself, and only anxious for the safety of Arnold, 
hestill maintained the character which he had assumed, 
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and requested Jameson to inform his commading officer ' 
tliat Anderson was taken. An express was accordingly 
despatched, and the traitor, thus becoming acquainted witi 
his danger, escaped. 

Major AndrC; after his detection, was permitted to send a 1 
message to Arnold, to give him notice of his danger ; and j 
the traitor found opportunity to escape on board the Vul- 
ture, on the 26th of September, 1780, a few hours before 
the return of Washington, who had been absent on a jonr- 
ney to Hartford, Connecticut. It is supposed however, that 
he would not have escaped, had not an express to the com- 
mander in chief, with an account of the capture of Andre, 
missed him by taking a different road from the one which ] 
he travelled."* ] 

Arnold, on the very day of his escape, wrote the follow- 
ing letter to Wasliington : — 

*• On board the Vulture, Sept. 25, 1780. 

" Sir — The heart which is conscious of its own recti- 
tude cannot attempt to palhate a step which the world may 
censure as wrong ; I have ever acted from a principle of 
love to my country, since the commencement of the pre- 
sent unhappy contest between Great Britain and the colo- 
nies ; the same principle of love to my country actuates ] 
m^ present conduct, however it may appear inconsistent to 
the world, who very seldom judges right of any man's ac- 
tions. 

" I have no favor to ask for myself I have too often ex- 
perienced the ingratitude of my country to attempt it ; but 
from the known humanity of your excellency, I am induced 
to ask your protection of Mrs. Arnold, from every insult t 
and injury that the mistaken vengeance of my country may \ 
expose her to. It ought to fall only on me, she is as good i 
and as innocent as an angel, and is incapable of doing wrong. 
I beg she may be permitted to return to her friends in Phil- j 
adelphia, or to come to me as she may choose ; from your j 
excellency I have no fears on her account, but she may suf- 
fer from the mistaken fury of the country. 

*' 1 have to request that the enclosed letter may be de- 
livered to Mrs. Arnold, and she permitted to write to me. 
I have also to ask that my clothes and baggage, which 

* Amer. Biographical Dictionary. ! 
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are of littie consequence, may be sent to me ; if required, 
' their value shall be paid in money. 
" 1 have the honor to be, &c. 

B. ARNOLD. 
'* His Excellency Gen. Washington. 

•' N. B. Injustice to the gentlemen of my family, Col. 
Varrick, and Major Franks, I think myself in honor bound 
to declare, that they, as well as Joshna Smith, Esq. (who I 
^. know are suspected) are totally ignorant of any transactions 
of mine, that they had reason to believe were injurious to 
the public." 

Mrs. Arnold was conveyed to her husband at New- York, 
and his clothes and baggag^e, for which he had written, were 
..transmitted to him. 

" The following is a concise description of thefigures exhih^ 
ited and paraded through the streets of the city of Philadel- 
phia, two or three days after the affair. 

" A Stage raised on the body of a cart, on which was an 
efSgy of Gen. Arnold sitting ; this was dressed in regiment- 
als, had two faces, emblematical of his traitorous conduct, 
a mask in his left hand, and a letter in his right from Belze- 
bub, telling him that he had done all the mischief he could 
do, and now he must hang himself 
! At the back of the general, was a figure of the devil, 
dressed in black robes, shaking a purse of money at the 
[ general's left ear, and in his right hand a pitch-fork ready to 
drive him into hell, as the reward due for the many crimes 
which his thirst of gold had made him commit. 

In the front of the stage, and before Gen. Arnold, was 
placed a large lanthorn of transparent paper, with the con- 
sequences of his crimes thus delineated, i. e. on one part 
General Arnold on his knees before the devil, who is pulling 
him into the flames— a label from the general's mouth with 
these words, ** My dear sir, I have served you faithfully ;" 
to which the devil replies, " And I'll reward you.'* On 
another side, two figures hanging, inscribed, ** TheTrdtor's 
Reward," and wrote underneath^ " The acyutant-general of 
the British army, and Joe Smith ; the first hanged as a spy, 
«xid the other as a traitor to his country.' And on the front 
•of the lanthorn was wrote the following : 
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* Major-General Benedict Arnold, late commander of the 
fort West Point. The crime of this man is high treason^* 

' He has deserted the important post, West Point, on Hud- 
son's River, committed to his charge by his excellency the 
commander in chief, and is gone off to the enemy at New- 
York. 

His design to have given up this fortress to our enemies, 
has been discovered by the goodness of the Omniscient 
Creator, who has not only prevented him from carrying it 
into execution, but has thrown into our hands Andre, the ad- 
jutant-general of their army, who was detected in the infa- 
mous character of a spy. 

The treachery of the ungrateful general is held up to pub- 
lic view for the exposition of infamy ; and to proclaim, with 
joyful acclamation, another instance of the interposition of 
bounteous Providence. 

The effigy of this ingrate is therefore hanged (for want of 
his body) as a traitor to his native country, and a betrayer 
of the laws of honor. 

The procession began about four o'clock, in tlie following * 
order : — 

Several gentlemen mounted on 

horseback. 

A^lii^tlf continental officers. 

^iindfy gentlemen in a line. 

A" guard of the city infantry. 

Just before the cart, drums and 

fifes playing the Rogue's 

March. 

Guards on each side. 

The procession was attended with a numerous concourse 
of people, who, after expressing their abhorrence of the 
treason and the traitor, committed him to the flames, and 
left both the effigy and the original to sink into ashes and 
obHvion"* 

*• During the exertions which were made to rescue Andre 
from the destruction which threatened him, Arnold had 
the hardihood to interpose. He appealed to the humanity 
of the commander in chief, and then sought to intimidate 
him by stating the situation of many of the principal char- 
dieters of South-Carolina, who had forfeited their lives, but 

* Niles' Revolution. 
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iiad hitherto been spared through the clemency <rf the Brit- 
m general. This clemency, he said, coulii no longer, im 
justice, be extended to them, should Major Andre sufier." 

Arnold was made a brigadier-general in the British ser- 
vice ; which rank he preserved throughout the war. Yet 
he must have been held in contempt and detestation by the 
generous and honorable. It was impossible for men of this 
description, even when acting with him, to forget that he 
was a traitor, first the slave of his rage, then purchased 
with gold, and finally secured ty the blood of one of the 
most accomplished officers in the British army. One would 
suppose that his mind could not have been much at ease ; 
out he had proceeded so far in vice, that perhaps his reflee- . 
tas gave him but little trouble. ' I am mistaken,' says 
Washington, in a private letter, ' if, at this time, Arnold i« 
pndergomg the torments of a mental heU. He wants feet 
ing. From some traits of his character, which have lately 
come to my knowledge, he seems to have been so hacknied 
."I crime, so lost to all sense of honor and shame, that while 
MS faculties still enable him to continue his sordid pursuite, 
wiere will be no time for remorse.' 

Arnold found it necessary to make some exertions to se- 
cure the attachment of his new friends. With the hope oi 
allurmg many of the discontented to his standard, he pub- 
^shed an address to the inhabitants of America, in which 
fle endeavored to justify his conduct. He had encountered 
«ie dangers of the field, he said, from apprehensions thtt 
"^e rights of his country were in danger. He had acquies- 
ced ih the declaration of independence, though he thought 
It precipitate. But the rejection of the overtures, made by 
J^reat Britain in 1778, and the French alliance, had opened 
^is eyes to the ambitious views of those, who would sacri- 
ice the happiness of their country to their own aggrandize- 
ment, and had made him a confirmed loyalist. He artfully 
ri^ 1 ^^sertions, that the principal members of congresjB 

q,i . people in sovereign contempt. 

1 his was followed in about a fortnight by a proclamation, 
^aaressed ' to the officers and soldiers of the continental 
*^y, who have the real interests of their country at heart, 
^^ who are determined to be no longer the tools and 
»pes of congress or of France.' To induce the Ameri- 
can officers and soldiers to desert the cause which they had 
^^^^\ ^® represented that the corps of cavalry and in- 
^^* which he was authorized to raise, would be upon the 
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same footing with the other troops in the Bhtish service ; 
that he should with pleasure, advance those, whose valor he 
had witnessed ; and that the private men, who joined him 
should receive a bounty of three guineas each, besides 
paymeiit, at the full value, for horses, arms, and accoutre- 
ments. His object was the peace, liberty, and safety of 
America. * You are promised liberty,' he exclaims, * but 
is there an individual in the enjoyment of it saving your op- 
pressors ? Who among you dare to speak or write what he 
thinks against the tyranny, which has robbed you of your 
property, imprisons your persons, drags you to the field of 
battle, and is daily deluging your country with your blood?' 
'What,* he exclaims again, 'is America now but a land of 
widows, orphans, and beggars ? As to you, who have beea 
soldiers in the continental army, can you at this day want 
evidence, that the funds of your country are exhausted, or 
that the managers have applied them to their private uses? 
In either case you surely can no longer continue in their ser- 
vice with honor or advantage. Yet you have hitherto been 
their supporters in that cruelty, ;which, with equal indiffer- 
ence to yours, as well as to the labor and blood of others, is 
devouring a country, that from the moment you quit their 
colours, will be redeemed from their tyranny.* 

These proclamations did not produce the effect designed, 
and in all the hardships, sufferings, and irritations of the 
war, Arnold remains the solitary instance of an American 
officer, who abandoned the side first embraced in the con- 
test, and turned his sword upon his former companions ia 
arms. 

He was soon despatched by Sir Henry Clinton, to make a 
diversion in Virginia. With about seventeen hundred men 
he arrived in the Chesapeake, in January, 1781, and being 
supported by such a naval force, as was suited to the natui^e 
of the service, he committed extensive ravages on the riv- 
ers and along the unprotected coasts. It is said, that while 
on this expedition Arnold inquired of an American cap- 
tain whom he had taken prisoner, what the Americans 
would do with him if he should fall into their hands. The 
captain at first declined giving liim an answer, but upon be- 
ing repeatedly urged to it, he said, 'Why, sir, if I must an- 
swer your question, you must excuse my telling you the 
plain truth : if my countrynxen should catch you, I belieye 
they would first cut off that lame leg, which was wounds dia 
the cause of freedom and virtue, and bury it with tie hen- 
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ore of war, and afterwards hang the remainder of your 
body in gibbets.* The reader will recollect that the cap- 
tain alluded to the wound Arnold received in one of his 
legs, at the attack upon Quebec, in 1776."* 
" The return of Gen. Arnold to New- York from Virgin- 
. ia, did not fix him in a state of inactivity. He was sent on 
I an enterprise against New-London, with a sufficient land 
and marine force. — The embarkation having passed over 
from Long Island shore in the night, the troops were landed ' 
in two detachments on each side of the harbor, at ten 
o'clock in ^the morning of the 6th of September; that on 
the Groton side being commanded by Lietiten(.nt-Colonei 
Eyre, and that on New-London side by the general, who met 
ao great trouble. Fort Trumbull and the redoubt, which 
Were mtended to cover the harbor and town, not being ten- 
able, were evacuated as he approached, and the few men 
m them crossed the river to fort Griswold, on Groton Hill. 
Arnold proceeded to the town without being otherwise op- 
posed than by the scattered fire of small parties that had 
hastily collected. Orders were sent by the general to Eyre 
for attacking Fort Griswold, that so the possession of it 
flight prevent the escape of the American shipping. The 
Diiiitia, to the amount of one hundred and fifty-seven, col- 
lected for its defence, but so hastily as not to be fully fur- 
nished with fire arms and other weapons. As the assail- 
ants approached, a firing commenced, and the flag staff was 
soon shot down, from whence the neighboring spectators 
inferred that the place had surrendered, till the continuance 
of the firing convinced them to the contrary. The garri- 
son defended themselves with the greatest resolution and 
bravery : Eyre was wounded near the works, and Major 
Montgomery was killed immediately after, so that the com- 
mand devolved on Major Broomfield. The British at one 
time staggered ; but the fort ])eing out of repair, could not 
be maintained by a handful of men against so superior a 
number as that which assaulted it. After an action of 
about forty minutes, the resolution of the royal troops ear- 
ned the place by the point of the bayonet. The Ameri- 
cans had not more than half a dozen killed before the ene- 
my entered the fort, when a severe execution took place, 
though resistance ceased. The British officer inquired, on 
his entering the fort, who commanded ? Col. Ledyard an- 

-i 
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iwered — • T did, sir, b«t you do now ;' and presented liimhis 
aword. The colonel was immediately ran through and kil- 
led. The slain were seventy-three ; the wounded between 
thirty and forty, and about forty were carried off prisoners. 
Soon after reducing the fort, the soldiers loaded a wagg(Hi 
with the wounded, as said, by order of their officers, and ■ 
set the waggon off from the top of the hill, which is long 1 
and very^ steep ; the waggon went a considerable distance i 
with gr«at force, till it was suddenly stopt, by an apple tree, 
which gave the faint and bleeding men so terrible a shock 
that part of them died instantly. About fifteen vessels, 
with effects of the inhabitants retreated up the river, not- 
withstanding the reduction of the fort, and four others re- 
mained in the harbor unhurt ; a number were burnt by the 
fire's communicating from the stores when in flames. Sixty 
dwelling houses and eighty-four stores were burned, inclu- 
ding those on both sides of the harbor and in New-London. 
The burning of the town was intentional and not accidental 
The loss that the Americans sustained in this destruction 
was very great ; for there were large quantities of naval 
stores, of European goods, of East and West India com- 
modities, and of provisions in the several stores. The Brit* | 
ish had two commissioned officers and forty-six privates kil- 
led ; eight officers (some of whom are since dead) with one 
hundred and thirty-five non-commissioned, and privates 
wounded."* 

" From the conclusion of the war till his death. Gen. Ar- 
nold resided chiefly in England. He died in < loucester 
place, London, June 14, I80L His character presents lit- 
tle to be commended. — His daring courage may excite ad- 
miration; but it was a courage without reflection, and 
without principle. He fought bravely for his country ; and j 
lie filed in her cause ; but his country owed him no returns 
©f gratitude, for his subsequent conduct proved, that he had 
no honest regard to her interests, but was governed by sel- 
fish considerations. His progress from self-indulgence to 
treason was easy and rapid. He was vain and luxurious, 
and to gratify his giddy desires, he must resort to mean- 
ness, dishonesty, and extortion. These vices brought with 
them disgrace ; and the contempt into which he fell, awaken- 
ed a spirit of revenge, and left him to the uiirestrained in- : 
fiuence of his cupidity and' passion. Thus from the higk 

* Niies' RerolutioD« 
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fame to i^hich bis bi^a^ery had elevated him» he descenoba 
into inftmy. Thus too, he fonushed new evidence of the 
mfatuatioD of the human mind, in attaching such value to 
' e reputation of a soldier, which may be obtained while 
e heart is attsound, and every moral sentiment is entirely 
depraved."* 
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GILBERT MOTIER LAFAYETTE, 

Bfajor-General in the American Continental Army. - 



The family of General Lafayette has long been distin- 
guished in the histoiy of France. As early as 1422, th6 
Marshal de Lafayette defeated and killed the Duke of Clar- 
ence at Beauge, and thus saved his country^ from falling en* 
tirely into the power of Henry Fifth, of England. His fa- 
ther fell in the battle of Munden, and therefore survived 
the birth of his son only two years. These, with many 
more memorials of his family, scattered thrdUgh the differ- 
ent portions of French history for nearly five centuries, are 
titles to distinction, which it is particularly pleasant to re- 
collect, when they fall, as they now do, on one so singularly 
fitted to receive and increase them. 

General Lafayette himself was bom in Auvergne, in the 
south of France, on the 6th of September, 1767. When 
quite young, he was sent lo the College of Du Plessis at 
Paris, where he received tnat classical education, of which, 
when recently at Cambridge, he twice gave remarkable 
proof in uncommonly happy €[uotations from Cicero, suited 
to circumstances that coulcbnot have been foreseen. Some- 
what later, be was sent to Versailles, where the court con- 
stantly resided ; and there his education was still further 
continued, and he was made, in common with most of the 
young noblemen, an officer in tne army. When only be- 
tireoB sixteen ai;id seventeen, he was married to the dauglh 
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ter of the Duke d* Ayen, son of the Duke de Noailles, and 
grandson to the gi'eat and good Chancellor d'Aguesseau ; 
and thus his condition in life seemed to be assured to him 
among the most splendid and powerful in the empire. His 
fortune, which had been accumulating during a long minor- 
ity, was vast ; his rank was with the first in Europe ; his 
connexions brought him the support of the chief persons in 
France ; and his individual character, the warm, open, and 
sincere manners, which have distinguished him ever since, 
and given him such singular control over the minds of men, 
made him powerful in the confidence of society wherever 

; he went. 

It was at this period, however, that his thoughts and feel- 
ings were first turned towards these thirteen colonies, then 
in the darkest and most doubtful passage.of their struggle 
for independence. He made himself acquainted with our 
agents at Paris, and learned from them the state of our af- 
fairs. Nothing could be les« tempting to him, whether he 
sought military reputation or military instruction, for our ar- 

, my, at that moment retreating through NewNjersey, and leav- 
ing its traces in blood from the naked and torn feet of the 

I soldiery as it hastened onward,* was in a state too humble to 

1 offer either. Our credit, too, in Europe, w^ entirely gone, 
so that the commissioners, as they were called, without hav- 
ing any commission, to whom Lafayette still persisted in of- 
fering his services, were obhged, at last, to acknowledge 

i that they could not even give fim decent means for his con- 

i veyance. " Then," said he, " I shall purchase and fit out a 
vessel for myself" He did so. The vessel was prepared 
at Bordeaux, and sent round to one of the nearest ports in 
Spain, that it might be beyond the reach of the French gov- 

, ernment. . In order more effectually to conceal his purpo- 
ses, he made, just before liis embarkation, a visit of a few 
. weeks in England, the only time he was ever there, and wd,s 
much sought in English society. On his return to France, 
he did not stop at all in the capital, even to see his own fam- 
ily, but hastened with all speed and secrecy, to make good 
his escape from the country. It was not until he was thus 
on his way to embark, that his romantic undertaking began 
to be known. 

[ The effect produced in the capital and at court by its 
publication, was greater than we should now, perhaps, ima- 
gine. Lord Stormont, the English Ambassador, required 
the French Ministry to despatch an order for his arrest not 
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only t6 Bordeaux, but to the French commanders on tlie 
West India station ; a requisiton with which the ministn^ 
readily complied, for they were, at that time, anxious to 
preserve a good understanding with England, and were s^^ 
riously angry with a young man, who had thus put in jeo- 
pardy the relations of the two countries. In fact, at Passage, 
on the Yery borders of France and Spain, ^iettre de cachet 
overtook him, and he was arrested and carried back to Bor-*^ 
deaux. There, of course, his enterprise was near being fi- 
nally stopped ; but watching his opportunity, and assisted 
by one or two friends, he disguised himself as a courier, 
W'ith his face blacked and false hair, and rode on ordering 
post-horses, for a carriage which he had caused to follow 
lilm at a suitable distance for this very purpose, and thus 
fairly passed the frontiers of the two kingdoms, only three 
6r four hours before his pursuers reached them. He soon 
arrived at his port, where his vessel was waiting for him. 
His family, however, still followed him with solicitations to 
return, which he never received. 

♦ Immediately on arriving the second time at Passage, the 
wind being fair . he embarked. The usual course for French 
vessels attempting to trade ^th our colonies at that period, 
was, to sail for the West Indies, and then coming up along 
our coast, enter where they could. But this course would 
have exposed Lafayette to the naval commanders of his 
own nation, and he had almost as much reason to dread 
them, as to dread British cruisers. When, therefore, they 
were outside of the Canary Islands, Lafayette required his 
captain to lay their course directly for the United States. 
The captain refused, allegiflg, that if they should be taken 
by a British force and carried into Halifax, the French gov- 
ernment would never reclaim them, and they could hope for 
nothing but a slow deat^ in a dungeon or a prison-ship. 
This was true, but Lafayette knew it before he made the rcr 
quisition. He, therefore, insisted, un^lthe captain refused 
in the most positive manner. Lafayette then told him that 
the ship was his own private property, that he had made his 
own arrangements concerning it, and that if he, the captain, 
would not sail directly for the United States, he should b^ 
put in irons, and his command given to the next officer. 
The captain, of course, submitted, and Lafayette gave him 
a bond for forty thousand francs, in case of any accident. 
They, therefore, now made sail directly for the southern 
portion of the United States, and arrived uumolested a\ 
Charleston, a C. on the 25th of April, 1777. 
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The sensation produced by his appearance in this country 
was» of course, much greater than tliat produced in Europe 
b^ his departure. It still stands forth, as one of the most 
prominent and important circumstances in oiur revolutionary 
contest ; and, as has often been said by one who bore no 
small part in its trials and success, none but those who were 
then aUve, can believe what aa impulse it gave to the hopes 
of a population almost disheartened by a long series of dis« 
asters-. And well it might ; for it taught us, that in the first 
rank of the first nobility in Europe, men could still be 
found « who not only took an interest in our struggle, but 
were willing to shace our su^rings ; that our obscure and 
almost desperate contest for freedom in a remote quarter of 
the world, could yet find supporters among those, who were 
the most natural and powerful aUies of a splendid despotism ; 
that we were the objects of regard and interest throughout 
the world, which would add to our own resources sufficient 
strength to carry us safely through to final success. 

Immediat^y after his arrival, Lafayette received the offer 
of a command in our army, but declined it. Indeed, during 
the whole of his service with us, he seemed desirous to show, 
by his conduct, that he had coni% only .to render disinterested 
assistance to our cause. He began, therefore, by clothing 
and equipping a body of men at Charleston at his own ex> 
pense,and then entered, as a volunteer without pay, into our 
service. He lived in the family of the Commander in Chief, 
and won his full affection and confidence. He was appoint- 
ed a Major General in our service, by a vote of Congress, 
on the 3 1st of July, 1777, and in September of the same 
year, was wounded at Brandywine. He w.as employed in 
1778 in many parts of the country, as a Major General, and 
as the Head of a separate Division, and after having re 
ceived the thanl^s of Congress for his important services 
embarked at Boston in January, 1779, for France, thinkinn^ 
lie could assist us more effectually, for a time, m £urope*thai 
in America. 

He arrived at Versailles, then the regular residence of 
the French court, on the 12th of February, and the same 
day had a long conference with Maurepas, the Prime Min- 
ister. He was not permitted to see the king ; and in a Ici- 
ter written at court the next day, we are told, that he re- 
ceived an order to visit npne but his relations, ab a form of 
<'43nsure for hjtving left France without permission ; but 

30* 
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this Wfts an order that feli very lightly on him, for he nuLs 
connected by birth or marriage with almost every body at 
court, and every body else thronged to see him at his own 
hotel. The treaty, which was concluded between Amer- 
ica and France at ,just about the same period, was, by Lan 
fayette's personal exertions, made effective in our favor. 
He labored unremittingly to induce his Government to send 
us a fleet and troops ; and it was not until he had gained 
thi3 point, and ascertained that he should be speedily follow- 
ed by Count Rochanibeau, that he embarked to return. 
He reached the Head Quarters of the Army on th^ 11th of 
May 1780, and there confidentially communicated the im* 
portant intelligence to the Commander in Chief 

Immediately on his return from his furlough, he resumed 
his p}ace in our service with the same disinterested zeal he 
had shown on his first arrival. He. received the separate 
command of a body of infantry, consisting of about tw^ 
thousand men, and equipped it partly at his own expense, 
rendering it by unwearied exertions, constant sacrifices, and 
wise discipline, the best corps in the army. What he did 
for us, while at the head of this division, is known to all 
who have read the history of their country. His forced 
march to Virginia, in December, 1780, raising two thousand 
guineas at Baltimore, on his own credit, to supply the pres- 
sing wants of his troops ; his rescue of Ricbnond, which 
but for his great exertions must have fallen into the enemy's 
hands ; his long trial of generalship with Cornwallis, who 
foolishly boasted in an intercepted letter, that " the boy 
could not escape him ;" and finally the siege of Yorktown, 
the storming of the redoubt, and the surrender of the 
place in October, 1781, are proofs of talent as a mihtary 
commander, and devotion to the welfare of these states, for 
which he never has been repaid, and, in some respects, 
never can be. 

He was, however, desirous to make yet greater exertions 
in our favour, and announced his project of revisiting 
France for the purpose. Congress had already repeatedly 
acknowledged his merits and services in formal votes. They 
i^QW acknowledged them more formally than ever by a res- 
olution of November 23d, in which, besides all other ex- 
pressions of approbation, they desire the foreign ministers 
of tixis government to confi^r mih him in ftieir negotiations 
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(SDnceming our affairs ; a mark of respect and deferen6^, 
of which we know no other example. 

Tn France a brilliant reputation had preceded ^him. Th0 
catise of America was already popular there ; and his ex- 
ertions and sacrifices in it, which, from the first, had seemed 
SO' chivalrous and romantic, now came reflected back upon 
him in the strong light of popular enthusiasm. While he 
was in the United States for the first time, Voltaire made 
hi& remarkable visit to Paris, and having met Madame de 
Lafayette at the Hotel de Choiseuil, he made her a long 
harangue on the brilliant destinies that awaited her husband 
as a defender of the great cause of popular freedom ; oxiQ. 
ended by offering his homage to her on his knees. 

It is not remarkable, therefore, with such a state of feelr- 
ing while he was still absent from the country, that on hfo 
return, he was followed by crowds in the public street^ 
wherever he went ; and that in a journey he made to one 
of his estates in the south of France, the towns through 
which he passed received him with processions and civic 
honors ; and that in the city of Orleans he was detained* 
nearly a week by the festivities they had prepared for hin>. 
He did not, however, forget our interests amidst the pop- 
ular admiration with which he was surrounded. On the con- 
trary, though the negotiations, for a peace were advancing, 
he was constantly urging upon the French government the 
pohcy of sending more troops to this country, as the surest 
means of bripging the war to a speedy and favorable ter- 
mination. He at last succeeded ; and Count d'Estaing wa;s 
ordered to hold himself in readiness to sail for the United 
States, as soon as Lafayette should join him. When there* 
fore, he arrived at Cadiz, he found forty-nine ships and 
twenty thousand men ready to follow Mm, first for the con- 
quest of Jamaica, and then for our assistance ; and they 
would have been on our coast early in the spring, if peace 
h!id not rendered further exertions unnecessary. Thi^ 
great event was first announced to Congress, by a lett^ 
from Lafayette, dated in the harbor of Cadiz, February §, 
1783. 

As soon as tranquillity was restored, Lafayette began tp 
receive pressing invitations to visit the country, whose caus^ 
he had so materially assisted. Washington, in particular, w^ 
extremely urgent ; and yielding not only to these instance^,^ 
but to an attachment to the United States, of which hib 
<f Itfrfe ${« to given proo^ he (embarked agsin for ^x ' 
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shores and landed at New York on the 4Ui of August, 1 184 
His visit however, veas abort. He went ahuost immediately 
to Mount Vernon, wher« he passed a {qw days in the family 
of vdiieh he was so long a cherished member, and then vis- 
iting Annapolis, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New Yoric, Alba- 
ny, and Boston, reeeived every Yfhere with umningled en- 
thusiasm and delight, he re«embarked for Franee. But when 
he was thus about to leave the United States for the third; 
and, as it then seemed, the last time, Congress, in Decem- 
ber 1784, appointed a solemn deputation, consisting for its 
greater dignity, of one member from each state, with in- 
structions to take leavo of him on behalf of the whole 
country, and to assure him, " that these United States re* 
gard lum with particular afiection, and will not cease to 
feel an interest in whatever may concern \jas honor and 
prosperity, and that their best and kindest wishes wiU al- 
ways attend him." It was at the same time resolved, that 
a letter be written to his Most Christian Majesty, expres- 
sive of the high sense, which the United States in Congress 
assembled entertain of the zeal, talents, and meritorious 
services of the Marquis de Lafayette, and recommending 
him to the favor and patronage of his Majesty. We are 
not aware, that a more complete expression of dignified and 
respectful homage could have been offered to him. 

During the year that followed the arrival of Lafayette in 
]iis own country, he found the minds of men more agitated 
on! questions of political right, than they had ever been 
before. He went, for a short time, in 1785, to Prussia, for 
the purpose of seeing the troops of Frederick Second, and 
was received with distinguished kindness and consideration 
by that remarkable monarch ; at whose court, by a singular 
coincidence of circumstances, he frequently met with Lord 
Cornwallis, and several other officers who had fought 
against him in the campaign that ended at Yorktown. But 
the grave and perilous discussions, -that were then goiBg 
on in France, soon called him back from Prussia. Into 
some of those discussions, he entered at once ; on others 
he waited ; but, on all, his opinions were openly and freely 
kaown, and on all, he preserved the most perfect consistency. 
He was for some time ineffectually employed with Male- 
sherbes, the Minister of Louis Sixteenth, in endeavoring 
to relieve the Protestants of France from political disabili- 
ties, and place them on the same footing with other subject^!. 
He was the first Frenchman, who raised Ins voice against 
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tlie slave trade ; and it is Mi^orth notice, that having devoted 
ccmsiderable sums of money to purefaase slaves in one of 
the colonies, and educate them for emsne^pation, ihb fac« 
tion, which in 1792 proscribed him, as an enemy to freedodi, 
sold these very slaves back to their original servitude. 
And finally, at about the same time, he attempted with ottr 
Minister, Mr. Jefferson, to form a league of some of th^ 
Ruropean Powers against the Barbaresque Pirates, which, 
if it had succeeded, would have done more for their sup- 
pression, than has been done by Sir Sidney Smith's Associa- 
tion, or is likely to follow Lord Exmouth's victories. 

But while he was busied in the interests, to which these 
discussions gave rise, the materials for great internal chan- 
ges were collecting together at Paris from all parts of 
France; and in February, 1787, the Assembly of the No- 
tables was opened. Lafayette was, of course, a member, 
and the tone he held throughout its session c<mtributed 
essentially to give a 'marked character to its deliberations. 
He ^proposed the suppression of the odious lettres de cachet , 
of which Mirabeau declared in .the National Assembly, that 
seventeen had been issued against him before he was thirty 
years old ; he proposed the enfranchisement of the protest- 
ants, who, from the time of the abolition of the Edict of 
Nantz, had been suffering under more degrading disabilities 
than the CathoHcs now are in Ireland ; and he proposed by 
a formal motion, — which was the first time th%t word was 
ever used in France, and marks an important step towards 
a regular deliberative assembly, — he made a motion for the 
convocation of Representatives of the people. '* What," 
said the Count d'Artois, now Charles Tenth, who presided 
in the assembly of the Notables, '* do you ask for the 
States General ?" " Yes," replied Lafayette, " and for 
something more and better ;" an intimation, which, though 
it can be readily understood by all who have lived under 
a representative government, was hardly inteUigible in 
France at that time. 

Lafayette was, also, a prominent member of the States 
General^ which met in 1789, and assumed the.name of th^ 
National Assembly. He proposed in this body a Declara* 
tion of Rights not unUke our own, and it was under his in- 
fluence and while he was, for this very purpose, in the' chair, 
that a decree was passed on the night of the 13th and 14th 
of July, at the moment the Bastille was faUing before th^ 
cannon of the populace, wliich provided for thq responstViJ- 
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ity-ef ministers, and thus furnished one of the mostimp^i 
tant elements of a representative monarchy. Two days 
terwards, he was appointed. Commander in Chief of th^ 
National Guards at Paris, and thus was placed at the hea^ 
of what was intended to be made, when it should be carri< 
into all the departments, the effective military power of Ihj 
'realm, and >irhat, under his wise management, soon becam^ 
such. . ' 

His great military command, and his still greater person! 
influence, now brought him constantly in contact with thi, 
court and the throne. His position, therefore, was extreme^'! 
ly delicate and difficult, especially as the popular party iuj 
Paris, of which he was not so much the head, as the idol, 
was already in a state of perilous excitement, and atrocious ' 
violences were beginning to be committed. The aldior* 
rence of the queen was almost universal, smd was excessive 
to a degree of which we can now have no just idea. The 
circumstance that the court lived at Versailles, sixteen mii^ 
from Paris, and that the session of the National Assembly 
was held there, was another source of jealousy, irritation, 
and hatred, on the part of the capital. The people of Pa- 
ris, therefore, as a sign of opposition, had mounted their 
municipal cockade of blue and red, whose effects were al- 
ready becoming alarming. Lafayet^e^ who was anxious 
about the consequences of such a marked division, and who 
knew how iiftportant are small means of conciliation, added 
to it, on the 26th of July, the white of the Royal cock- 
ade, and as he placed it in his own hat, amidst the accla- 
mations of the multitude, prophecied, that it " would go round 
the world ;" a ^diction, which is already more than half 
accomplished, smce the tricolored cockade has been used 
for the ensign of emancipation in Spain, in Naples, in some, 
parts of South America, and in Greece. 

Still, however, the tendency of every thing was to confu* 
sion and violence. The troubles of the times, too, rather 
than the want of the means of subsistence, had brought on 
a famine in the capital ; and the populace of the Faux- 
bourgs, the most degraded certainly in France, having as- 
sembled and urmed themselves, determined to go to Ver- 
sailles ; the greater part with a blind desire for vengeance 
on the royal family, but others only with the purpose of 
bringing the king from Versailles, and forcing him to re-* 
side in the more ancient but scarcely habitable palace of tlie 
Thuilleries, In the midst of Paris. The National Guards 
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(Jsmored to ^ccompany this savage multitude ; Lafayette 
apposed their mclination ; the municipality of Paris hesita- 
tid^ but supported dt ; he resisted nearly the whole of the 
Bth of October, while the road to Versailles was already 
Uffonged with an exasperated mob of above an hundred 
thousand ferocious men and women, until, at last, finding 
the multitude were armed, and even had cannon, he asked 
;Md received an order to march, from the competent authoif- 
4ty, and set off at four o'clock in the afternoon, as one going 
fo a post of imminent danger, which it had clearly become 
his duty to occupy. 

He anrived at Versailles at ten o'clock at night, afler hav- 
ihg been on horseback from before daylight in the morning, 
liid having made, during the whole interval, both at Pans 
and on the road, incredible exertions to control the multi- 
tude and calm the soldiers. '* The Marquis de Lafayette 
4t last entered the Chateau," says Madame de Stael, '' and 
passiiig through the apartment where we were, went to the 
ling. We all pressed round him, as if he were the master 
of events, and yet the popular party/ was already more pow« 
eriiil than its chi^f, and principles were yielding to factioneu 
er rather w;ere beginning to serve only as their pretext. 
M. de Lafayette's manner was perfectly calm ; nobody ever 
sjiw it otherwise ; but his delicacy suffered from the import- 
ance of the part he was called to act. He asked for the in- 
terior posts of the chateau, in order that he might ensure 
their safety. Only the outer posts werst.granted him." This 
Was not disrespectful to him who made the request. It 
was given, simply because the etiquette of the court reser- 
'Ted the guard of the royal person and family to another bo- 
dy of men. Lafayette, therefore, answered for the Nation- 
al Guards, and for the posts committed to them ; but he 
could answer for no more ; and his pledge was feithfully 
and desperately redeemed. 

Between two and three o'clock, the queen and the royal 

fanaily went to bed. Lafayette, too, slept after the great 

fatigues of this fearful day« At half past four, a portion of 

the populace made their way into the palace by an obscure 

interior passage, which had been overlooked, and which was 

not in that part of the chateau entrusted to Lafayette. They 

were evidently led by persons who well knew the secret 

I avenues. Mirabeau's name was afterwards strangely com- 

' promised in it, and the form of the infamous Duke of Or- 

^loa^s vfras repeatedly recognised on the great staircase, 
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IKiinting the a^assins the way to the queen'd chamto 
They easily fouBd it Two of her guar£ were cut dowif 
ib an instant ; and she made her escape almost naked. L&' 
fayette immediately rushed in with the national teoops, pro- 
tected the guards from the brutal populace, and saved tbe 
lives of the royal family, which had so nearly been sacnfr 
c^ to the etiquette of monarchy. 

The day dawned as this fearfiil scene of guilt and blooi- 
sbed was passing in the magnificent palace, whose constraC' 
tion had exhausted the revenues of Liouis Fourteenth, and 
which, for a century, had been the most splendid residence 
ill Europe. As soon as it was light,^ the same furieus mill- 
titude filled the vast space, which, from the rich materitls 
<tf which it is formed, passes under the name of the court 
ef marble. They called upon the king, in tones not to be 
mistaken, to go to Paris : and they called for the queen, who 
had but just escaped from their daggers, to come out upon 
the balcony. The king, after a short consultation with Us 
ministers, announced'lus intention to set out for the capital ; 
but Lafayette was afraid to trust the queen in the midst rf 
the blood-thirsty multitude. He went to her, therefore, with 
respectful hesitation, and askedher if it were her purpose to 
accompany the king to Paris. " Yes," she replied, " al- 
though I fjn aware of the danger.'' *' Are you positively 
determined ?" " Yes, sir." " Condescend, then, to go oitt 
upon the balcony, and sufierme to attend you." *' Without 
the king ?" — she replied, hesitating — " Have you observed 
the threats ?" " Yes, Madam, I have ; but dare to trust me." 
He led. her out upon the balcony. It^ was a moment <tf 
great responsibility and great delicacy ; but nothing, he felt 
assured, could be so dangerous as to p9rmit her to set oat 
for Paris, surrounded by that multitude, unless its feelings 
could be changed. The agitation, the tumult, the cries d 
the crowd, rendered it impossible that his voice should be 
heard. It was nececessary, therefore, to address himself to 
the eye, and turning towards the queen, with that admirable 
presence of mind, which never yet forsook him, and witiri 
that mingled grace and dignity, which were the peculiar is* 
heritance of the ancient court of France, he simply kissed 
her hand before the vast multitude. An instant of silent 
astonishment followed, but the whole was immediately ifl- 
^rpjeted, and the air was rent vrith cries of " Long live tbft 
9en !" •' Long live the general !" from the same fickle aa^ 
il populace, that only two hours before had einbrw^i 
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their hands in the blood of the guards, who defended the 
Hfe of this same queen. 

The sasoe day, that this S€^e was passing, the first meet- 
ing of the Jacobin clab was held. Against this club and 
% projects Lafayette at once declared himself With 
BaJlly, the Mayor of Paris, he organized an opposing club, 
and the victory between the two parties was doubtful for 
above a year and a half. The contest, howevep, which was 
I»ro^ced by this state of things, placed Lafayette in a very 
$fflbarrassii^ and dangerous position. He was obliged to 
appose the unprincipled purposes of the Jacolnns, without 
tetceaiiag towards the principles of the ancient despotism ; 
4&d it is greatly to his honor, that he did it most faithfully 
«ad consistently. When therefore, on the 20th of June, 
•1790, a propositicm was suddenly made in the Assembly to 
•holiBh ail titles of nobility, Lafayette, true to his principles, 
tose to second it. A short discussion followed. It was 
#jeeted to the abolition of rank, that, if there were no ti- 
tles, no such reward could be conferred as was once con- 
ferred by Henry Second, when he created an obscure per* 
Jon, according to the terms of his patent, " noble and count, 
«>r having saved the country at such a time." "The only 
j^fference," replied Lafayette^ " will be, that the words, no- 
Me and count will be left out, and the patent will simply de- 
^^re, that on such ^.n occasion, such a ma^ saved the 
^ate." From tRis time LafaQrette renounced the title of 
Marquis, and has never since resumed it. Since the restor- - 
aUon of the Bourbons indeed, and the revival of the an- 
cient nobility, there has been sometimes an affectation 
*«»ong the Ultra Royalists of calling him by his former ti- 
je ; but he has never recognised it, and is still known in 
*fance only by tlie address of General. At. least, if he is 
*<>nietime8 called otherwise there, it is not by his friends. 

At length the Constitution of a representative Monar- 
^hy> much more popular than that of Great Britain, which 
l^afayette*s exertions had, from the first opening of the As- 
rBembly, been consistently devoted to estabhsh, was prepar- 
^ ; and all were desirous that it should be received and 
Recognised by the nation in the most solemn manna:. The 
^*y chosen, as most appropriate for the ceremony, was the 
14th of July, 1790, the anniversary of the destruction of 
^^ Bastille ; and the open space behind the military school, 
^ed the Champ de Mars, from the Campus Martins of 
'^« B.omans, was the place fixed on for this great national 
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festival and solemnity. By the constant labor of above two 
hundred thousand persons of both sexes and all ranks, from 
dukes and duchesses, bishc^s and deputies, down to the 
humblest artisans, who all made the occasion like the Sa- 
tumaliaof the ancients, an ampliitheatre of earth four miles 
in circumference was raised in a few weeks, whose sides 
were formed of seats destined to receive the French peo- 
ple, and amidst which stood the Throne and the Altar, (h 
the morning of the day when the whole was to be cobsuiq- 
roated', the king, the court, the clergy, the National as- 
sembly, a deputation of the military from the eighty-three 
departments, and a body of people amounting iQ above foar 
hundred thousand souls were assembled in tliis magnificeot 
amphitheatre. Mass was first said, and then Lafayette, who 
that day had the military command of four millions of meB, 
represented by 1 4,000 electee^ military deputies, and who 
held in his hands the power of the monarchy, si^ore to the 
Constitution on behalf of the nation, at the altar whioh had 
been erected in the midst of the arena. Every eye of that 
immense mass was turned on him; every hand was raised 
to join the oath he uttered. It wa.s, no doubt, one of the 
most magnificent and solemn ceremonies the world ever 
saw ; and, perh^s, no man ever enjoyed the sincere coofi* 
dence of an entire people more completely than Lafayette 
did, as he thus bore the most imposing part in these extrtr 
ordinary solemnities. * 

The Champ de Mars, however, as Madame de Stael has 
well observed, was the last moment of a genuine national 
enthusiasm in France. The Jacobins were constantly gain- 
ing power, and the revolution was falUng more and more 
into the hands of the populace. When the king wished to 
go to St. Cloud with his family, in order to pass through the 
duties of Easter, under the ministration of a priest, who 
had not taken certain civil oaths, which in the eyes c^ ma- 
ny conscientious Catholics desecrated those who received 
them, the populace and the national guards tumultuouslj 
stopped his carriage. Lafayette arrived, at the first sugges* 
tion of danger " If," said he, *• this be a matter of con- 
science with your majesty, we will, if it is necessary, die to 
maintain it ," and he ofiTered immediately to open a pa^si^ 
by force ; but the king hesitated at first, and finally deter- 
mined to remain in Paris. 

Lafayette, indeed, under all circumstances, remained 
strictly faithful to his oaths ;. aad now defended the freedom 
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^ the king, aasiocerely as he had ever defended the free** 
A)m of the people. His situation, therefore, became every 
day more dangerous. He might have taken great power to 
timself, and so have been safe. He might have received 
the sword of Constable of France, which was worn by the 
Montmorencies, but he dechiied it ; or he might have been 
Generalissimo of the National Guards, who owed their exis- 
t^M^e to him ; but he thought it more for the safety of the 
8^te that no such power should exist. Having, therefore, 
organized this last body, according to the project he had 
originaily formed for it, he resigned all command at the dis- 
solution of the Constituent Assembly, with a disinterested- 
ness of which, perhaps, Washington alone could have been 
Ws example ; and retired to his estate in the country, fol- 
kwed,i»8S he had been for many years, by crowds wherever 
he went, and accompanied on his way by every form of pop- 
ular enthusiasm and admiration. 

From the tranquilUty to which he now gladly turned, he 
was soon called by the war with Austria, declared April 
20th, and in which he was, at cmte, appointed one of the 
^e Generals to command4he French armies. His la- 
^re, in the beginning of this war, whose declaration he did 
tot approve, were very severe ; and the obstacles he sur- 
WJunted, some of whi^ were purposely thrown in his way 
^the factions of the' capital, were great and alarming. But 
•be Jacobins at Pari» were now a well organized body, and 
Were fast maturing their arrangements to overturn the Con- 
stitution. Violences of almost every degree of atrocity 
were become common, and that public order of which La- 
feyette had never ceased to speak on all suitable occasions, 
•o l(Miger existed. Under these circumstances, he felt that 
^ silence would be an abandonment of the principles to 
the support of which he had devoted his life ; and with a 
Courage, which few men in any age have been able to show, 
*^ with a temperance, which has always kept his conduct 
OH one even line, he wrote a letter to the National Assem- 
My, dated June 16th, in which he plainly denounced the 
Showing faction of Jacobins, and called on the constituted 
Buthorities to put a stop to the atrocities tins faction was 
^nly promoting. In the course of this letter he dared to 
*^y ; "Let the royal authority be untouched, for it is guar- 
tatied by the constitution ; let it be independent, for its in- 
iependence is one of the spruigs of our liberty ; let the 
^g be respected, for he is invested with the majesty q£ 
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the nation ; let him choose a ministry that shall weai die 
chains of no faction ; and if traitors exist, let them perish 
only under the sword of the law." There was not another 
man in France, who would have dared to take such a step, 
at such a time ; and it required all Lafeyettes's vast influ- 
ence to warrant him in expressing such opiniofts and fed- 
ings* or to protect him afterwards. 

At first the Jacobins seemed to Jhnjjk from a contest 
with him. He said to the assembly, " Let the reign of 
clubs, abolished by you, give place to the reign of the law, 
and they almost doubted whether he bad not yet power 
enough to effect what he counselled. They began, th'ir^' 
fore, as soon as the letter had been read, by denying its jw- 
thenticity ; they declared it, in short, to be a forgery. A5 
soon as Lafayette heard of this, he eame^ to Pari^, awl 
avowed it at the bar of the Assembly. The 20Ui of June, 
however, had overthiown the. Constitution before his arri- 
val ; and, though he stood with an air of calm command 
amidst its ruins, and vindicated it as proudly as ever, ne 
was, after all, surrounded by those who had triumphed owr 
it. Still the majority of the Assembly was decidedly witft 
him, and when on the 8th of August, his impeadunent was 
moved, more than two thirds voted in liis favor. ^'^^^J^? 
were daily growing worse. On thejjth of August, the^*- 
sembly declared itself no longer free :*and within ^^^^^^ 
its number fell to less than one third, and the capital wa» 
given up to the terrors of the 10th of August, l^^f 
ette, therefore, could do nothing at Paris, and returned w 
his army on the borders of the low countries. But the ^• 
my, too, was now infected. He endeavored to assure w^ 
self of its fidelity, and proposed to the soldiers to sw^ 
anew to the Constitution. A very large proportion reius • 
and it immediately became apparent, from the movemefl » 
both at Paris and in the army, that he was no }^^^^ f-^ 
His adversaries, who for his letter, were determined, a»u 
terested to ruin him, were bis judges ; and they ^^***^^ 
to a party, which was never known to devote a victim *^ 
out consummating the sacrifice. On the 17th ^^ i^' 
therefore, accompanied by three of Ins general oft • 
Alexandre Lameth, Latour Maubourg, and ^^^^^^^ 
Puzy,he left the army, and in a few hours was beyond 
hmits of France. His general purpose was, io ^^^^ ^ 
neutral territory of the republic of Holland, which wv» 
«|uite near ; and from that point either raUy the oW consu' 
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(ntional party, or pass to Switzerland or the United States, 
where he should be joined by his family. That he did not 
leave France, tvhile any hope remained for him, is certain ; 
since, before his escape was known at Paris, a decree, ac- 
cusing him of high treason, which was then equivalbnt to 
an order for his exeaition, was carried in what remained of 
the Assembly by a large majority. 

Lafayette and his companions hoped to avoid the enemy's 
posts, but they did not succeed. They were seized the 
same night by an Austrian patrol, and soon afterwards re- 
cognised. They were not treated «s prisoners of war, 
which was the only quality in which they could hare been ar- 
f^sted and detained ; but were exposed to disgraceful in- 
dignity, because they had been the friends of the Constitur 
tion. After being detained a short time by the Austrians, 
they, were given up to the Prussians, who, because their 
fortresses were nearer, were supposed to be able to rec^ve 
and guard themmore conveniently. At first they were con* 
&ied at Wesel on the Rhine, and afterwards in dungeons at 
Magdeburg. Eut the Prussians, at last, became unwilling 
to bear the 'odium of such unlawful and disgraceful treat- 
ment of prisoners ef war, entitled to ^very degree -of rt- 
spect from their rank and character ; and especially from 
the manner in which they had been taken. They, there- 
fore,- before they made peace, gave them up again to the 
Austrians, who finally transferred them to most unhealthy 
dungeons in the citadel of Olmutz. The sufferings to 
•which. Lafayette was here exposed, in the mere spirit of a 
l)arbarous revenge, are almost incredible. He was warned, 
" that he would never again see any thing but the four 
walls of his dungeon ; that he would never receive news 
"of events orperscois ; ^at his name would be unknown in 
the citadel, B«d that in all accounts of him sent to court, he 
would be designated only by a number ; that he would nev- 
er receive any notice of his family, or the existence of his 
fellow prisoners.' At the same time, knrves and forks were 
removed from him, as he was officially informed, 'that his sit- 
uation was one which would naturally lead liim to suicide. 

His suffei'ings, indeed, proved almost beyond hi^s strength. 
The want of air, and the loatftsome dampness and filth of 
iys dungeon, brought him more than once to the borders of 
the grave. His frame was wasted with diseases, of which, 
foralong period, not the slightest notice was taken; an A 
<«i one occasion, he was reduced so low, that his hair ^feU 
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firom him entirely by the excess of his sufferings. At the 
same time, his estates in France were cojiiiscated, 
his wife cast into prison, an.d Fayettisme, as adherence to 
the Constitution was called, was punished with death. 

His friends, however, all over Europe, were carefully 
watching every opportunity to obtain some intelligence 
which should, at least, render his existence c^tarn. Among 
those who made the most vigorous and continued exertions 
to get some hint of his fate, was Count Lally Tolendal, theo 
a refugee from his blood stained country. This noblenHm 
became acquainted in Loridon with Dr. Erick BollmaDU, a 
Hanoverian, who, immedia'telv after the massacres of Aa- 
gust 10th, 1792, had been employed by Madam -de Stael to 
effect the escape of Count Ndrbonne, and, by great address 
and courage, had succeeded in conveying him safely to 
England. Dr. Bollmann's adventurous spirit easily led him • 
to engage in the affairs of Lafayette. His first expedition 
to the continent, under the direction of Lafayette's friends 
in London, in 1793, was^ however, no further successiol, 
than that he learned the determination of the Prussian gov- 
ernment to give up Lafayette to Austria, and the probabihty 
that he had been already transferred. Where he was, and 
whether he were even alive, were circumstances Dr. Boll- 
mann found it impossible to determine. 

But the friends of Lafayette were not discouraged. In 
June 1794, they again sent Dr.BoUmann to Germany to as- 
certain what had been his fate, and if he were still alive, to 
endeavor to procure his escape. With great difficulty, he 
traced the French prisoners to the Prussian frontiers, and 
there ascertained, that an Austrian escort had received them, 
and taken the road to Olmutz, a strong fortress in Moravia, 
one hundred and iifty miles north qf Vienna, and near the 
borders of Silesia. At Olmuts, Dr. BoUmann ascertuned, 
that several state prisoners were kept in the citadel with a 
degree of caution and mystery, which must have been not 
unlike that used towards the half fabulous personage in 
- the iron mask He did not doubt but Lafayette was one of 
them, and making himself professionally acquainted with 
the military surge<»i of the post, soon became siure of it. By 
very ingenk)us meanft, Dr. BoHmanu eontiived to comnnuu- 
cate his projects through this surgeon to Lafayette, and to 
obtai3>answers without exciting the surgeon's suspicions | 
until, at last, after the lapse of several months^during winch, 
to avoid all risk, Dr. BoUmann made along visit i^ Vienna* 
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it was deterniined, that an attempt should be made to rescue 
Lafayette, while on one of the airings, with which he 
was then regularly indulged on account of his broken 
health. 

As soon as this was at)ranged, Dr. Bollmann returned to 
Vienna, and communicated his project to a young American, 
by the name of Francis K. Huger, then accidentally in 
Austria ; son of the person at whose house, near Charles- 
ton, Lafayette had been first received on his landing in 
America : a young man of uncommon talent, decision, and 
enthusiasm, who at once entered into the whole design, and 
devoted himself to its execution with the most romantic 
earnestness. These were the only two persons on the con- 
tinent, except Lafayette himself, who had the slightest sus- 
picion of thege arrangements for his rescue, and neither of 
these persons knew him by sight. It was therefore con- 
certed between tlie two parties, after, the two friends had 
come to Olmutz in November, that, to avoid all mistakes 
when the rescue should be attempted, each should take off 
his hat and wipe his forehead, in sign of recognition ; and 
then, having ascertained a day when Layfayette would ride 
out, Dr. Bollmann and Mr. Huger sent their carnage ^head 
to Hoff, a post about twenty-five miles on the road they 
wished to take, with directions to have it waiting for them 
at a given hour. The rescue they determined to attempt 
on horsebaek ; and they put no balls into their pistols, and 
took no other weapons, thinking it would be unjustifiable to 
<»nMnit a murder even to effect their purpose. 

Having ascertained that a carriage which they supposed 
must contain Lafayette, since there was a prisoner and an 
officer inside and a guard behind, had passed out of the 
fortress, they mounted^nd followed. They rode by it, and 
^en slackening their pace and allowing it again to go ahead, 
«3Lchanged signals with the prisoner. At two or three miles 
from the gate, the carriage left the high road, and passing 
^^0 a less frequented track in the midst of an open country, 
Lftfayette descended to walk for exercise-, guarded only by 
the officer who had been riding with him. This was evi- 
dently the moment for their attempt. They therefore rode up 
«t once ; and after an inconsiderable struggle with the offi- 
^^f ) firom which the guard fled to alarm the citadel, the rescue 
^was completed. One of the horses, however, had escaped 
during the contest, and thus only one remained with which 
to proceed. La&yette was immediately mounted on this 
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korse, afad Mr. Hugcr told him» in EagUsh, to go to HofiL 
He mistook what was said to him for a mere general direc- 
tion to go o^ — delayed a moment to see if he could not assist 
them — then went on — then rode back again, and asked once 
more» if he could be of no serrice-^and finally, urged anew, 
galloped slowly away. 

The liorse, that had escaped, was soon recovered and 
both Dr. Bollmann and Mr. Huger mounted him, intending 
to follow and assist Lafayette But the animal proved in- 
tractable, threw them and left them, for some time, stunned 
bv their fall. On recoverin^j their horse a second time, Dr. 
Bollmann alone mounted ; Mr. Huger thinking that, from 
his own imperfect knowledge of the German, he could not do 
as much towards effecting their main purpose. These ac- 
cidents defeated their romantic enterprise. Mr. Huger, 
who could now attempt his escape only on foot, was sooa 
stopped by some peasants, who had witnessed what had 
passed. Dr. Bollmann easily arrived at Hoff; but not 
iinding Lafayette there, lingered about the frontiers till tlie 
next night, when he too was arrested and dehvered up to 
the Austrians. And finally Lafayette, having taken a wrong 
roadand pursued it till his horse could proceed no further, 
was stopped at ike village of Jagersdorff, as a suspicious 
person, and detained there till he was recognized by aa 
officer from Olmutz, two days afterwards. All tliree of 
them were brought back to the citadel and separately confined 
without being permitted to know any thing of each other's 
fate. Mr. Huger was chained to the floor, in a small ar- 
ched dungeon, about six feet by eight, without light and 
with only bread and water for food ; and once in six hours, 
by day and by night, the guard entered, and, with a lamfN 
examined each brick in his jcell, and^ach link in his chaio. 
To his earnest request to know something of Dr. Bollmann, 
and to learn whether Lafayette had escaped, he received no 
answer at all. To his more earnest request to be .permitted 
to send to his mother in America merely the words, " I am 
alive," signed with his name, he received a rude refusal. 
Indeed, at first, every degree of brutal severity was prac* 
tised towards both of them ; but, afterwards, this severity 
was relaxed. The two prisoners were placed nearer togeth* 
er, where they could communicate ; and their trial for wfaat» 
in Vienna, was magnified into a wide and alarming con8p^ 
racy, was begun with all the tedious formalities,, that could 
•e prescribed by Austrian fear and caution. How it woaU 
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have turned, if Uiey had been left entirely unprotected, it 
is not difficult to conjecture : but at this crisis of their fate, 
they were secretly assisted by Count Metrowsky, a noble- 
man living near their prison, whom neither of them had 
ever seen, and who was interested in them, only for what, 
in the eyes of his government, constituted their crime. The 
means he used to influence the tribunal that judged them, 
may be easily imagined, since tjiey were so far successful, 
that tlie prisoners, after having been confined for trial eight 
•months, were sentenced only to a fortnight's imprisonment 
as their punislmient, and then released. A few hours after 
they had left Olmutz, an order came from Vienna directing 
a new trial, which under the management of the ministers- 
would of course have ended very differently from the one 
managed. by Count Metrowsky ; but the prisoners were al- 
ready beyond the limits of the Austrian Dominions. 

liafayette, in the meanwliile, was thrown back into his 
obscure and ignominious sufferings, with hardly a hope that 
they could be terminated, except by his deatli. During the 
winter of 1 "794-5, he was reduced to almost the last ex- 
tremity by a violent fever ; and yet was deprived of proper 
attendance, pf air, of suitable food, and of decent clothes. 
To increase his misery, he was made to' believe, that he was 
only reserved for a public execution, and that his chivalrous 
deliverers would perish on the scaffold before his window ; 
while, at the same time, he was not permitted to know 
whether his family were still alive, or had fallen under the 
revolutionary axe, of which, during tho few days he was 
out of liis dungeon, he had heard such appaUing accounts. 

Madame de Lafayette, however, was nearer to him than 
he could imagine to be possible. She had been released 
from prison, where she, too, had nearly perished ; and, 
having gained strength sufficient for the undertaking, and 
sent her eldest son for safety to the care of General Wash- 
ington, she set out, accompanied by her two young daugh- 
ters, for Germany, all in disguise, and with American pass- 
ports. They were landed at Altona, and, proceeding imme- 
diately to Vienna, obtained an audience of the Emperor, 
who refused to liberate Lafayette, but, as it now seems 
probable, against the intentions of his ministers gave them 
permission to join him in his prison. They went instant- 
ly to Olmutz; but before they could enter, they were de- 
prived of whatever they had brought with them to alleviate 
the miseries of a dungeon, and required, if they should 
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|MLss Its threshold, never again to leave it Madame de 
Lafayette's health soon sunk under the complicated suffer- 
ings and privations of her loathsome imprisonment, and she 
wrote to Vienna for permission to ^pass a week in the capi- 
tal, to breathe purer air and obtain medical assistance. 
Two months elapsed before any answer was returned ; and 
then she was told, that no objection would be made to her 
leaving her husband ; but that, if she should do so, she 
must never return to him. She immediately and formally 
signed her consent and determination *' to share his captivi- 
ty in all its details:" and never afterwards made an effort 
to leave him. Madame de Stael has well observed, when 
on this point of the history of the French Revolution ;— ' 
" antiquity offers nothing more admiriSLble, than the conduct 
of General Lafayette, his wife, and his daughters, in the 
prison of Olmutz." 

One more attempt was made to effect the Uberation.of 
Lafayette, and it was made in the place and in the way, 
that might have been expected. When the Emperor of 
Austria refused the liberty of her husband to Madame de 
Lafayette, he told her that *♦ his hands were tied." In this 
remark, the Emperor could, of course, allude to no law or 
constitution of his empire, and therefore his hands could be 
tied only by engagements with his allies in the war against 
France. England was one of these allies, and General 
Fitzpatrick, in the House of Commons, made a motion, for 
an inquiry into the case, in which he was supported by Co- 
lonel Tarleton, who had fought against Lafs^yette in Virgin- 
ia. Afterwards, on the 16th of December, 1796, General 
Fitzpatrick renewed his attempt more solemnly, and was 
supported in it by Wilberforce, by Sheridan^ and by Fox, 
in one of his most powerful and happy speeches ; but the 
motion was lost. One effect, however, unquestionably fol- 
lowed from it : — a solemn and vehement discussion, on La- 
fayette's imprisonment, in which the Emperor of Austria 
found no apologist, had been held in the face of all Eu- 
rope ; and all Europe, of course; was informed of his suf- 
ferings, in the most solemn and authentic way. 

When, therefore. General Clarke was sent from Paris to 
join Bonaparte in Italy, and negotiate a peace with the Ans- 
trians, it was understood, that he received orders from the 
Directory to stipulate for the deliverance of the prisoners in 
Olmutz, since it was impossible for France to consent to 
«ich an outrage on the rights of citizenship, as would be im- 
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plied by their further detentioa. On opening the negotia- 
tion, an atteiApt was made on the part of Austria, to com- 
pel Lafayette to receive his freedom on conditions prescri- 
bed to liim ; but this he distinctly refused ; and, in a docu- 
ment that has oflen been published, declared with a firm- 
ness, which we can hardly believe would have survived 
such sufferings, that he would never accepfhis liberation in 
any way, that should compromise his rights and duties^ ei- 
ther as a Frenchman, or as an American citizen. Bona- 
parte often said, that, of all the difficulties in this protracted 
negotiation with the Coalition, the greatest was the delive- 
ry of Lafayette. He was, however, at last released with 
lu3 family on the 26th of August, 1797 ; Madame de La- 
fayette and her daughters havmg been confined twenty-two 
months, and Lafayette himself ^ve years, in a disgraceful 
spirit of vulgar cruelty and revenge, of which modern his- 
tory can afford, we trust, very few examples. 

France was still too little settled to promise peace or safe- 
ty to Lafayette and his family. They proceeded first to 
Hamburg ; and tlien, after causing their rights both as 
French and American citizens to be formally recognised, 
went to the neighboring neutral territories of Holstein, ^< 

where they lived in retirement and tranquillity about a year. 
There they were joined by their eldest son, who came to 
them from the family of General Washington ; there, too, 
their eldest daughter was married to Latour Mauburg, 
brother of the person who had shared Lafayette's captivity : 
and there he first devoted himself with great earnestness 
to those agricultural pursuits, which have since constituted 
the occupation and the happiness of his life. From Hol- 
stein he went at the formal invitation of the Batavian repub- 
lic, and estabhshed himself for several months at Utrecht in 
Holland, where he was treated with great consideration and 
kindness, and where he had the advantage of being nearer 
to the borders of his own country. While he was thus 
living tranquil and happy, but anxiously watching the pro- 
gress of events in France, the revolution of the 18th Bru- 
toaire, November 10th, 1799, happened, and promised for a 
time to settle the government of his country on a safer foun- 
dation. He immediately returned to France, and establish- 
ed himself at La Grange ; a fine old castle, surrounded by a 
moderate estate about forty ihiles from Paris, where he has 
lived ever since. 

When, however, Bonaparte, to whom 1;lie revolution of 
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the 1 8th ^rumaire had given supreme control, began te 
frame his constitution and organize his government, Lafay- 
ette perceived, at once, that the principles of freedom 
would not be permiuiently respected. He had several in- 
terviews and political discussions .with the Consul, and 
was much pressedsJ^TVccept the place of Senator, with its 
accompan^ng revenues, in the new order of things ; but he 
refus^,' determined not to involve himself in changes, wliich 
he already foresaw he should not approve. In 1802, Bona* 
parte asked to be made First Consul for life : La&iyette voted 
against it, entered his protest, and sent a lettei to Bona- 
parte himself; and from this moment all intercourse be- 
tween them ceased. Bonaparte even went so far as to refuse 
to promote Lafayette's eldest son, and his son-in-law Lastey- 
rie, though they distinguished themselves repeatedly in the 
army ; and once, when a report of the services of the former 
in a bulletin was offered him, he erased it with impatience, 
saying, " These Lafayettes cross my path every where." 
Discouraged, therefore, in every way in which they could 
be of service to their country, the whole family was at last 
collected at La Grange, and lived there in the happiest re- 
tirement, so long as the despotism of Bonaparte lasted. 

The restoration of the Bourbons in 1814 made no change 
in Lafayette's relations. He presented himself once at 
court, and was very kindly received ; but the government 
they established was so different from the representative 
government, which he had assisted to form, and sworn to 
support in 1789, that he did not again present himself at the 
palace.v The Bourbons, by neglecting entirely to under- 
stand or conciliate the nation, at the end of a y^ brought 
back Bonaparte, who landed the first of March, 1815, and 
reached the capital on the 20th. His appearance in Paris 
was like a theatrical illusion, and his policy seemed to be 
to play all men, of all parties, like the characters of a great 
drama, around him. Immediately on his arrival upon the 
soil of France, he endeavored to win the old friends of 
French freedom ; and the same day that he made his irrup- 
tion into the ancient palace of the Thuilleries, he appointed 
Carnot his minister of war, and Carnot was weak enough 
to accept the appointment with the title of Count. In a 
similar way, he endeavored to obtain the countenance and 
co-operation of Lafayette. Joseph Bonaparte, to whom La- 
fayette was personally known, and for whom h^ entertained 
% personal regard, was employed by the Emperor to consult 
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and conciliate him ; but Lafayette would hold no com- 
munion with the new order of things. He even refused, 
though most pressingly solicited, to have an interview with 
the Emperor ; and ended, when still further urged, by pos- 
itively declaring, that he could never meet him, unless it 
should be as a representative freely chosen by the people. 

On the 22d of April, Napoleon offered to the French 
nation his Acte Additionel, or an addition, as he chose to con- 
sider it, to the constitutions of 1799, 1802, and 1804 ; con- 
firming thereby the principles of his former despotism, but 
establishing, among other things, an herediatary chamber 
of peers, and an elective chamber of representatives. This 
act was accepted, or pretended to be accepted, by the votes 
of the French people ; but Lafayette entered his solemn 
protest against it, in the same spirit with which he had pro- 
tested against the Consulship for life. The very college of 
Electors, however, who received his protest, unanimously 
chose him first to be their President, and afterwards to be 
their Representative ; and the Emperor, determined to ob- 
tain his influence, or at least his silence, offered him the first 
peerage in the new chamber he was forming. Lafayette 
was as true to his principles, as he had often been before, 
binder more difficult circumstances. He accepted the place 
of representative, and declined the peerage. 

As a representative of the people he saw Bonaparte, for 
the first time, at the opening of the chambers, on the 7th of 
June. " It is above twelve years since we have met. Gen- 
eral," said Napoleon, with great kindness of manner, when 
the saw Lafayette ; but Lafayette received the Emperor, 
with marked distrust ; and all his efforts were directed, as 
he then happily said they should be, *• to make the chamber, 
of which he was a member, a representation of the French 
people, and not a Napoleon club." Of three candidates 
for the presidency of the chamber, on the first ballot, La- 
fayette and Lanjuinais had the highest number of votes ; 
hut finding that the Emperor had declared he would not ac- 
cept Lanjuinais, if he should be chosen, Lafayette used 
great exertions and obtained a majority for him ; to which, 
circumstances compelled Napoleon to submit. From this 
pQomfJiit, until after the battle of Waterloo, which happened 
:in twelve days, Lafayette did not. make himself prominent 

ethe chamber. He voted for all judicious supplies, on the 
^ound thAt France was invaded, and that it was the duty 
"all Frenchmen to defend their country ; but he in no 
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way implicated himself in Bonaparte's projects or fortunef, ' 
with which it was impossible that he could have any thing 
in common. 

At last, on the 21st of June, Bonaparte arrived from Wa- 
terloo, a defeated and desperate man. He was already 
determined to dissolve the representative body, and, assu- 
ming the whole dictatorship of the country, play, at least, 
one deep and bloody game for power and success. Some 
of his council, and, among the rest, Regnault de St. Jean 
d' Angley, who were opposed to this violent measure, inform- 
ed Lafayette, that it would be taken instantly, and that in 
two hours the chamber of representatives would cease to 
exist. There was, of course, not a moment left for consul- 
tation or advice ; the Emperor, or the chamber, must fall 
that morning. As soon, therefore, as the session was open- 
ed, Lafayette, with the same clear courage and in the same 
spirit of self-devotion, with •which he stood at the bar of 
the National Assembly in 1792, immediately ascended the 
Tribune for the first time for twenty years, and said these 
few words, which assuredly would have been his death war- 
rant, if he had not been supported in them by the assembly 
he addressed : " When, after an interval of many years, I 
raise a voice which the friends of free institutions will still 
recognise, I feel myself called upon to speak to you only of 
the dangers of the country, which you alone have now the 
power to save. Sinister intimations have been heard ; they 
are unfortunately confirmed. This, therefore, is the mo- 
ment for us to gather round the ancient tricolored standard ; 
the standard of '89, the standard of freedom, of equal rights, 
-and of public order. Permit then, gentlemen, a veteran in 
this sacred cause, one who has always been a stranger to the 
spirit of faction, to offer you a few preparatory resolutions, 
whose absolute necessity, I trust, you will feel, as I do," 
These resolutions declared the chamber to be in permanent i 
session, and all attempts to dissolve it, high treason ; and 
they also called for the four principal ministers to come 
to the chamber, and explain the state of affairs. Bonaparte 
s said to have been much agitated, when word was brought 
him simply that Lafayette was in the tribune ; and his fears 
were certainly not ill founded, for these resolutions, which - 
were at once adopted, both by the represent^ves and the 
peers, substantially divested him of his power, and left 
him merely a factious and dangerous individual in the midst 
of a distracted state. 

He hesitated during the whole day, as to the course he 
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fliiOQld pursue : but, at last, hoping that the eloquence of 
Lacien, which had saved him on the 18th Brumaire, might 
be found no less effectual now, he sent him with three other 
ministers to the chamber, just at the beginning of the 
evening ; having first obtained a vote, that all should pass 
in secret session. It was certainly a most perilous crisis. 
Reports were abroad that the populace of the Fauxbourgs 
had been excited, and were arming themselves. It was 
believed, too, with no little probability, that Bonaparte 
would march against the chamber, as he had formerly march- 
ed against the council of Five Hundred, and disperse them 
at the point of the bayonet. At all events, it was a contest 
for existence, and no man could feel his life safe. At this 
moment, Lucien rose, and in the doubtful and gloomy light, 
which two vast torches shed through the hall and over the 
pale and anxious features of the members, made a partial 
exposition of the state of affairs, and the projects and hopes 
he still entertained. A deep and painful silence followed. 
At length Mr. Jay, well known above twenty years ago in 
Boston, under the assumed name of Renaud, as a teacher of 
^e French Language, and an able writer in one of the pub- 
lic newspapers of that city ascended the Tribune, and, in a 
long and vehement speech of great eloquence, exposed the 
dangers of the country, and ended by proposing to send a 
deputation to the Emperor, demanding his abdication. 
Lucien immediately followed. He never showed more 
power, or a more impassioned eloquence. His purpose 
was to prove, that France was still devoted to the Emperor, 
*nd that its resources were still equal to a contest with the 
allies. " It is not Napoleon," he cried, " that is attacked, 
it is the French people. And a proposition is now made to 
this people, to abandon their Emperor •. to expose the 
French nation, before the tribunal of the world, to a severe 
judgment on its levity and inconsistency. No, sir, the hon- 
^r of this nation shall never be so compromised !" On hear- 
mg these words, Lafayette rose. He did not go to, the 
tribune ; but spoke, contrary to rule and custom, from his 
place. His manner was perfectly calm, but marked v^ilh 
the very spirit of rebuke ; and he addressed himself, not to 
the President, but directly to Lucien. '• The assertion, 
which has just been uttered, is a calumny. Who shall dare 
to accuse the French nation of inconstancy to the Empe- 
'or Napoleon ? That nation has followed his bloody foot- 
steps through the sands of Egypt and through the wastes of 
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Russia ; over fifty fields of battle ; in disaster as faithfullj 
as in victory ; and it is for having thus devotedly followed 
him, that we now mourn the loss of three millions of French- 
men." These few words made an impression on the As- 
sembly, which could not be mistaken or resisted ; and, as 
Lafayette ended, Lucieii himself bowed respectfully to him, 
and, without resuming his speech sat down. 

It was determined to appoint a deputation of five mem- 
bers from each chamber, to meet the grand council of the 
ministers, and deliberate in committee, on the measures to 
be taken. This body sat during the night, under the presi- 
dency of Cambaceres, Arch Chancellor of tlie empire. 
The first thing that was done in this committee was to de- 
vise and arrange every possible means of resisting the in- 
vasion of the allies and the Bourbons ; and Lafayette was 
foremost in giving the Government, for this purpose, every 
thing that could be asked. But it was apparent, from the 
representations of the ministers themselves, that they 
could carry on tlie war no longer. Lafayette then moved 
that a deputation should be sent to Napoleon, demanding 
his abdication. The Arch Chancellor refused to put the 
motion ; but it was as much decided, as if it had been for- 
mally carried. The next morning, June 22d, the Emperor 
.sent in liis abdjeatien, and Lafayette was on the committee 
that went to the Thuilleries to thank him for it, on behalf 
of the nation. 

It had been the intention of a majority of both chambers, 
from the moment of their convocation, to form a free con- 
stitution for the country, and to call tlie whole people to 
arms to resist the invasion. In both of these great purposes, 
they had been constantly opposed by Bonaparte, and in the 
few hurried and anxious days that preceded the battle of 
Waterloo, there had been time to do very little. There 
was now nothing but confusion. A project was arranged to 
place Lafayette at the head of afiairs ; because it was known 
that he could carry with him the confidence of the nation, 
and especially that of the National Guards, whom he would 
immediately have called out en masse. But a scene of most 
unworthy intrigues was immediately begun. A crude,* pro- 
visional government was established, with the infamous 
Fouche, as its President, which lasted only a few days, and 
whose principal measure was the sending of a deputation to 
the allied powers, of which Lafayette was the head, to en- 
deavor to stop the invasion of France. This of course faih 
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©d, as had been foreseen ; Paris surrendered on the 3d of 
July, and what remained of the respresenf at ive goverumeut, 
^Hrhich Bonaparte had created for his own purposes, but 
-which Lafayette had turned against him, was soon after- 
^v^ards dissolved. Its doors were found guarded on the morn- 
ing of the 8th, but by what authority has never been known; 
and the members met at Lafayette's house, entered their 
Ibrmal protest, and went quietly to their own homes. 

Lafayette retired immediately to La Grange, from which, 
in fact, he had been only a month absent, and resumed at 
once his agricultural employments. There, in the midst of 
a family of twenty children and grand children, who all look 
up to him as their patriarchal chief, he lives in a simple and 
sincere happiness rarely granted to those, who have borne 
«iich a leading part in the troubles and sufferings df a gr^at 
period of political revolution. Since 1817 he has be^n 
twice elected to the Chamber of Deputies, and in all his 
votes has shown himself constant to his ancient principles. 
When the ministry proposed to establish a censorship of the 
press, he resisted them in an able speech ; but i^afayett^ 
waa never a factious man, and therefore he has nevef'^ade 
any further opposition to the present order of things in 
France, than his conscience and his official place required. 
That he does not approve the present constitution of the 
tnonarchy, or the political principles and management of the 
existing government, his votes as a deputy, and his wiiole 
life, plainly show ; and that his steady and temperate oppo^ 
sition is matter of serious anxiety to the family now on the 
throne is apparent, from their conduct towards him daring 
the last nine years, And their management of the public press 
«ince he has been in this country. If he chose to make him- 
self a Tribune of the people, he might at any moment be- 
come formidable ; Iwit he trusts rather to the progress of 
general intelligence and political wisdom throughout the na« 
tion, which lie feels sure will, at last, bring his country to 
the practically free government, he has always been ready 
to sacrifice his life to purchase for it. To this great result 
he looks forward, as Madame de Stael has well said of him, 
with the entire confidence a pious man enjoys in a future 
life ; but, when he feels anxious and impatient to hasten 
^onward to it, he finds a wisdom tempered by long experi- 
«Dee stirring within him, which warns him, in the beautiful 
language of Milion, that " they also serve who only stand 
^nd wait*' 

^2* 
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This is the distinguished personage, who, after an absence 
of eight and thirty years, is now come to visit the nation, ftw 
whose independence and freedom he hazarded whatever is 
most valued in human estimation, aUnost half a century ago. 
He comes, too, at the express invitation of the entire peo- 
ple ; he is hterally the " Guest of the Nation ;" but the 
guest, it should be remembered, of another generation, than 
the one he originally c,ame to serve. We rejoice at it We 
rejoice, in common with the thousands who throng his steps ' 
wherever he passes, that we are permitted to offer this tri- 
bute of a gratitude and veneration, which cannot be misin- 
terpreted, to one, who suffered with our fathers for our sake ; 
but we rejoice yet more for the moral effect it cannot fail 
to produce on us, both as individuals and as a people. For 
it is no common spectacle, which is now placed before each 
of us for our instruction. We are permitted to see one, 
who, by mere force of principle, by plain and resolved in- 
tegrity, has passed with perfect consistency, through moce 
remarkable extremes of fortune, than any man now alive, 
or, perhaps, any man on record. We are permitted to see 
one who has borne a leading and controlling part in two 
hemispheres, and in the two most important revolutions the 
world has yet seen, and has come forth from both of them 
without the touch of dishonor. We are permitted to see 
that man, who first put in jeopardy his rank and fortune at 
home, in order to serve as a volunteer in the cause of Free 
Institutions in America, and afterwards hazarded his life at 
the bar of the National Assemby, to arrest the same cause, 
when it was tending to excess and violence. We are per- 
mitted to see the man, who, after three years of unbroken 
political triumph, stood in the midst of half a million of his 
countrymen, comprehending whatever was great, wise, and 
powerful in the nation, with the on/Iammc of the monarchy 
at his feet, and the confidence of all France following his 
words, as he swore on their behalf to. a free constitutton ; 
and yet remained undazzled and unseduced by his vast, his 
irresistible populurity. We are permitted to see the man, 
who, for the sake of the same principles to which he had 
thus sworn, and in less than three years afterwards, was con- 
demned to such obscure sufferings, that his very existence 
became doubtful to the world, and the place of his confine- 
ment was effectually hidden from the inquiries of his friends, 
who sent emissaries over half Europe to discover it; and - 
yet remained unshaken and undismayed, constantly refu- 
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sing all appearance of compromise with his persecutors and 
oppressors. We are, in short, permitted to see a man, who 
has professed, amidst glory and suffering, in triumph and in 
disgrace, the same principles of political freedom on both 
sides of the Atlantic ; who has maintained the same tone, 
the same air, the same open confidence, amidst the ruins of 
the Bastille, in the Champ de Mars, under the despotism of 
Bonaparte, and in the dungeons of Olmutz. 

We may be allowed, too, to add, that we rejoice in Gen- 
eral Lafayette's visit tm his own account. He enjoys a sin- 
gular distinction : for it is a strange thing in the providence 
of God, one that never happened before, and will, probably, 
never happen again, that an individual from a remote quar- 
ter of the world, having assisted to lay the foundation of a 
great nation, should be permitted thus to visit the posterity 
of those he served, and witness on a scale so vast, the work 
of his own sacrifices ; the result of grand principles in gov* 
ernment for which he contended before their practical eSect 
had ^been tried ; the growth and maturity of institutions, 
whicn he assisted to establish, when their operation could 
be calculated only by the widest and most clear sighted cir-i 
cumspection. We rejoice in itj for it is, we doubt not, the 
most gratifying and appropriate reward, that could be offer- 
ed to a spirit like his, In^the beautiful phraae whic|i Taci- 
tus has applied to Germanicus, fruitur fama ; for he must 
be aware, that the ocean which rolls between us ^d Eu- 
rope, operates like the grave on all feelings of passion ^and 
party, and that the voice of gratitude and admiration, which 
now rises to greet him, from every city, every village, and 
every heart, of this wide Is^d, is as pure and sincere as the 
voice of posterity. 



BA&OSr Z>a STBt7BBK» 

Major-GeDeral io the American Army. , 

Frederick William Steuben was a native of Prussia, 
and born in the year 1735. Being designed for the profes- 
sion of arms, he received a military education, and was ear- 
ly engaged in military employments. His military science, 
undoubted bravery, and assiduous attention to duty, did not 
escape the penetration of the great Frederick ; and soon 
procured for the young Baron the confidence of his sove- 
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reign, and the most honorable preferment. For many 
years, be served in the memorable campaigns of his sove- 
r^^ign, the greatest commander of the age, with distinguish- 
ed reputation. This was a school, in which the dullest 
could hardly fail of acquiring experience and knowledge in 
the art of war ; and at the same time opened a field, suffi- 
ciently capacious for the most ardent aspirant for military 
fame. The war, which was terminated by the peace of 
1763, in which France, Austria, Russia, Sweden and Saxo- 
ny, were united against Prussia, and which was commenced 
on the part of the allies, for the conquest and spoliation of 
the dominions of his Prnssian majesty, afforded the boldest 
and most successful campaigns, and the most splendid vic- 
tories, of any in modern times; The exertions of the kii^ 
of Prussia, in sustaining himself, with the assistance of 
Great Britain, as liis ally, against so many, and so powerful 
Aiiemies, was truly astonishing. But hie active genius over- 
came all difficulties, taught his enemies to respect him, and 
secured to him a military reputation, not second to any com* 
Blender of the age. To have served with this great gener- 
al, in his memorable campaigns, and taken a part in such 
great and splendid victories as those of Prague, Lisea, Ore* 
velt, Zoondorff, Mindin and Torgau, was sufficient to confer 
experience, and establish a military character, of no ordi- 
nary distinction. But to have performed this service, under 
a commander so severe, with success and honor, and to 
have secured his highest conhdence, w^as a more conclusive 
proof of military genius and talents. And that Baron Stea« 
ben did this, is sufficiently evident, from the single fact, waa 
there no other, of his having served as aid to his Prussian 
majesty ; who would have no officer around his person, that 
did not sustain the first reputation, for courage and capaci> 
ty. The Baron rose to the high rank of lieutenant-general 
in the Prussian service. 

At the breaking out of the AmericMi war, there was a 
general peace in Europe; which favored the wishes of 
those patriots and adventurers in that hemisphere, who de* 
sired to signalize their valor and patriotism, in assisting an 
infant people, struggUng fot their rights. Among the nu- 
merous foreigners, who honored the American cause, by 
crossing the Atlantic to serve it, some no doubt acted from 
no other motive, than those which usually govern the con- 
duct of military adventurers. Many however, without 
<dottbt, were influenced by more uoble and exalted motives; 
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a regard for liberty, and a sincere desire to establish it in 
the now world ; which might serve both as an asylum, and 
an example for the old. And, notwithstanding the arbitra- 
ry government of Prussia, under which he had Uved, such 
were the sentiments and views of Baron de Steuben. His 
enlightened mind led him to esteem civil hberty, as tlie high- 
est earthly good ; and he was desirous of consecrating his 
attachment to it, by his services, if not by his bloood. He 
sailed from France to the United States, and arrived at 
Portsmouth, in New-Hampshire, in November, 1777. He 
brought with him strong recommendations from the Ameri- 
can commissioners at Paris, and others, to congress. Not** 
withstanding which, however, he informed that body, that 
he wished for no rank, or compensation, and only requc^sted 
permission, as a volunteer, to render what service he could 
to the American army, and the cause in which the country 
was engaged. The following winter he spent, at Valley 
Forge ; where the American army was in winter quarters, 
under Washington. As is well known, the army at this 
time was in a most suffering condition ; being in want of 
provisions, clothing, and almost every thing which their com- ^ 
fort required. But, notwithstanding these discouraging cir- 
cumstances, Baron de Steuben exerted himself, with great 
assiduity, to improve the discipline and manoeuvres of th6 ' 
army. From his great military science and ^perience, his 
prudent conduct, and the interest he manifested in the cause 
he had espoused, he soon acquired the confidence of Wash- 
ington. Early in the year 1778, General Conway resigned 
the office of inspector-general ; and Washington, sensible 
of the great military skill and acquirements of Steuben, im- 
mediately recommended him to congress, for that important 
post : wliich was soon after conferred on him, with thte rank 
of Major-general. * 

Being clothed with authority, and it being now his partic- 
ular duty to attend t j the discipline of the troops, his dis- 
tinguished talents as a tactician, were soon rendered con- 
spicuous in the improved discipHne of the troops. He ex-. 
erted himself to introduce a uniform and improved system 
of manoeuvres, and by his skill, perseverance and industry, 
effected, during the continuance of the troops at Valley 
^orge, a most important and advantageous improvement in 
the discipline of all ranks of the army. 

After General Arnold had treacherously deserted his 
post at West Point, the Baron never failed to manifest his 
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indignation and abhorrence of his name and character, and ^ 
while inspecting Col. Sheldon's regiment of light-horse, the 
name of Arnold struck his ear. The soldier was ordered to 
the front ; he was a fine looking fellow, his horse and equip- 
ments in excellent order — " Change your name, brother 
soldier," said the Baron, " you are too respectable to bear 
the name of a traitor.'* " What name shall I take, Gener- 
al ?" ** Take any other name ; mine is at your service." 
Most cheerfully was the offer accepted, and his name was 
entered on the roll as Steuben. He or his children now 
enjoy the land given to him in the town of Steuben by 
the Baron. This brave soldier met him after the war. *' I 
am well settled. General,*' said he, " and have a wife and 
son; I have called my son after you, Sir." ** I thank you, 
my firiend ; what name have you given the boy 1" " I cal^ 
led him Baron — what else could I call him ?" 

When Sir Henry Clinton evacuated Philadelphia, for 
New- York, and was pursued by Washington, Steuben ac- 
companied the American army ; and although he had no 
particular command, he volunteered in the action at Mon- 
mouth. He continued his exertions to improve the disci- 
pline of the army, and to introduce his system, and thus es- 
tablish uniformity throughout the different corps of the 
army: and for this purpose, in 1779, an abstract of his sys- 
tem of discipline and tactics was published, in compliance 
with the wishes of the commander in chief, and of con- 
gress. This, being put into the hands of all the officers, had 
a wonderful influence in improving, and giving uniformity to 
the different corps of the army. 

In October 1 780, after the defeat and dispersion of the 
southern army at Camden, under General Gates, great anx- 
iety was felt for the fate of the southern stales ; and con- 
gress, in a particular manner, directed their attention to the 
state of the war in that department. General Greene was 
appointed to supersede Gates ; Major Lee was promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and ordered to join the 
southern army, with his legionary corps ; and Baron de Steu- 
ben was directed to proceed to Virginia, to organize, from 
the militia and other elements which the state afforded, the 
means of defence against the forces of the enemy, then in 
the state, and threatening the destruction of its principal 
towns. 

While upon this duty, a regiment had been collected, 
and was paraded on the point of lna^ching^ when a wett' 
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looking man on horseback, rode up and informed the Baron 
that he had brought him a recruit. "I thank you, Sir," said 
the Baron, " with all my heart — where is your man. Colo- 
nel V for he was a colonel in the miUtia. " Here, Sir,*' or- 
dering his boy to dismount. The Baron's countenance 
changed, for he was too honest to suffer an imposition to be 
practised on the public. A sergeant was ordered to meas** 
ure the lad, whose shoes, when off, discovered something 
by which his stature had been increased. The Baron, pat- 
ting the child's head, with his hands trembling with rage, 
tasked him how old he was ? He was very young, quite a 
child. " Sir," said he, to the militia colonel, *' you must 
have supposed me to be a rrscal." " Oh no ! Baron, I did 
not." " Then, Sir, I suppose you to be a rascal,^An infa- 
mous rascal, thus to attempt to cheat your country. Ser- 
geant, take off this fellow's spurs and place him in the 
ranks, that we have a man able to serve instead of an in- 
fant, whom he would basely have made his substitute ! Go, 
my boy, take the colonel's spurs and horse to his wife ; 
make my compliments, and say, her husband has gone to 
fight for the freedom of his country, as an honest man 
should do," — and instantly ordered — "Platoons! to the 
right wheel — ^forward, march !" 

Colonel Gaskins, who commanded the regiment, fearing 
the consequences, after marching some distance, allowed 
the man to escape, who immediately made application to 
the civil authority for redress; but Gov. Jefferson, Mr. 
Madison, and others, not doubting the purity of the Barons 
motive, and fully appreciating his honest zeal, prevented 
any disagreeable results attending this high-handed exertion 
of mihtary power. 

Great apprehensions were felt for the safety of Rich- 
mond, threatened by the British General Leslie at Ports- 
mouth ; but about the time the Baron arrived at the capital 
of Virginia, the enemy left Portsmouth, which prevented 
the necessity of those measures which had been planned 
for his expulsion, and Virginia, for a short time, remained 
tranquil. Early in January, '81, however, this repose was 
disturbed by the arrival of the traitor Arnold in the Chesa- 
peake, who landed his forces on the James River, a few 
miles below Richmond. His ravages were immediately felt 
at Richmond, Smithfield, and other places. Baron de Steu- 
ben exerted himSelf to collect and organize a force of mili- 
tia to oppose his destructive progress. This induced Ar- 
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nold to retire to Portsmouth, and commence works of de- 
fence. But the militia came in slow, and a considerable 
portion of which being without arms, the Baron could do 
no more than protect the country from the predatory incur- 
sions of small parties. These movements in Virginia indu- 
ced congress to order La Fayette to the south, to oppose 
Arnold, with the expected co-operation of the French fleet 
All the troops of the continental establishment of Virginia, 
being under General Greene, in South Carolina, the defence 
of the state, against the depredations of the enemy, rested 
on the mihtia, of which the Baron had collected about 
2,000 ; one half were on the north side of James River, un- 
der General Nelson, and with the other half the Baron made 
an attempt to protect Petersburgh, but his means being 
wholly inadequate to the object, he was obhged to retreat, 
and suffer the enemy to enter the town. Previous to this, 
Arnold had been reinforced by General Phillips, who had 
taken the chief, command. The Baron could do no more 
than watch the motions of the enemy, and check the pre- 
datory incursions of small parties. 

On the arrival of the Marquis Lafayette, with a small 
force of regulars, he joined Steuben, and took upon him 
the chief command. Their united force checked the pro- 
gress of General Phillips, and compelled him to turn his 
steps towards City-Point, where his fleet lay. 

In the various marches and counter-marches which cha- 
racterized the operations between Lafayette and Lord Corn- 
wallis, who soon after assumed the command of the British 
forces in Virgnia, the Baron Steuben afforded the most 
prompt and ready assistance to the young Marquis. He 
was stationed at Point Fork with five hundred new levies, 
to protect the American stores, when I'arleton was ordered 
to destroy them ; and as the enemy approached, being led 
into a belief that the whole British army was near, he deem- 
ed it advisable to make a rapid retreat during the night, 
leaving all the stores to fall a sacrifice to the enemy. But 
though he lost the stores, he saved his men, and succeeded 
in joining the Marquis, at the same time that be received a 
reinforcement of the rifle corps, under Colonel Clark, which 
enabled the Marquis to assume a more imposing attitude. 
The Baron continued to co-operate with Lafayette in the 
subsequent events of the campaign, which was terminated 
by tie siege of York town. He generally had the command 
of militia, oi;: of new levies, and was improving their disci- 
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wbiki he waisi aiding the operations of the Maqula» 
He was present during the siege of Yorktown, and exerted 
liimself with great ardor in the various operations, and com- 
manded in the trenches on the day the enemy ' surrendered* 
and was entitled to a share in the honor of this momora^ * 
hie siege, which so gloriously terminated the great struggle 
in which the country was engaged. 

" At the siege of Yorktown the Baron was in the trench* 
es, at the head of his division, and received the first over* 
tare of Lord Cornwallis, to capitulate. At the relieving 
hour, next morning, the Marquis de la Fayette approached 
at the head of his division, to relieve him. The Baron re^ 
fused to quit the trenches, assigning as a reason the 
etiquette in Europe, that the offer to capitulate had heen 
made during his tour of duty, and that it was a point of 
honor of which he would not deprive his troops, to remain 
in the trenches till the capitulation was signed or hostilities^ 
recommenced. The dispute was referred to the commander 
in. chief, and the Baron was permitted to remain till the 
British flag was struck. While on this ^uty, the Baron, per* 
ceiving himself in danger from a shell thrown from the en-« 
emy, threw himself suddenly into the trench ; General 
Wayne, in the jeopardy and hurry of the moment, fell on. 
him ; the Baron, turning his eyes, saw it was his brigadier, 
• I always knew you were brave, general,* said he, " but t 
did not know you were so perfect in every point of duty, you 
cover your generaFs retreat in the best manner possible.' "* 
The Baron returned to the northward, and remained with 
the army, continually employed, till the peace, in perfecting 
i^ discipline. 

.*' At the disbandment of the revolutionary army, when 
inmates of the same tent, or hut, for seven long years, were . 
separating, and probably forever ; grasping each other's 
hand, in silent agony, I saw," says Dr. Thatcher in his Mill- 
t9rj Journal, ** £e Baron's strong endeavors to throw some 
ray of sunsldne on the gloom, to mix some drop of cordial 
with the painful draught. To go, they knew n<^ whither ; 
ail recollection of the art to thrive by eivil occupations, lost, 
pr to the youthfiU never known. Their hard-earned milita- 
ry knowledge worse than useless, and with their badge of 
|»rotherhood, a mark at which to point the finger of suspicion 
^gneUe^ vile suspicion 1 to be cast out on a worldi long since 

«Tlnclier's Militaffjr ^AuroiflL 
33. 
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hfthoBfargottea. Severed from firiends, ami aHAe joyB 
aadgnefiiwluckeaUierefeel! Giicfe, iHiile bope lem^iedl 
'— vhoiflhafed hj mmibcfB, almast joys ! To go in aBence 
aad aloae, and poor and hepelcm ; it was too luird ! On that 
sad day liov many hearts were wmg ! I saw it d, nor wiD 
the scene be ever blurred or blotted from my view. To a 
alem old officer, a Lientenant-ColoBel CSochran, fiom the 
Green Mountains, who had met danger and difficohy 
afanost in every step, from his yoath, and from whose furrow- 
ed visage, a tear till that moment had never fallen ; the good 
Bar<Hi said — ^what conld be said, to lessen deep distress ? 
For myself^ said Cochran, " I care not, I can stand it ; but 
my wife and daughters are in the garret <^ that wretdied 
tavern. I know not where to remove, nor have I means for 
their removal !*' ' Come, my friend,' said the Baron, ' let 
vs go— I will pay my respects to Mrs. Cochran and your 
daughters, if you please.' " I followed to the \o&, the low- 
er rooms being aU filled wiUi soldi^^, with drunkenness, 
despair and-blasphemy. And when the Baron left the poor 
unhappy cast-aways, he left hope with them, and all he had 
to give.*' A black man, with wounds unhealed, wept on 
the wharf — (for it was at Newburgh where this tragedy was 
acting) — ^there was a vessel in the stream, bound 4o the 
place where he once had friends. He had not a dollar to 
pay his passage, and he could not waUc. Unused to tears, 
I saw tbsm trickle down this good man's cheeks as he pot 
into the hands of the black man the last dollar he possessed. 
The negro hailed the sloop, and cried, ' God Almighty Uess 
yqu, master Baron !' ^ 

What good and honoraUe man, civil or military^ before 
/ theaccorsedparty-spirit murdered friendships, did not re- 
spect and love the Baron ? Who most t Those who knew 
lorn best After the peace the Baron retired to il frum is 
the vicinity of New York, where, with forming a system for 
the organization and discij^ine of the militia, books, chess, 
and the frequent visits of. his numerous friends, he passed 
his time as agreeablyas a frequent want of funds would 
permit. " The State oif New»Jersey had given him a small 
uiproved farm, an<} the State of New-York gave him a tract 
•f sixteen thousand acres of land in ike coimty of Oneida. 
After the general government was in full bperalion, by the 
exertions of Col. Hamilton, pairooized and enforced by 
*^®sident Washington, a grant of two thousand five hundred 
Hiowa pev amnop w;i0 ma4« l9 IfHn &r 1^0, Tl^soiBBiecs 
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were BOW chiefly spent on his land, and his winters in tbe 
City. His sixteen thousand acres of land were in the uncul* 
tivated wilderness ; he built a convenient log house, clear* 
ed sixty acres, pareetted out his hind on easy terms to twen* 
ty or thirty tenants, distributed nearly a tenth of the tract 
in giftsJto his aids-de-camp and servants, and sat him himself 
down to a certain degree contented without society, except 
that <tf a young gentieman who read to and with hint. He 
ate only at dinner, but he ate" with strong appetite. In 
drinking he was always temperate ; indeed he was free 
from every vicious habit. His powers of mind and body 
were strong, and he received, to a certain extent, a libercd 
education. His days were undoubtedly shortened by his 
sedentary mode of life. He was seized with an apolexy, 
which in a few hours was fatal. Agreeable to his desire 
of^en expressed, he was wrapped in his cloak, placed in a 
plain coffin, and hid in the earth, without a stone to tett 
where he lies. A few neighbors, his servants, the young 
gentleman his late companion, and one on whom for fifteen 
' years his countenance never ceased to beam with kindness, 
followed to the grave. It was in a thick, a lonely wood, 
bat in a few years after a public highway was opened near 
or over the hallowed sod ! Col.' Walker snatched the poor 
remains of his dear friend from sacrilegious violation, and 
gave a bounty to protect the grave in which he laid them, 
from rude and impious intrusion. He died in 1795, in the 

1 65th year of his age."* 

Baron Steuben possessed profound and extensive profes* 

• sional knowledge, &ie result of much study and experience, 
which was united with a competent share of general sci- 
ence and intelligence, matured by great experience ; he 
was accomplished in his manners, correct in his morals, and 
was sincerely attached to the dearest interests of humanity. 
His system of discipline and tactics was adopted in the mi- 
Mtia of the United States, and continued to be used for a 
great number years ; and had a very extensive and salutary 
influence in promoting discipHne and knowledge of the use 
of arms. 

* Thacher^ Military Journal. 
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Coimnodore io the AmeriQan Navy. 

The following interesting narrative is extracted &<hb a 
French manuscript, written by himself. While we condemn 
the author for his egotii^, we must make great allowances, 
on that account, for the splendid success that attended hb 
enterprizes, and estimate his vanity by the reasons he had 
to be vain. Few even, perhaps, circumstanced as Paul 
Jones was, would have praised themselves less than he has 
done in this sketch ; which possesses the singular merit of 
being substantially correct in all its parts, so far as we are 
informed of the matter. 

" At the commencement of tlie American war (during 
^he year 1775) I was employed to fit out the little squadron, 
which the congress had placed under Commodore Hopkins, 
who was appointed to the command of all the armed vessels 
appertaining to America ; and I hoisted, with my own 
hands, the American flag, on board thq Alfred, which was 
then displayed for the first time. 

The cruelties and vexations, at that time exercbed by 
Dunmore, in Virginia, determined the congress to detach 
the squadron against him. After a delay ef two months, 
Ihe squadron was at length disengaged and set sail for New 
Providence, the principal of the Bahama Islands. There 
we found a large quantity of artillery, mortars, and other 
implements of waffare, of which we stood greatly in want 
in America ; and I had the good fortune to render myself 
extremely useful to the commodore, who was but little ac- 
quainted with mihtary operations. 

On our return from New-Providence, we took two armed 
vqssets, one of which was loaded with bombs, and fell In^ 
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neAr Rbode-Islaad, with an Engliahman of war» called Um 
Glasgow, carrying twenty-four guns ; bat, notwithstanding 
our saperiority, both in point of force and sailing, the con^ 
jnander in cluef suffered her to escape, after having lost 
many men kiUed and wounded, both on board the Alfred 
and the Cabot. , 

The squadron now entered the port of New-London, in 
Connecticut. A council of war having dismissed the cap- 
tain of the Providence, one of the ships of the squadron ; 
the commodore gave me orders in writing to take the <com- 
mand of her, and to escort some troops that were proceed- 
ing from Rhode-Island to New- York, with a view of serv- 
ing under General Washington. Afler this, I received in- 
structions to escort a convoy of artillery from Rhode-Island 
to New- York, for the defence of which it was destined. 
On this occasion, I had two different engagements witli the 
Cerberus frigate ; the first for the protection of the ves* 
sels under my command, and the second for the preserva- 
tion of a vessel from St. Domingo, laden with naval stores 
for the congress. In the course of my service between 
Boston and New-York, I had also many actions with ships 
of war under the command of Lord Howe ; but on these 
m on former occasions, I was enabled to preserve my con- 
Yoy, and I at length arrived safe in the Delaware, August 1, 
1776. 

On tibe 8th of the same month the president of the coa». 
gress presented me in person, with the commission of cap- 
tain in the marine of the United States ; this was the first 
granted by congress since the declaration of independence, 
which took place on the*4th of July of that same year. 

Orders had been given for the construction of thirteen 
Aigates : but, as none of them was yet ready, I proceeded. 
to sea alone, on board the Providence, which was a vessel 
of but small force, as she carried no more than seventy 
men, and twelve small cannon. When in the neighborhood 
•f Bermudas, we fell, in with the Solebay, and her convoy, 
from Charleston ; she was a thirty-two gun frigate, and form- 
ed part of the squadron under Admiral Parker. I was of 
course desirous of avoiding an engagement with such supe- 
j4or force ; but, as my officers and men insisted that it was 
the Jamaica fleet, as it was necessary to command by means 
of persuasion, at this epoch of the war, the resuult was a 
serious engagement during six hours, which towards tbe 
jchw%i WHS carriedon vithS^ pistol tUM* A desMrate boum^ 

33* . 
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HCBUvre was the sole resooree left me ; I attenqiled His, 
it succeeded, and I was fortunate enough to disengage my* 
fidf. 

A short time after this, I took serial prises, and thea 
saUed towards the coast of Nora Scotia, on purpose to des- 
troy the m^iale and cod fisheries in that neigfahorhood. 
When near Sable Island, we fell in with die Milford fixate, 
carrying thirty-two guns, with which it was impossiUe to 
avoid an engagement A cannonade accordingly took 
place, from ten o'clock in the morning until sunset ; but the 
engagement was neither so close nor so hot as that widi 
the Solebay, and I at length escaped by passing through the 
fiats, and entered a little harbor next day, where I destroy- 
ed the fishery and vessels. 

After this I set sail for He Madame, where I made two 
descents, at the same time destroying the fisheries, and 
burning all the vessels I could not carry away with me. 
Having accomplished this, I returned to Rhode-Island, after 
an absence of six weeks and five days from the Delaware ; 
during this interval I had taken sixteen prizes, without in- 
cluding those destroyed. 

The commander in chief, who had remained all-.this time 
in harbor, now adopted a {^an proposed by me, and which 
consisted, 

1. In the destruction of the enemy's fisheries, at He Roy- 
ifle; and 

2. Of restoring to liberty more than three hundred Amer- 
ican prisoners detained there in the coal mines. — ^Three 
vessels were destined for this service, the Alfred; the H^mp* 
den, and the Providence ; but the Hany)den having receiv- 
ed' considerable damage inconsequence of running on a 
rock, could not accompany me. I, however, embarked on 
board the Alfred, and taking the Providence by vimy of con- 
sort, I set sail, and on the 2d of November, 1776, made 
j>rize of a vessel from Liverpool, and soon after the Mel- 
Ugb, a large armed vessel, having two British naval ofiicers 
on board, and a captain belonging to the land service, with a 
X^ompany of soldiers. This ship was carrying ten thousand 
complete sets of uniform to Canada, for the army posted 
ifysre under the orders of Generals Carleton and Burgoyne, 

The Providence having now left the Alfred during the 
night, without the least pretext whatever, I remained alone, 
and that too during the stormy season, on the enemy's coast ; 
\mt QOtwitbatttidiQg Has^ and that 1 was al]^ greatly em^t3^ 
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xafised with my prisoners, I resoWed not to renounce my pro*- 
ptct* 1 accordingly eflfected a descent, destroyed a transport 
of great value, and also burned the magazines and buildings 
destined for the whale and cod fishery. 

Having returned to Boston, December 10, 1776, the .in? 
ieiligence of the uniforms taken on board the Mellish, re* 
animated the courage of the army under General Washing* 
ton, which at that period happened to be almost destitute of 
clothing. Let me add also, that this unexpected succor 
contributed not a little to the success of the affair at Tren- 
ton against the Hessians, which took place immediately af- 
ter my arrival. 

The season being now too far advanced for the execution 
of the scheme in the West Indies, myself and crew |-eceiv- 
ed orders to remove on board the Amphytrite, a French ves- 
sel, destined to sail from Portsmouth, New-Hampshire, to 
France, whence we were to pass into Holland, and take 
possession of the Indienne, a large frigate, constructing 
there for the congress. 

In the month of January, 1778, 1 repaired to Paris, to 
make the necessary arrangements with ^ the Amercan minis- 
ters, relative to the equipment of the Indienne ; but, as the 
English ambassador at the Hague, in consequence of ob- 
taining possession of the papers of an American agent^ 
found that the Indienne was the property of congress,! ac- 
quiesced in the opinion of the American ministers ; and it 
was determined to cede the property to his most christian 
majesty, this being the most likely method of preserving 
the property. 

In the month of February, 1776, the parliament of Eng- 
land had authorised George III. to treat all the Americans 
taken at sea, with arms in their hands, as traitors, pirates^ 
find felons : this, more than any other circumstance, render- 
ed me the declared enemy of Great Britain. 

Indignant at the barbarous treatment experienced by the 
Americans, I determined to make a grand effort in their be- 
half, with a view of stopping me barbarous proceedings of 
the English in Europe, as well as on the western continent ; 
in the latter of which they set fire to th^ir houses, destroyed 
their property, and burned and destroyed whole towns. I 
accordingly determined, by way of retaliation, to effect a 
dttscent upon some part of England, with a view of destroy- 
ing the eUpping. It was also my intention to make some 
jf^wa of di^tiaction pris^iijBr, wkon I rf solved to d^tidn 
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as a lioBtage for the secarity of, and in order to ezdbange 
with,tlie American prisoners in England. 

I accordingly sailed from Brest, and set sail for the coast 
of Scotland. It was my intention to take the Earl of Sel* 
kirk prisoneri and detain his lordship as a hostage, in con- 
formity to the project already mentioned. It was with this 
view about noon of the same day I landed on that noble- 
man's estate, with two officers and a few men. In the 
course of my progress, I fell in with some of the inhabit- * 
ants, who, taking me for an Englishman, observed, that 
Lord Selkirk was then in London, but that her ladyship and 
several ladies were at the castle. 

On this, I determined to return ; but such moderate con- 
duct was not conformable to the wishes of my people, who 
were disposed to pillage, burn, and destroy every thing, in 
imitation of the conduct of the English towards the Amer- 
icans. Although I was not disposed to copy such horrid pro- 
ceedings, more especially when a lady was in question, it 
was yet necessary to recur to such means as should satis^ 
their cupidity, and, at the same time, provide for Lady 
Selkirk's safety. It immediately appeared to me, to be the 
most proper mode to give orders to the two officers to re- 
pair to the castle with the men, who were to remain on the 
out side under arms, white they themselves entered alone. 
They were then instructed to enter, and demand the family 
plate, in a polite manner, accepting whatever was offered 
them, and then return without making any further inquiries, 
or attempting to search for more. 

I was punctually obeyed ; the plate was delivered : Lady 
Selkirk herself observed to the officers, that she was* ex- 
ceedingly sensible of my moder-ation ; she even intimated 
a wish to repair to the shore, although a mile distance from 
her residence, in order to invite me to dinner ; but the 
officers would not allow her ladyship to take so much 
trouble. 

I had no sooner arrived at Brest, thai^ Admiral the Count 
D'OrvilHers transmitted an account of my expedition to the 
minister of the marine, in consequence pf which it was in- 
timated to Dr. Franklin, that his^ majesty was desirous that 
1 should repair to Versailles, as he was resolved to employ 
me on a secret expedition, for which purpose hd would give 
me the IndUmu, with some other frigates, with troons, 6lc, 
&>j the purpose of efiectifig a di^jicenl, 
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But, in a short time after this, hostilities took plaee lie* 
tween France and England in consequence of the action 
with La Belle Poule. This not a little embarrassed the 
Minister of the Marine, and the difficulty was not diminish^f 
ed by the intelhgence brought by the Prince, who asserted 
fliat the Dutch would not permit the Indienne to be equip- 
ped. 

I now received orders to escort a fleet of transports and 

^merchantmen from L'Orient, destined for different ports 

between that and Bordeaux ; and after that I was to chase 

away the English cruisers from the Bay of Biscay, and then 

to return for further orders. 

After executing this commission, on my representing how 
necessary it was to make a diversion in favor of the count 
B'Orvilliers, then bruising in the Channel, with sixty-six 
ships of the line, I received a carte blanche during six' 
weeks, without any other restriction than that of repairing 
to the Texel, Ijy the first of October. By this time, I re- 
ceived intimation from England, that eight East Indiamen 
were soon expected on the coast of Ireland, near to Limer- 
ick. This was an object of great attention ; and as there 
were two privateers at Port L'Orient ready for sea, Le Mon- 
wctir, of forty gUns, and Le Granville, of fourteen, the cap- 
tains of which offered to place themselves under my orders, 
I accepted the proposition. But the French commissary 
who superintended the naval department, acted with great 
impropriety on this, as well as on many former occasions. 

The little squadron at length set sail from the road of 
Groays, on the fourteenth of August, 1779 ; but we had no 
sooner proceeded to the north of the mouth of the Channel, 
than Le Monsieur and Le Granville abandoned me during 
the night, and Le Cerf soon after imitated their conduct. 1 
was extremely anxious to cruise for a fortnight in the lati- 
tude of Limerick . but the captain of the Alliance, after 
objecting to this, also left me during the night ; and as Jl 
had now with me only the Pallas and the Vengeance, I was 
obliged to renounce my original intentions. ' 

I took two prizes on the coast of Ireland ; and, within 
sight of Scotland, came up and seized two privateers, of 
twenty-two guns each, which, with a brigantine, I sent to 
Bergen, in Norway, according to thq orders I had received 
from Dr. Franklin : these prizes, however, were restored tg 
the English by the king of Denmark. 

When I entered the North Sea, I captured several ves- 
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tela, Md learned by my priaoners, as well as by the Aevs« < 
jpapers, that the capital of Scotland and the port of Leitk 
were left totally defenceless. I also understood at the 
' same time, that my informatioQ relative to the eight India- 
men was correct ; they having entered Limerick three dajs 
after I had been obliged to leave the neighborhood of thk I 
port 

As there was onlj a twenty gun ship and two cutters in 
Leith Road, I deemed it practicable to lay those two places 
under contribution. I had indeed no other force to execute ' 
this project, than the Richard, the Pallas, and the Ven- 
geance ; but I well knew, that in order to perform a bril- 
Bant action, it is not always necessary to possess great 
means. I tliereibre held out the prospect of great booty 
to the captains under my command-; and, as to myself, i 
was satisfied with the idea of making a diversion in favor 
of the Count D'OrvUliers, who was then in the Channel. 

I now distributed red clothes to my men, and put some 
of them on board the prizes, so as to give tlliem the appear- 
ance of transports YuU of troops. All the necessary ar- 
rangements were also taken to carry the enterprise into ex- 
ecution : but, about a quarter of an hoiir before the descent : 
was to have been made, a sudden tempest arose, and drove 
me out of the Forth, or Edinburgh Frith, and so violent 
was the storm that one of my prizes was lost. 

Tliis did not, however, deter me, notwithstanding the 
smallness of my forces, from forming different enterprizes 
of a similar nature : but I could not induce the captains 
of the Pallas and Vengeance to second my views ; I was 
therefore obliged to content myself by spreading alarm on 
the coast, and destroying the shipping, which: I did as far as 
Hull 

On the morning of the 23d September, while I was cruis- 
ing in the latitudp of Flamboroug Head, which I had ap- 
ppinted as a place of rendezvous for my little squadron, and 
where I hoped to be rejoined by the Alliance and Le Cerf, 
and abo to fall iU with the Baltic fleet ; this convoy accor- 
dingly appeared, at a time when I had been abandoned by 
several of my consorts, bad lost two boats, with their crews, 
who had run away on the coast of Ireland, and when a third, 
with ei^teen men on board* waa in chase of a merchantman < 
to the windward, leaving me with a scanty crew, and cmly a 
stiiffle lieutenant and some inferior officers, on board. 

It was about two o'clock in the afternoon that the Baltic 
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fie^ ap]^e«red in view ; I then happened to have the wind 
•f k, and was about two leagues distant from the coast of 
ESngiand. I learned from my prisoners, that the convoy was 
escorted by the Serapis, a new vessel, that could mount 
iifty-fiix guns, but then carried only forty-four, on two decks, 
the lower battery carrying eighteen pounders, and the 
Countess of Scarborough, a new twenty-two giin ship. 

We were no sooner descried than the. armed vessels 
stood out to sea, while the trade took refuge under the can- 
son of Scarborough Castle. 

As there was but little wind, I could not come up with 
the enemy before night The moon did not rise until eight, 
and at the close of day the Serapis and Countess of Scar- 
b<Mrougli tacked and stood in for the fortress. I was lucky 
enou^ to discover this manoBuvre by means of my night 
glass, without which I should have remained in ignorance 
of it. On this I immediately dtered my course six points, 
with a view of cutting off the enemy ; which was no soon- 
er perceived by the Pallas, than it was supposed my crew 
had mutinied, which induced her captain to haul his wind, 
and stand out to sea while the Alliance lay to, to windward, 
at a considerable distance : and, as the captain of the ves- 
sel had never paid any attention whatever to the signals of 
tiie Richard since her leaving France, I was obliged to run 
all risks and enter into action with the Richard only, to pre- 
vent the enemy's escape. 

I accordingly began the engagement at 7 o'clock at night, 
within pistol shot of the Serapis, and sustained the brunt of 
iter fire, and also that of the Countess of Scarborough, 
which raked thp Richard, by means of the broadsides she 
fired into her stern. 

It ou^t to be here remarked, that the Richard, properly 
speaking, was only a thirty-four gun frigate, carrying only 
twelve-pounders ; but six^eighteen-pounders had been pla- 
ced in the gun room, in case of being obliged to recur to a 
cannonade in an enemy's harbor. The sea being very calm 
daring the engagement, I hoped to be able to derive great 
advantage from this circumstance ; but instead of this, 
ihey burst at the commencement of the action, and the 
fifficers and men, posted at this service, and who were se*^ 
lected as the best of the whole crew, were either killed, 
woanded, or affirighted tosndi a degree^ that none of them 
vere of any service. during the rest of the engagement. 

Ik this unfortunate cxtM«aity, having to centend wi^ 
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three times my ownstirengtb, tlie Richard beifig in immineDi < 
danger of going to the bottom, and her guns being no longer 
in a condition to return the enemy's fire, I had recourse i$ 
a dangerous expedient, to gra^fpie with the Serapis, in order, 
on the one hand, to render her superiority useless, and, on 
the other, to cover ourselves from the fire of her consort 
This roanceuvre succeeded most admirably, and I fastened 
the Serapis, with my own hands to the Richard. On this, 
the captain of the Countess of Scarborough, who was a 
natural son of the Duke of Northumberland, conducted 
himself like a man of sense, and from that moment ceased 
to fire upon us, well knowing that he must at the same time 
damage the Serapis. 

That vessel being to windward at the moment we had 
grappled, instantly dropped her anchor, hoping by this to 
disengage herself from us ; but this did not answer her ex- 
pectations, and the engagement from that moment, conaa- 
ted of the discharge of great guns, swivels, musquetry, and ' 
grenades. — ^The English at first, testified a desire to board { 
the Richard, but they no sooner saw the danger thap they 
desisted. The enemy however, possessed the advantage ; 
of their two batteries, besides the guns on their forecastle^ J 
and quarter-deck, while our cannon was either burst or aban- ^ 
doned, except four pieces on the forecastle, which were 
also relinquished during some minutes. Mr. Mease, the 
ofiicer who commanded these guns, had been dangerously 
wounded on the head, and having, at that period, no greater ^ 
object to occupy my attention, I myself took his post A , 
few sailors came to my assistance of their own accord, anfl 
served the two guns next to the enemy with surprising 
courage and address. A short time after this, I received 
sufficient assistance to be able to remove one of the fore* { 
castle guns from the opposite side ; but we had not strengtik 
sufficient to remove t|ie other, so that we could only bring 
three guns to bear upon the ehenjy during the remainder of 
the action. . 

The moon, which as I have already observed, rose bX 
eight, beheld the two vessels surrounded by flame, in con- 
sequence of the explosion of the cannon. It so happened 
at this period, that the mainmast of the Serapb, which was 
painted yellow, appeared extremely distinct, so as to forat 
an excellent mark ; on this, I pointed one of my guns at it« 
taking care to ram home the shot In the mean time, th^ 
two other pieces were adosirali^y Berv9i^ agdost th» ■■ ■■ € !>< ^ 
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sWepi ltd forecastle, by means of an oblique fire. The tops 
also seconded us bravely, by means of musquetry and swiv- 
els, and also threw a multitude of grenades so as greatly 
4o annoy the enemy. By these means they were driven from 
their quarters, notwithstanding their superiority in point of 
men and artillery. 

The captain of the Serapis, after consulting with his 
officers, resolved to strike ; but an unlucky accident, which 
occurrecl on board the Richard, prevented this : a bullet 
having destroyed one of our pumps, the carpenter was seized 
with a panic, and told tlie gunner, and another petty officer, 
that we were sinking. Some one observed at the same time, 
that both I and the lieutenant were killed : in consequence 
of which the gunner, considering himself as commanding 
officer, ran instantly to the quarter-deck, in order to haul 
down the American colours, which he would have actually 
hauled down, had not the fla'g^staff been carried away at the 
tinne the Richard grappled with the Serapis. 

The captain, on hearing the gunner express his wishes 
to surrender, in consequence of his supposing that we were 
sinking, instantly addressed himself to me and exclaimed, 
" Do you ask for quarter ? — Do you ask for quarter V I was 
so occupied, at this period, in serving the three pieces of 
cannon on thelbrecastle, that I remained totally ignorant of 
what had occurred on deck ; I replied, however, " 1 do 
not dream of surrendering, but I am determined to make 
yiiix strike !" >' 

The English commander, however, conceived some faint 
hopes, In consequence Of what had been said, that the 
Richard was actually sinking ; but when he perceived that 
her fire did not diminish, he immediately ordered his men 
from the f jrecastle, where they kept up such a tremendous 
discharge against the Richard, that -it at once indicated 
vengeance and despair. 

It has already been observed, that when I commenced 
the action, the Pallas was at a great distance to windward, 
while the Alliance lay to in the same position. When the 
capta:inof the former perceived that the ongagemeot took 
place, he spoke to his consort ; but they lost a great deal of 
time, and it was not until now, that they came within gun 
shot of the Countess of Scarborough and a kind of running 
fight took place between the latter and the Pallas. The 
Alliance followed theoa, and on passing us^ fired a broad* 
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side, which, as we were closely engaged with the enemy,- 
did no more harm to them than to us. 

The hattle still continued with uncommon ardor hetween 
us and the enemy, whose or burned, and her main- 
mast cut away, by degrees, by our bullets ; while the heavier 
metal of the Serapis drove in on one of the sides of my ship, 
and met with little or no resistance. In short, our helm 
was rendered useless, and the poop was only supported by 
an old and shattered piece of timber, which alone prevent- 
ed it from giving way. 

At length, after a short engagement, the Countess of 
Scarborough surrendered to the Pallas ; it was then that 
the captain of tlie latter asked the commander of the Alli- 
ance, " whether he would take charge of the prize, or sail 
and give succor to tlie commodore V' On this, the Alliance 
began to stand backwards and forwards under her topsails, 
until having got to the windward, she came down, and dis- 
charged a second broadside against the fore-part of the Se- 
rapis, and the hind-part of the Richard. On this I and sev- 
eral other persons begged, for God's sake, that tbey would 
Cease firing, and send a few men on board of us ; but he 
disobeyed, and fired- another broadside as he passed along ; ' 
after which he kept at a most respectful distance, and took 
great care not to expose himself during the remainder of 
the action, without receiving a single shot, or having a man 
wounded during the whole engagement. 

The idea that we were sinking had taken sueh possession 
of the armourer's mind, that he actually opened the scuttle?, 
and made all prisoners, to the number of a hundred, sally 
forth, in opposition to my reiterated orders. This event 
might have proved fatal, had I not taken advantage of their 
afiright to station them at the pumps, where they displayed 
surprising zeal, appearing actually to forget their captivity J 
for there was nothing to prevent their going on board the 
Serapis ; or, it was in their power to put an end to the en- 
gagement in an instant, by either kiUing me, or throwing me 
into the sea. 

As our three quarter-deck guns continued to play without 
interruption on the enemy, raked her hinder parts, and dam- 
aged her mast in such a manner, that it was only supported 
from falling by the yards of our ship, while tlie tops poured 
in a continual discharge; the fire of the EngUsh began to 

deaden in such a manner as to bereaye them of all hopes of 
succem. 
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A circumstance occurred, however, that contributed not 
a little to the victory of the Richard : this was the extraor- 
dinary intrepidity and presence of mind of a Scotch sailor, 
posted in the main top : this brave fellow, of his own accord, 
seized a lighted match, and a basket of hand-grenades, 
with which he advanced along the main-yard, until he had 
arrived exactly above the enemy's deck. As the flames of 
.their parapets and shrouds, added to the light of the moon, 
enabled him to distinguish objects, the moment he perceived 
two or three persons assembled together, he instantly dis- 
charged a hand grenade among them ; he had even address 
enough to drop several through their scuttles, and one of 
them set fire to the cartridge of an eighteen pounder belong- 
ing to the lower deck» the discharge of which scorched sev- 
eral of the crew. 

On this, the captain of the Serapis came upon the quar- 
ter-deck, lowered his flag, and asked for quarter, at the very 
moment his main-mast had fallen into the sea. He then 
came on board with his officers, and presented me with his 
sword. While this was transacting, eight or ten men be- 
longing to the Richard seized on the Serapis' shallop, which 
Hiad been at anchor during the engagement, and made ofl*. 

It was more than eleven o'clock when the battle ended ; 
it had consequently lasted more than four hours. My ship 
Jiad no more than 322 men, good, bad and indiflerent, on 
board, at the commencement of the engagement ; and the 
sixty of these, posted in the gun-room when the gun bur^, 
having been of no further service during the action, could 
not be properly considered as forming part of the;cr6w op- 
posed to the Serapis, which had received a supply of English 
sailors while in Denmark ; and it appeared, indeed, by the 
muster roll, that there were upwards of 400 on board of her, 
when the first gun was fired. Her superiority was still 
more considerable in respect to guns, without mentioning 
her greater weight in metal, which surpassed ours beyond 
all comparison. Thus, setting aside the damage done by 
the Countess of Scarborough, during the. forepart of the ac- 
tion, and also by the three broadsides from the Alliance, it 
will be easy to form a due judgment of the combat between 
the Richard and the Serapis, and set a proper value on a 
-victory obtained over a force so greatly superior, after such 
a long, bloody and close engagement. 

The. Vengeance, a corvette, mounting twelve three poun- 
ier$, and the boat belonging to the pilot, with my second 
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Meutenant, another officer, and ten men, would have been of 
linear service, either in pursuing and capturing the con- 
voy, <Nr by re-enforcing me : but, strange as it may appeai;, 
the fact IB, that they remained all this time mere specuIatorB 
of th^ action, in which they took no interest, keeping them- 
aeives to windward, and out of all danger ; while, on the 
other hand, the conduct of the Alliance had, at least, the 
appearance of proceeding from a principle worse than igno^ 
ranee or insubordination. 

It must appear clear, from what has been already said, 
that if the enemy's ports were not annoyed, the Baltic fleet 
laken, and the eight Indiamen seized, the blame did not li# 
with me. 

It is but justice, however, to observe, that some of my of- 
ficers conducted themselves admirably during the actic»i. 
The lieutenant, Mr. Dale, being left alone at the guns be- 
low, and finding^ he could not rally his men, came upon deck, 
and superintended .the working of the pumps, notwithstand^ 
ing he had been wounded. Notwithstanding all his efforts, 
the hold was more than half full of water when the enemy 
surrendered. 

During the last three hours of the action both the vessels 
were on fire ; by throwing water on the flames, it was some- 
times supposed that they were quenched, but they always 
hroke forth anew, and, on the dose of the action, we ima- 
gined it wholly extinguished. It was very calm during the 
remainder of the night ; but when the wind began to blow, 
our danger became imminent, the fire having penetrated the 
timbers, and spread until it had reached Within a few inches 
of the powder-magazine. On this, the ammunition was 
brought on the deck, to be thrown in the sea, in case of ex- 
tremity ; but we, at length, succeeded in our endeavors, by 
cutting away a few planks, and employing our buckets. 

Next morning the weather was hazy and not a sail to be 
seen. We then examined the Richard to see if it were 
possible to carry her into any port. This proving wholly 
impracticable, all the boats were employed in carrying the 
wounded on board the other vessels. This occupied much 
of our time, and on the succeeding day, notwithstanding all 
our pumps had been at' work, .the hold was entirely full of 
water, and the vessel soon after sunk. On this occasion I 
could only save the signal flags, and I lost all my property, 
amounting to more than 5,000 livres. 

On this I instantly assumed the command, of the Secapiai, 
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on -which we erected Jitry masts ; but the sea was so tem- 
pestuous that it was ten days before we reached the Texel. 

No sooner was my arrival known than forty-two vessels, 
forming different squadrons of frigates, were fitted out from 
the various ports in Great Britain against me, and two of 
these were stationed during three months at the mouths of 
the Texel and the Fly. My situation in Holland infiuen*- 
ced not a little the conduct of the belligerent powers, at 
the same time that it excited the attention of all Europe. 
The English minister at the Hague addressed different me- 
morials to the states general, in all which he insisted* that 
the Serapis and the Countess of Scarborough " should be 
delivered up to the king, his master ;" and he, at the same ^ 
time,- claimed me under the appellation of "the Scotch pi- 
rate." 

Instead of listening to these propositions, the states gen- 
eral permitted me to land my wounded on tjie island of the 
Texel, which wa^ delivered up to me for that purpose ; on 
this the British government became furious, and Holland 
was reduced to so critical a situation, that. the states were . 
under the necessity of insisting that T should either leave 
the Texel, or produce a commission from his most christiaa 
majesty, and hoist the French flag. 

The prince of Orange, who was attached to the English - ' 
interest, sent the Vice Admiral Rhynst, who was also En- 
glish ixt his. heart, to assume the command of the Dutch 
squadron in the Texel, composed of thirteen two-deckers. 
This officer drew up his squaidron, during six weeks, in such 
a manner as to menace us ; and, in short, did every thing* in 
his power to rendeir my situation both dangerous and cfisa- 
^reeable. 

In the mean time I had an interview with the Duke de la 
Vanguyon, at Amsterdam, who intimated to me, that it was 
the intention of the king of France that I should hoist his 
flag during my stay in the TeJi^el, as he imagined, that my 
prizes vvould assuredly fall into the enemy*s hands if I tried 
to escape — I, however, refused this honor, as I hdd declar- 
ed myself an American officer, and had given a copy of my 
coinmission from eongress to the Dutch admiral. It wats 
contrived, however, at length, that I should go on board the 
frigate Alliance, the captain of which had been sent to Paris, 
to gij7e an account of hid conduct, and where I should still 
carry my former colours, while the prizes should hoist the 

French flag. 
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At length the wind becoming favorable, on the 27th of 
February, 1 779, the Alliance set sail after having lost all het 
anchors, one only excepted,^ in consequence of Admiral 
Rhynst's instructions to. the pilot ; and it was at least an 
hundred to one, that we should fall in with the enemy. I, 
however, had the good fortune to escape, although the Al- 
Uance passed the ^traits of Dover, within sight of the Eng- 
lish squadron in the Downs. After getting dear of the 
Channel, I soon reached the latitude of Cape Finisterre, 
and entered the port of Corunna, January 16, 1780. 

On my return to France, I found that the French com- 
missary had made a private sale of my prices to the king 
without consulting me. On this I repaired to Versailles, 
along with Dr. Franklin, but w^as received with great cool- 
ness by the minister of the marine. On this account I de» 
clined asking him to represent me to his majesty. This 
honor was conferred on me next day by the Prince de 
Beauveau, captain of the guards. The public received me 
at the opera, and all the public places where I appeared, 
with the. most lively enthusiasm ; this, added to the very fa- 
vorable reception I received from his majesty, afforded me 
singular satisfaction : and the minister of the marine from 
that moment paid me the most marked attention. 

The Count de Maurepas about this time intimated to me, 
that his nriajesty had resolved to confer some distinguished 
mark of his bounty and personal esteem on me ; this proved 
to be a sword, mounted with gold, on which was engraven 
the following flattering motto : — 

VINDICATl MARIS 

LUpOVICUS XVI. REMUNERATOR 

STRENUO VINOlCI. 

The hilt was of golcl, and the blad^, Sic. were emblazon- i 
f d with his majesty's arms, the attributes of war, and an 
emblematical representation of the aUiance between France 
and America. The most Christian king, at the same time, 
transmitted a most admirable letter to confess, in which ' 
he offered to decorate me with the order of miEtary merit 
All this was exti^mely flattering, ad Louis XVI. had never 
presented a sword to any other officer, and never conferred 
the cross, except on such oflicers as were invested with his 
inajesty*8 commission. , 

The minister of the marine, a short time aaer this, klft 
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#he tno Ariel, a king's ship, carrying twenty gun?, witl^, 
which I sailed, October 8th, 1780, for America. The wind 
was at first favorable ; but I. was soon ^ after in danger of 
foundering on the Penm arks— and escaped only by cutting 
away my main and nuzen masts. As soon as the storm aba- 
ted, we erected jury masts, and returned to refit; in sfcort, 
it was the 18th of December before I could proceed for 
Philadelphia. 

During the voyage, I fell in with an Enghsh twenty gun 
ship, called the Triumph, and partly by stratagem, and part- 
ly by hard fighting, forced her to strike her flag ; but while 
we were, about to take possession of her, the captain, taking 
advantage of her superior sailing, made off, and escaped. 

On my arrival in America, the congress, on the represen*- 
tation of the Chevalier De la Luzerne, passed a law to en- 
able me to accept the military order of France. The 
French minister, on this occasion, gave a A entertainment, 
to which all the members of congress, and the principal 
inhabitants* of Philadelphia, were invited ; after which I 
was invested, in their presence, with the decorations of the 
order. 

As the three ministers plenipotentiary from America had 
unfortunately disagreed, it necessarily follows that there 
would be some contradiction in respect to their reports con* 
cerning me. In consequence of this, the congress enjoin- 
ed the admiralty to inquire into the nature of my connec'* 
tipn with the court of France, and the reasons which had 
induced me to remain in Europe, and delay the convoy of 
the military stores appertaining to the United States. In 
consequence of the examination that ensued, and the re- 
port that was delivered in, the congress passed an act, datf d 
April 14, 1781, in which I was thanked, in the most flatter- 
ing manner, * for the zeal, the prudence, and the intrepidi- 
ty, with which I had sustained the honor of the American 
flag ; for my bold and successful enterprises, with a view to 
redeem from captivity the citizwis of America, who had 
fallen into the power of the English, and for the eminent 
services by which I had added lustre to my own character 
and the arms of America.* A committee of congress was 
also of opinion, ' that I deserved a gold medal, in remem- 
brance <rf my services.* 

On the 21st of June, 1781, 1 was appointed, by an unan* 
imous vote of congress, to the command of the America, a 
«eTenty-foar gun ship, then building ; and on the birth of 
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the Dauphin, I, at my own expense, celebrated- that happ7 
event by royal salutes during the day, and a brilliant illu- 
mination in the evening, accompanied by jfire-works. 

An unfortunate accident soon after this, deprived me of 
the command of that fine vessel : for the^ Magnifique, of 
74 ^uns, belonging to tlie Marquis de Vaiidreuirs fleet, hap- 
pening to be lost at Boston, the congress seized on tliis oc- 
casion to testify its gratitude to his most christian majesty, 
by presenting him with the America to replace4ier. 

In the mean time, it was resolved to place a French 
frigate, called VIndienne, with two or three armed vessek 
under my orders, in order to seize on Bermudas ;" but, 
as this was never put into execution/ 1 applied to con- 
gress for leave to serve on board the fleet of the Count 
d'Estaing, then destined for an expedition against Ja*- 
maica. 

The Marquis de Vaudreuil received me with great dis- 
tinction on board bis own ship, the Triumphant, . where I 
occupied the same cabin as the Baron de Viomenil, who 
commanded the land forces. When we were in sight of 
Porlo Rico, intelligence was received, that Admirals Pigot 
and Hood were preparing to intercept us^; and as Don Sola- 
no, with the Bpapish fleet, did not meet us at Porto Cabello, 
according to liis promise, many of the ofiicers, becoming 
disgusted with the enterprise, fell sick, and I myiielf was in 
a dangerous state ; but we were reheved from our disagree- 
able situation, by intelhgence from Europe that a general 
peace had taken place. This circumstance aflbrded me 
great pleasure ; a» I now learned that Great Britain, aftef 
a long and bloody contest, had been forced to recognise the 
sovereignty and independence of the United States of 
America. 

On this, we repaired to St. Domingo, where I received 
every possible mark of esteem from Mr. De Bellecombe, 
the governor ; after a short stay, I embarked for Philadel- 
phia, penetrated with gratitude for the various marks of 
esteem I had received from all the French officers du- 
ring tiie five months I had been on board his majesty's 
squadron. 

I was unable to re-establish my health, during the rest of 
the summer, which I spent in Pennsylvania ; and I did not 
■get well until the autumn, when I recovered by means of . 
Sie cold bath. 

I then demanded permission to return to Europe, on pof* 
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^se to recover the prize-money due to myself, officers and 
aajiors, which was granted me by an act of congress, dated 
at Prince-Town, November U 1783. 

On this, I embarked at Philadelphia, on board a packet- 
boat destined to Havre de Grace ; but being forced into 
Plymouth by contrary winds, I took post-horses for London, 
and then set out for Paris, and was received with great cor- 
dhality by the ministry, 

Having at length received from the court of France the 
amount oif the prizes, I returned to America on board fc 
French packet-boat 
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Commodore in the AmericaD Navy. 

** The father of the commodore was a respectable farmer 
in the county of Wexford, Ireland, where his son, the subject 
of this memoir, was born, in the year 1 745. After having 
received the first elements of an English education, to grat- 
ify hiis particular inclination for the sea, his father entered 
him into the merchant service. When , about fifteen years 
of age, he arrived in Pennsylvania, and selected it as the 
country of his future residence. With the circumstances 
which induced him to leave his native land, and take up his 
abode in a foreign country, we are not acquainted. Of this, 
however, we are certain, that they cannot have been in the 
least, injurious to his character ; as we find that in the cap- 
ital of the British provinces, in the northern section of the 
western hemisjphere, he was, for a number of years, in the 
employment of many of the most respectable merchants, of 
whose unlimited confidence he ever retained the full posses- 
sion. Among the many gentlemen in whose service he was, 
Messrs. Meredith, Welling and Morris, and Nixon, stand 
most conspicuous. The ship Black Prince, a very valuable 
vessel, belonging to Mr. Nixon, engaged in the London 
trade, was commanded by him, at the commencement of 
the American Revolution ; but was shortly after purchas- 
ed by Congress, an^ converted into a vessel of war. 

In reviewing tfie causes which led to hostilities between 
Great Britain and her colonies, Barry was satisfied that jus- 
tice was on the side of the latter. He therefore engaged 
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under the banners of freedom, and resolved to devote his 
best exertions to thel emancipation of the .colonies from the 
thraldrom of the mother country. , 

Confiding in his patriotism, congress, in February 1 776, « 
few months prior to the declaration of independence, ap- 
pointed him commander of the brig ^iLexington, of sixteen 
guns, and his was the first continental vessel, which sailed 
from the port of Philadelphia. His cruises were success- 
ful. Congress had caused to be built three large frigates, 
one of which was called the Effingham, to the command ci 
which he was appointed immediately after that memorable 
era, which gave to the United States a name among the 
nations of the world. During the following winter his na- 
val employment bepame negatory, in consequence of the in- 
clemency of the weather, he, from an aversion to inactivity, 
became a volunteer aid, in that season of pi^ril, to the in- 
trepid General Cadwallader. 

The city of Philadelphia, and the forts on the Delaware 
fell into the hands of the British, in the following year, 1777; 
and Commodore Barry, with several vessels of war, made 
good his retreat up the river, as far as Whitehall, where, 
however, they were afterwards destroyed by the enemy. 

Prior to the destruction of these vessels, he successfully 
employed those under his command in annoying the enemy, 
and cutting off the supplies. 

After the destruction of the American squadron, and 
soon after the capture of Philadelphia, he was appointed to 
command the Raleigh, of thirty-two gun^, which, on a cruise, 
was run on shore by a British suqadron on Fox Island, in 
Penobscot Bay. 

Subsequent to the above disasters, he commanded a ves- 
sel commissioned with letters of marque and reprisal, and 
engaged in the West India traide for some time. 

When Congress concluded to build a 74 gun ship in 
New Hampshire, he was ordered to command her. It was, 
however, afterwards determined to make a present of this 
vessel to his most Christian majesty, when that august body 
gave him the command of the Alliance frigate. 

The situation of American affairs becoming important, 
in a foreign point of view, Colonel Joljp Laurens, of South 
Carohna, son of Henry Laurens, then s^ prisoner in the 
Tower of London, was ordered to France on a special mis- 
sion. Commodore Barry sailed in the Alliance from Boston 
for L'Orient, in February, 1781, having the minister extra- 
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ordinary and suite on board. After landing the ambassador 
and suite at L'Orient, in the early part of the same year, 
the Alliance sailed on a cruise. 

On the 29th of May following, at day-light, Commodore 
Barry discovered a ship and brig on his weather bow, ap- 
pearing afterwards to wear the British flag. He conse- 
quently prepared for immediate action. The British ship 
appeared to be the Atalanta, Captain Edwards, of between 
twenty and thirty guns, and the brig Treposa, Captain Smith. 
An action shortly commenced, and by three, P. M. both 
vessels struck. Barry was wounded early in the engage- 
ment ; but notwithstanding his sufferings, in consequence 
of this casualty,, he still remained on deck and it was 
owing to his intrepidity and presence of mittd, that the AUi- 
.ance was the victor. 

On December 25 1781, he sailed in the Alliance for 
France, from Boston, having on board the Marquis de la 
Fayette and Count De Noailles, who were desirous of going 
to their native country, on business of the highest import- 
ance. He had scarcely arrived at his destined port, 
(^L' Orient,) than he sailed in February, 1782, on a cruise, 
during which he felUn with an enemy's ship of equal size, and 
had a severe engagement. The enemy would have been 
captured, had it not been for two consorts, which, however, 
were kept at a distance during the action, by a French fifty 
gun ship, which hOve in sight. The continental ship Lu- 
zerne, of twenty guns, had her guns thrown over board 
before the battle began, in order to facilitate her escape, 
sf^ she had a quantity of specie on board &om Havana, for 
the use of the United States. The captain of the British 
frigate, who was soon after advanced to be. vice-admiral of 
the red, acknowledged that he had never received a more - 
severe flagellation than on this occasion, although it seem- 
ed to have had the appearance of a drawn battle. 

During the time that General Lord Howe was the British 
commander in ehief, he attempted to alineate the commo- 
dore from the cause which he had so ardently espoused, lay 
an offer of 20,000 guineas, and the command of the best 
frigate in the British navy ; but he rejected the offer with 
I scofn. The return of peace, however, in the year 1783, 
* put an end to all such dishonorable propositions, and our 
t commodore returned to private life. 

i In the treaty of Paris. 1783, there was an article prohibit- 
I ing the United States from building vessels of war during 
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the term of twelve years. At the expiration of this limita- 
tion, however, our government conceived themselves to be 
on the eve of a war with Great Britain, in consequence of 
the celebrated corm order of the privy council of 1 793, for 
•the avowed purpose of starving France, and the subse* | 
quent aggressions on American commerce. These appre^ j 
hensions gave birth to a law for creating a navy, to the com- . 
mand of which Commodore Barry was designed. The 
treaty of 1795, however, prevented the law from being car- 
ried into full execution, although Mr. Barry, in consequence 
of that law, was retained in service. 

That the United States were under great obligations fo 
France, for the aid she lent them, during their struggle for 
liberty and independence, is a fact wliich few will deny ; 
and the extent of these obligations was fully expressed in 
the treaty between the two countries in 1778. It was, 
therefore, a matter of surprise to many, who have not, ^l 
this day, called in question the integrity of the illustrious 
man, who then directed the destines of our nation, to find 
that he had issued a proclamation, enjoining a strict neutral- 
ity, as if no compact between the two governments had 
ever existed. He was, however, unquestionably actuated . 
by the purest motive, and must have thought that the 
steps wliich he had taken would promote the interest of his 
country, 

In 1797, it was deemed proper by the American govern- 
ment, from some cause not generally Icnown, or explicitly 
avowed, to annul the consular convention with France; the 
pretext for which was French aggression on American com- 
merce. During the maritime disturbance thus created be^ 
tween Oie two countries, Mr. Barry was actively engaged 
in protecting the commerce of his adopted country, and 
was held in the highest estimation by his nautical brethren- 
When this dispute was at last satisfactorily adjusted, a law 
was passed, during the last year of Mr. Adams' administra- 
tion, for reducing the navy ; in consequence of which the 
vessel he commanded was laid up in ordinary, and he once 
more returned to private life. ' 

Bold, brave, and enterprising, he was, at the same time« 
humane and generous. He was a good citizen, and great- 
ly esteemed by all who had the pleasure of his acquairtt- 
ance. His person was above the ordinary size, graceful and 
commanding; his deportment dignified,, and his counte- 
nance exfuressive. ^ 
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He died in Pinladelphta, on ihe^ SOth of . September, 
1803, and a vast concourse of his fellow-citizens testified 
their respect to bis memory, by attending his reittains to the 
silent grave."* 
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" Captain: Biddlp was born in the city of Philadelpliia, 
m the year 1760. Among the brave men, who pi^rished in 
the glorious struggle for the independence of America, 
Capt. Biddle holds a distinguished rank. His services, and 
the high expectations raised by his military genius and gal* 
lantry, have left a strong impression of his merit, and a pro- 
found regret that his early fate should have disappointed, so 
soon, the hopes of his country. 

Very early in life he manifested a partiality for tlje sea, 
and before the age of fourteen he had made a voyage to 
Quebec. In the following year, 1766, he sailed from PhiU 
adelphia to Jamaica, and ihe Bay of Honduras. The vessel 
left th^Bayin the latter end of December, 1766, bound to 
Antigua, and on the second day of January, in a heavy gale 
of wind, she was cast away, on a shoal, called the Northern 
Triangles. After remaining two nights and a day upon the 
wreck, the crew took their yawl, the long-boat having been 
lost, and with great difficulty and hazard, landed on one of 
the small uninhabited islands, about 3 leagues distant f^om 
the reef, upon which they struck. Here they staid a few 
days. Some provisions were procured from the' wreck, and 
their boat was refitted. As it was too small to carry them 
all off, they drew lots to determine who should remain, and 
young Biddle was among the number. He, and his three 
companions, suffered extreme hardships for the Want of 
provisions and good water ; and, although various efforts 
were made for their relief, it was nearly two months before 
Ihey succeeded. 

Such a scene of dangers and sufferings in tlic com- 
mencement of his career, would have discouraged a youtk 
of ordinary enterprise and perseverance. On him it pro- 
duced no such effect. The coolness and promptitude witk 
•whioh he acted, in the midst of perils that alarmed the old- 

* Willson^s AmericaD Biography* 
35 
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i0t seaman, gave a sure presage x>t the force of his c}iar&c- 
Ur, and after he had returned home, he made several Euro* 
peaiiToyages, in which he acquired a thorough knowledge of 
seamanship. 

The commencement of the revolution gave a new turn to 
his pursuits, and he repaired, without delay, to the standard 
ef his country. When a rupture between England and 
America appeared inevitable, he returned to Philadelphia, 
and soon after his arrival, he was appointed to the command 
of the Camden galley, fitted for the defence of the Dela- 
ware. He found this too inactive a service, and when the 
fleet was preparing, under Commodore Hopkins, for an ex- 
pedition against New-Providence, he applied for a command 
in the fleet, and was immediately appointed commands of 
the Andrew Doria, a brig of 14 guns and 130 men. Paul 
Jones, who was then a lieutenant, and was going on. the ex- 
pedition, was distinguished by Captain Bid&e, and introdu- 
ced to his friends as an officer of merit 

Before he sailed from the Capes of Delaware, an incident 
occurred, which marked his personal intrepidity. Hearing 
that two deserters from his vessel were at Lewistown in im*!- 
son, an officer was sent on shore for them, but he returned 
with information that the two men, with some others, had 
armed themselves, barricadoed the door, and swore they 
^ould not be taken ; that the militia of the town had been 
$ent for, but were afraid to open the door, the prisoners 
threatening to shoot the first man who entered. Captain 
Biddle immediately went to the prison, accompanied by a 
midshipman, and calling to one of the deserters, whose name 
was Green, a stout, resolute fellow, ordered him to open the 
door ; he replied that he would not, and if he attempted to 
enter, he would shoot him. He then ordered the door to be 
forced, ahd entering singly, with a pistol in each hand, he 
called to Gr^en, who was prepared to fire, and said, " Now. 
Green, if you do not take good aim, you are a dead man." 
Daunted by his manner, their resolution failed, and the mih- 
tia coming in, securecl them. They afterwards declared to 
the officer who furnishes the account, that it was Captain 
Biddle's look and manner which had awed them into submis- 
sion, for that they had determined to kill him as soon as he 
came into the room. 

Writing from the Capes to his brother, the late Judge 
Biddle, he says, " I know not what may be our fate : be it, how- 
ever, what it may, you may rest assured, I wiH never cause 
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ablusli on tUe cheeks of my friends or countrymen." Sooii '^ 
aft^r they sailed, the small-pox broke out, and raged with 
great violence in the fleet, which was manned chiefly by 
New-England seamen. The humanity of Captain Biddle, 
always prompt and active, was employed on this occasion to 
alleviate the general distress, by all the means in his power. 
pis own crew^ which was from Philadelphia, being secure 
against the distemper, he took on board great numbers of 
the sick from the other vessels. Every part of his vessel was 

« crowded, the long-boat was fitted for their accommodation, 
and he gave up his own cot to a young midshipman, on whom 
he bestowed the greatest attention till his death. Tn the 
mean while he slept himself upon the lockers, refusing the 
repeated solicitations of his officers, to accept their berths. 
On their arrival at New Providence, it surrendered without 
opposition. 

After refitting at New-London, Captain Biddle received 
orders to proceed off the b^nks of Newfoundland, in order 
to intercept the transports and store-ships bound to Boston. 
Before he reached the banks, he captured two ships from 

■ Scotland, with 400 Highland troops on board, destined for 
Boston. At this time the Andrew Doria had not 100 men. 
Lieutenant Josiah, a brave and excellent officer, was put on 
board one of the prizes, with all the Highland officers, and 
ordered to make the first port. Unfortunately, about ten 
days afterwards, he was taken by the Cerberus frigate, and, 
on pretence of his being an Englishmen, h^ was ordered to- 
do duty, and extremely ill used. Captain Biddle, hearing of 
the ill treatment of Lieutenant Josiah, wrote to the admiral 
at New-York, that, however disagreeable it was to him, he 
would treat a young man of famuy, believed to be a son of 
Lord Craston, who was then his prisoner, in the manner 
they treated Lieutenant Josiah. 

Wliile he was thus indefatigably engaged ifi weakening 
tho enemy's power, and advancing his country's interest, he 
was disinterested and generous in all that related to his 
private advantage. The brave and worthy opponent, whom 
the chanccof war had thrown in his power, .found in him a 
patron And friend, who, on more than one occasion, was 
known to restore to the vanquished the fruits of victory.' 

la the latter end of the year 1776, Captain Biddle was 
appointed to the command of the Rando4>h, a frigate of thir- 
ty-two guas. With his usual activity, he employed every 
exertion to get her ready for sea. The difficulty of proct^- 
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ring Americau seamen at that time, obliged him, iu order t# 
man his ship, to take a number of British seamen, who 
were prisoners of war, and who had requested leave to en- 
ter. 

The Randolph sailed from Philadelphia, in February, 
1777. Soon after she got to sea, her low^ masts were dis- 
covered to be unsound, and, in a heavy gale of wind, all hejr 
masts went by the board. While they were bearing away 
for Charleston, the English sailors, with some others of the 
crew, formed a design to take the ship. When all was 
ready, they gave three cheers on the gun-deck. By the 
decided and resolute conduct of Captain Biddie and his ojffi« 
cers, the ringleaders were seized and punished^ and the 
rest submitted without further resistance. After refitting 
at Charleston, as speedily as possible, he sailed on a cruise, 
and three days after he left the bar, he fell in with four sail 
of vessels, bound from Jamaica to London. One of them, 
called the True Briton, mounted twenty guns. The com- 
mander of her, who had frequently expressed to his passen- 
gers, his hopes of falling in with the Randolph, as soon as 
he perceived her, made all the sail he could from her, bat 
finding he could not escape, he hove too, and kept up a con- 
stant fire, until the Randolph had bore down upon him, and 
was preparing for a broadside, when he hauled down his col- 
ours. By her superior sailing, the Randolph was enabled 
to capture the rest of the vesseb, and in one week from the 
time he sailed 'from Charleston, Captain Biddie returned 
there with his prizes, which proved to be very valuable. 

Encouraged by his spirit and success, the state of South 
Carohna made exertions for fitting out an expedition under 
his command. His name, and the personal attachment to 
him, urged forward a crowd of volunteers to serve with him, 
and in a short time, the ship General Moultrie, the brigs 
Fair America, and Polly, and the Notre Dame, were prepar- 
ed for sea. A detachment of fifty men from the first regi- 
ment of South Carolina continental infantry, was ordered to 
act as marines on board the Randolph. Such was the at- 
tachment which the honorable and amiable deportment of 
Captain Biddie had impressed .during liis stay at Charles* 
ton, and such the confidence inspired by his professional 
conduct and valor, that a general emulation pervaded the 
corps to have the honor of serving under his coomiand. 
The tour of duty^ after a .geaerons competition among the 
officers, was decided to Captain Joor, and Lieutenants Grey 
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^and l&nmons, whose gallant 'conduct, and that of their 
brave detachment, did justice to the high character of the 
regiment. As soon as the Randolph was refitted, and a 
new mainmast obtained in place of one which had been 
struck with lightning, she dropt down to Rebellion Roads 
'with her little squadron. Their intention was to attack the 
Oarysfort frigate, the Perseus twenty-four gun ship, the 
Hinchinbrook of sixteen guns, and a privateer which had 
been cruizing off the Bar,and had much annoyed the trade. 
They were detained a considerable time in Rebellion 
Roads, after they were ready to sail, by contrary winds and 
want of water, on the Bar, for the Randolph. As soon as 
they got over the Bar, they stood to the eastward, in expec- 
tation of falling in with the British cruizers. The next day 
they retook a dismasted ship from New-England ; as she 
had no cargo on board, they took out her crew, six light 
guns, and some stores, and set her on fire Finding that 
the British ships had left the coast, they proceeded to the 
West Indies, and cruised to the eastward, and nearly iu 
the latitude of Barbadoes, for some days, during which 
time they boarded a number of French and Dutch ships^ 
and took an English schooner from New- York, bound to 
Grenada, which had mistaken the Randolph for a British 
frigate, and was taken possession of before the mistake wa3 
discovered. 

On the night of the 7th March, 1778, the fatal accident 
occurred, which terminated the life of this excellent officer. 
For some days previously, he had expected an attack. Cap* 
tain Blake, a brave officer, who commanded a detachment of 
the second South Carolina regiment, serving as marines oil 
boar& the General Moultrie, and to whom we are indebted 
for sevearl of the ensuing particulars, dined on board the 
Randolph two days before the engagement. At dinner 
Captain Biddle said, — " We have been cruizing here for 
some time, and have spoken a number of vessels, who will 
no doubt give information of us, and I should not be sur- 
prised if my old ship should be out after us. As to any * 
thing that carries her guns upon one deck, #think myself a 
match for her." About three P. M. of the 7th of March, a 
signal was made from the Randolph for a sail to windward, 
in consequence of which the squadron hauled upon a wind,« 
in order to speak her. It was four o'clock before she could 
be distinctly seen, when she w^ discovered to be a ship, 
though as shetieared and came before the wind, she 8ad 
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the appearance of a large sloop iRritli only a sqaare sail set 
About seven o'clock the Randolph being to windward, hove 
to, the Moultrie being about one hundred and fifty jrards 
astern, and rather to leeward, also hove to. About eight 
o'clock, the British ship fired a shot just ahead of the Moul- 
trie, and hailed her ; the answer was the PoUy of New-Yoric ; 
upon which she immediately hauled her wind and hauled the 
Randi^ph. She was then, for the first time, discovered to 
be a two-decker. After several questions asked and an- 
sw^ed, as. she was ranging up along side the Randolph, and 
had got on her weather quarter, Lieutenant Barnes, of that 
ship, called out, " This is the Randolph," and she immedi- 
ately hoisted her colours and -gave the enemy a broadside. 
Shortly after the action commenced. Captain Biddle receiv- 
ed a wound in the thigh, and fell. This occasioned some 
confusion, as it was at first thought that he was killed. He 
soon, however, ordered a chair to be brought, said that he 
was only slightly wounded, and being carried forward en- 
couraged the crew. The stern of the enemy*s ship being 
clear of the Randolph, the captain of the Moultrie gavci 
orders to fire, but the enemy having shot ahead, so as te 
bring the Rondolph between them, the last broadside of 
the Moultrie went into the Randolph, and it was thought by 
one of the men saved, who was stationed on the quarter- 
deck near Captain Biddle, tliat he was wounded by a shot 
from the Moultrie. The fire from the Randolph was con- 
stant and well directed. She fired nearly three broadsides 
to the enemy's one, and she appeared, while the battle last- 
ed, to be in a continual blaze. In about twelity minutes af- 
ier the action began, and while the surgeon was examining 
Captain Riddle's woimd on the quarter«deck, the Randolph 
blew up. 

The enemy's vessel was the British sliip Yarmouth, of 
sixty-foilf%uns, commanded by Captain Vincent i?o close- 
ly were they engaged, that Captain Morgan, of the Fair 
American, and all his crew, thought that it was the enemy's 
ship «that had blown up. He stood for the Yarmouth, and 
had a trump^Kn his hand to hail and inquire how Captain 
Biddle was, when he disccfVered his mistake. . Owing to the 
disabled condition of the Yarmouth the other vessels efi- 
caped. 

The cause of the explosion was never ascertained, but it 
ia remarkable that just before he sailed, after the clerk had 
copied (he agnate aiyd or^lei^ fof fte <nned vesselH ()iat w 
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edrnpanied him, he wrote at the foot of them, " la case of 
coming^o action in the night, be very careful of yoiir maga* 
zines." The number of persons on board the Randolph 
was three hundred and fifteen, who all perished, except four 
men, who were tossed about for four days on a piece of the 
wreck before they were discovered and taken up. From the 
information of two of these men, who were afterwards in 
Philadelphia, and of some individuals in the other vessels of 
the squadron, we have been enabled to state some particu- 
lars of this unfortunate event in addition to the accounts 
given of it by Dr.- Ramsay in his Histwy of the American 
Revolution, and in his history of the Revolution of South 
Carolina. In the former work, the historian -thus concludes 
his account of the action : " Captain Biddle, who perished on 
board the Randolph, was universally lamented. He was ii^ 
the prime of life, and had excited high expectations of fu- 
ture usefulness to his country, as a bold and skilful naval of- 
ficer.'^ 

Thus prematurely fell, at the age -of twenty-seven, as gal- 
^ lant an officer as any country ever boasted of. In the short 
career which Providence allowed to him, he displayed all 
those qualities which constitute a great soldier. Brave to 
excess, and consummately skilled in his profession, no dan- 
ger nor unexpected event could shake his firmness, or dis- 
turb his presence of mind. An exact and rigid disciplina- 
tion, he tempered his authority with so much humanity and 
affability, that his orders were always executed with cheer- 
fulness and alacrity. Perhaps no officer ever understood 
better the art t)f commanding the affections, as weil as the 
respect of those who served under him ; if that can be call- 
. ed an art, which was rather the natural effect of the benevo- 
leQce and magnanimity of his character."* 



Commodore ia tl^e American Nayy. 

^' Jedediah Preble held the commission of brigadier- 
general, under the colonial government of Massachusetts 
Bay. In the struggle for independence, he took a decided 
jstAud in opposition to the encroachments of the British 

*^ 'Et^sen^ Amer; Biographical .Dieiiooary* 
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crown, and during that contest, was for several years amemr 
ber of the counol and senate of that state. He died in the 
year 1783, aged seventy-seven, having been gratified by the 
dbposer of human events to tive just long enough to see per- 
fected the emancipation of this country from European 
thraldom, a blessing partly denied to Moses, who was only 
permitted to view the promised land at a distance, and then 
expire. 

This gentleman, in the year 1761, resided in a part of 
Falmouth, called then Casco Bay, now Portland, in the 
Province of Maine, where his son Edward, the subject of 
this memoir, was born on the Idth of August in that year. 
In his infantile years, he discovered a persevenng and bold 
temper. His form was robust, his constitution strong, and 
invigorated by athletic sports. His father placed lum at 
Dummer academy, Newbury, where he received the rudi- 
ments of a Latin and English education, under, a Mr. Sam- 
uel Moody, a gentleman in high respect for bis integrity and 
Bterary qualifications. 

In contrariety to the wishes and expectations of his father, 
he, at an early period, manifested a predilection for the sea, 
and as he persisted in his inclination, his father at last deem- 
ed it proper to gratify liim. Hence he left school at the 
dawn of the revolution, and instead of entering a.frtshman 
at college, he entered freshman on board of •& letter of 
marque, Captain Frend, and made his voyage in a trip to 
Europe. At the age of eighteen, he was a inidshipman on 
board the state ship Protector, of twenty-six guns, Captain 
John Foster Williams, in 1779. On ber &st cruise he had 
to perform his part in a hard fought action with the English 
letter of marque Duff, carrying thirty*six guns, off New- 
foundland, when the enemy at last blew up. Scarcely forty 
of the crew were saved. During his second cruise, the Pro- 
tector was captured, and her principal officers sent prisoners 
to England, with the exception of Preble, who was released I 
at New'York, through the influence of a Colonel William 
Tyng, his father's intimate friend. As soon as he had ob- 
tained his liberty, he returned iiome. . 

Mr. George Williams, the late firstrlieutenant of the Pro- 
tector, having been appointed to command the sloop of war 
Winthrop, then fitting out at Boston, Mr. Preble ei^ered as 
first lieutenant, and continued in her until the peace of 1783, 
rendering many essential serviees i^the line of hia duty^-* 
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His daring courage and presence of mind, in the midst of 
diiB^r, will be best illustrated by the following anecdote : 

Captain Little, having the tender of an Enghsh armed 
brig, which lay in the harbor of Penobscot was advised of 
certain circumstances, which induced him to attempt her 
capture by sjtirprise. To accomplish this object, he run 
along-side the brig in the night, and had forty boarders dress- 
ed in white frocks, to distinguish them from the enemy. As 
he advanced, he was taken for the brig's tender, hailed, and 
directed to run aboard. Little's reply was, that he was cam" 
ing aboard, 

As Little came along-side the brig. Lieutenant Preble and 
fourteen of the party appointed for the purpose, jumped on 
board ; but the rapidity of the vessel's passage prevented 
the remainder from following. Captain Little, finding the 
precariousness of Preble's situation, hailed him, desiring to 
know, jf he would not have more men. His reply, indica- 
tive of great presence of mind, was, ** No, we have more 
than we want ; we stand in each other's way. The brig be- 
ing within pistol shot of the shore, the chief part of the ene- 
loy on deck leaped over board, and swam to land ; who 
were followed by some, who made their escape through the 
cabin windows. The officers were just rising as Preble en- 
tered their cabin; he assured them, that they were his pri- 
soners, and that any resistance would be vain and fatal to 
them. The vessel of course was surrendered, as was sup- 
posed to superior force. Notwithstanding a brisk cannonade 
and firing of musketry from a battery on shore, Preble beat 
his prize out of the harbor, and arrived at Boston, without 
injury. The knowledge of this gallant achievment greatly' 
enhanced his reputation as a naval officer. 

In May, 1803, he was appointed to the command of the 
frigate Constitution, lying at Boston, with orders to prepare 
her for sea. In June a squadron, destined to act against 
Tripoli, was entrusted to his direction. The naval force con- 
sisted of seven sail. The Constitution, forty-four guns ; 
Philadelphia, forty-four ; Argus, brig, eighteen ; Syren, Nau^ 
tilus and Vixen, sixteen each ; and Enterprise, fourteei;. 
Every thing being ready, he set sail for the object of his des« 
tination, on the 13th of August. Having arrived at Gibral* 
tar, where he was apprised oi the nnfavoraUe a^ect of af» 
fairs between the Unitied States and the Emperor of Moroc* 
eo, Captain Bainbridge detained a-Moorish cruiser of twenty* 
\wo guns and one hundred men» called the Mirboka, which 
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h^ sailed froiQ Tanoier, on the 7th of the same mouth.-— 
0& board this vesaeUJu^lbund among her papers, an unsign* 
ed order, authorising her commander to cruise against the 
Americans. From Uiat circumstance, as well as her having 
captured the* American brig Celia, Captain Bowen, which 
wad then in company, Captain Bainbridge deemed the Moor- 
ish vessel to be good prize, and restored the Celia to her 
proper commander. 

The last of May, Captain Rodgers had detained the Mi- 
shouda, a Tripolitan vessel under Morocco colours. She 
had a passport from the American consul, with a reserve 
for blockaded ports. She was taken atten^ting to go. into 
Tripoli, wliile Captain Rodgers, in the John Adams, was 
known to be blockading. On board her were guns and oth- 
er contraband articles not in her, when she received her 
passport at Gibraltar ; also twenty Tripoli ne subjects taken 
in at Algiers. The appearance was that she had been taken 
under the imperial flag for the purpose of being restored to 
our enemy. The emperor denied authorising the attempt 
of the Mishouda, and said if she was given up, the captain 
sliould be punished. The Governor, Hasliash, on learning 
the capture of the Mirboka, at wliich lime the emperor was 
absent, declared she acted without authority,, and that war 
was not intended. At the same time, her captain certified 
that this governor gave him his orders. Hashash was, and 
continued to be in the confidence of Muley Sohman. 

The next day after his arrival, Commodore Breble vrrote 
to the consul Simpson at Tangier, desiring him to assure 
the Moorish court, that the United States wished peace witli 
his majesty, if it could be had on proper terms — ^that hecould 
i)ot suppose the emperor's subject would dare to make war 
without his permission ; but as their authority was disavow- 
ed by the governor, he should punish as a pirate every 
Moorish cruiser, who should be found to have taken an 
American. 

The commodore determined to adopt a high tone and vi« 
goroos measures. He observes, in his communicatioBS to 
the government, " that. all the Bart\ary powers, except Al- 
giers, appear to have a disposition to quarrel with us, unless 
we tamely submit to any propositions they may choose to 
make. Their demands will increase, aftd be such as our 
govermnent ought not to comply with. They send out their 
cruisers, — if they prove successful, it is war, and we must 
FtiTchase peace, suffering them to keep all they have taken; 
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mndif they are unfortunate, aiid «^e capture their cruisera 
before they have taken anything valuable, it is not war, al* 
tfaoagh the orders for capturing are fodnd on board ; and we 
must restore all." 

Accordingly, thcf commodore gave orders to his squadron 
to bring in, for examination, all vessels belonging to the em* 
peror and his subjects ; despatched threes Vessels to cruise 
off Mogad^e, Salle and Zarachi, and one off Tetuan, and 
entered the bay of Tangier at several times. • • ^ \ 

That the Tripolitans might not think th^y were forgotten. 
he despatched the Philadelphia and Vixen to lie before Tri- 
poli. 

The consul, Simpson, made representations to the empe- 
ror, before and after ^the arrival of Commodore Preble. The 
answers received were general, but showed that if he had 
authorized war, he was now prepared to disavow it. 

On the 5th of October, when his majesty was expected^ 
he anchored with the Nautilus in company, in Tangier Bay — 
the circular battery at the town, W. 1-2 S. 1 1-2 miles dis- 
tant Here he remained, only ^changing his ground once to 
be nearer the town, until peace was concluded. He was 
joined in the afternoon of the 7th, by the frigates New-York 
and John Adams. The ship was kept constantly cleared for * 
action, and the men at quarters night and day. On the 6th, 
his majesty arrived with a great body of troops, horse and 
fbot, estimated at five thousand, who encamped on the 
beach opposite the squadron. 

The commodore was careful to order the ship dressed^ 
and a salute of 21 guns, which was returned from the fort 
with an equal number, as was the salute of the other fri- 
gates'on the morning following. 

A present of bullocks, sheep and fowls, was ordered for 
the squadron, as a token of the emperor's good will. 

On the 8th, the empcrer, with his court and a large body 
of troops, visited the batteries on the bay for the purpose of 
vievring the United States' squadron, when the Constitution 
saluted again vnth twenty-one guns — a compliment with 
which his majesty was very much gratified. The present 
afiriviog'at the same time, it was acknowledged by three 
i guns, according to Moorish custom. The following day the 
consul gave notice, that the emperor had given orders to 
\ the governor of Mogadore, for the release of the American 
brig detained in that place, and that Monday was appointed 
for giting an audience to the commodore and consul./ 
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On the day assigned, the 1 Ith, the commodore, accompi' 
vied by Colonel Lear, Mr. Morris, as secretary, and tw« 
midshipmen, landed at Tangier for the proposed aadience. 
He beUeved there was po danger in landing ; but he ex- 
pressed his desire, that if he should be f<Mrcibly detained^ 
Ihe commanding officer on board should not enter into treaty 
for his release, but open a fire upon thle^ town. They were 
ushered into the presence of the sovereign through a double 
file of guards. The commodore, at the entrance, was re« 
quested, according to Moorish custom, in such cases, to lay 
aside his side-arms. He said he must comply with the cus- 
tom of his own country, and retain them, wliich was allow- 
ed. On coming into the imperial presence, the emperor 
expressed much sorrow that any difference had arisen, for he 
was at peace with the United States. He disavowed hav- 
ing given any hostile orders ; said he would restore aU Ame- 
rican vessels and property detained in consequence of '^any 
act of his governors, and renew and confirm the treaty mad^ 
with his father in 1786. The commodore and consul, on 
the part of the United States, promised that the vessels and 
property of the emperor should be restored, and the orders 
of capture revoked. The commodore received a formal rati- 
fication of the treaty of 1786, and a letter of friendship and 
peace to the president, signed by the emperor. Thus, by 
the happy union of prudence and energy, our affairs with 
this piratical despot were placed in a better cpncBtion dian 
before the variance. 

On tlie 1 4th of December, he sailed with the Enterprise, 
on a winter cruise, amidst boisterous weather ; for many 
days it blew a gale. On the morning of the ^3d, the En- 
terprise captured a ketch in sight of Tripoli. She was un- 
der Turkish colours, and navigated by Turks and Greeks ; 
but had on board two Tripolitan officers of distinction, a 
son of one of the officers, a number of Tripoline soldiers, 
and forty or more blacks, men and women, slaves belonging j 
to the Bashaw and his subjects. He at first determined to 
release the vessel and men claimed by the Turkish captain 
and retain the Tripolines, about 60 in nuiiftber, as prisoners; 
hoping they would afibrd an advantage in negotiation, and 
perhaps be exchanged f9r some of our countrymen. But 
before this determinati<Hi was executed, he a^ertained that 
the captain had been active in taking the Philadelphia. 
Having received on board this very vessel one kundrel 
Tripolitans, armed with swords and mu^els, und sUbfttiti^ , 
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ted the colours of the enemy for his own, he assaulted the 
frigate, and when she was boarded, plundered the officers. 
He had, therefore, no hesitation in retaining the vessel. As 
Bhe was not in a condition to be sent to the United States, 
he transmitted her papers to govemmeQt, and sometime 
after had her appraised, and took her into the service as the 
ketch Inti^pid. 

February the 3d, 1804, Lieutenant Stephen Decatur, 
■with seventy volunteers in the Intrepid, and accompanied 
by the Syren, sailed for Tripoli, with a view to destroy the 
frigate Philadelphia. On the 16th, the service was accom- 
]^ished in t the most, gallant manner. .Lieutenant Decatur 
entered "the harbor of Tripoli in the night ; and laying his 
• Vessel along-side the frigate, boarded and carried her 
against all opposition. The assailants then set fire to her 
and left her. She was soon in a complete blaze, and was 
totally destroyed. 
^ Froitf this tine till the bombardment of Tripoli, the com- 
modore was occupied in keeping up the blockade of the 
harbor j and in making preparations for an attack. 

Ottthe first of April, the commodore went, to display his 

«^ force at Tunis ; where he found a Tripoline polacre dis" 

' mantled, having been blockaded for sixteen days by Cap- 

. tain Decatur. , 

Fining that the expected force did nOt arrive from the 

United States, our officers resolved to endeavor to make 

some ufie of the friendship of Naples. Although he was 

without diplomatic authority, the minister. General Acton, 

from personal regard and good will to the service, favored 

his application to the king, and the commodore obtained as 

a friendly loan to the United States, six gun-boats and two 

bomb vessels, completely fitted for service, also liberty to 

ship twelve or fifteen Neapolitans to serve imder our flag in 

each boat 

With this addition to ^s armament, on the 21st July, he 
joined the detachment off Tripoli, where his force consisted 
of the Constitation, 44 guns, the brigs Argus and Syren, 
' IB gui& each, the Scourge-^the schoone^ Vixen and Nau- 
tilus, 16 guns each, and the Enterprise, 14. 

The enemy had on his castle and several batteries, one 

. hundred and fifteen guns; fifty-five of which were heavy 

batterii^ brass cannon; the others long eighteen and 

twelve pounders; nineteen gun-boats, with each a long 

brass eighteen or twenty/four pounder in the bow, and two 

86 
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howitzers abaft He had two schooners of eight guns eacb^ 
a brig of ten, and two gallies, having each four guns. In 
addition to the ordinary Turkish garrison, stationed upon 
the fortifications, and the crews of the boats and armed 
vessels, computed at abontthree thousand, the Bashaw had 
called into the defence of the city more than twenty thott- 
sand Arabs. 

On the 3d of August, the squadron was, at noon, within 
two or three miles of their batteries. The commodore, 
observing that several of the enemy's boats had taken a 
station without the reef of roeks, which covers the entrance 
of the harbor, about two miles from its bottom, resolved to 
take advantage of the circumstance, and made signal for 
the squadron to come within speaking distance, when he 
communicated to the several commanders his intention of 
attacking the shipping and batteries. The gun and mortar 
boats were imme^ately manned and prepared to cast o£ 
At half past one .o'clock, the squadron stood for the batte^* 
lies — at two, cast off the gun-boats', at half past two, signal 
for the bombs and boats to advance and attack, and in fif* 
teen minutes after, signal was given for general action. It 
was commenced by the bombs throwing shells into the town. 
In an instant, the enemy's lines opened a tremenduous fire 
from not less than two hundred guns, which was promptly 
returned by the whole squadron, now witin musket-ahot of 
the principal batteries. 

At this moment Captain Decatur, with three gun-boats, 
attacked the enemy's eastern division, consisting of nine. 
He was soon in the centre of them ; and the fire of grape, 
langrage and musketry, was changed to -a deadly personal 
combat with the bayonet, spear, sabre and tomahawL It 
would be impossible, in our narrow limits, to enter into a 
detail of the gallant exploits of our countrymen upon this 
trying occasion. The Turks fottght with desperation ; De- 
catur took two of their boats, in* which there were thirty- 
three officers and men killed, and twenty-seven made pris- 
oners, of whom nineteen were severely wounded. 

Lieutenant Trippe boarded one of the large boats, with 
only a midshipman, Mr. Jonathan Henley, and nine men. 
His boat falling off before any more epukl join him^ he was 
left to conquer or perish, vnth the fearful odds of eleven to 
thirty-six. In a few nunutes, however, the enemy was sub* 
dued; fourteen of them lost their lives, and twentf -two 
submitted to be priwmers; Lieutenant Trippe received 
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eleven sabre woundiEi, some of which were deep and dan- 
gerous. Mr. Henley at this rencounter, displayed a valor, 
joined to a codness, that would have honored a veteran. 
Lieutenant Bainbridge had kis lateen yard shot away, which 
baffled his exertions to get along-side the enemy's boats ; 
but his active and wfell directed fire, witlnn musket-shot, 

. was very effective. ' 

; Captain Somers was not able to fetch far enough to wind- 

^ ward to co-operate with Decatur. But he bore down upon 
the leeward division of the enemy, and with his single boat, 
within pistol-shot, attacked five full manned boats^ defeat^ 
ed and drove them, in a shattered condition, and with the 
loss of many lives, under shelter of the rocks, 

The two bomb vessels kept their station, although oftea 
covered with the spray of the sea, occasioned by the ene- 
my's shot. They kept up a constant fire, and threw a great 
numberof shells into the towa Five of the enemy's gun- 

' boats and- two gallies, compodng their centre division, sta- 
tioned within the rocks, joined by the boats which had been 
driven iii, and re-enlbrced twice, attempted to row out and 
surround our gun-boats and priaes. They were as often 

) foiled by the vigilance of the commodore, who gave signal 
to the brigs and schooners to cover them, which was prompt- 
ly attended to by the vessels, all of which were gallantly 
conducted, and annoyed the enemy exceedingly. The fire 
Of the Constitution had its ample share in this bombard- 
metit. It kept the flotilla in constant disorder, and produ- 
ced no inconsiderable effect on shore. 

This attack on Tripcrii di^ayed, in an eminent degree, 
the penetration and energy of the commodore, and his pow- 
er of infusing his own spirit of heroism into his officers and 
men. This achievement, as might be expected, made 'a 
powerful impression on the mind of the enemy. 

On the 9th, Commodore Preble, in the brig Argus, re- 
connoitered the harbor of Tripoli. The next 4ay, a flag of 
truce was seen flying on the castle. The commodore sent 

, a boat on shore, which was not permitted to land, but re- 

' turned with a letter from the French consul, advising the 

\ commodore that the Bashaw wonld accept five hundred dol- 
lars each for the ransom of the prisoners, and terminate the 

' war without any consideration or annuity for peace. 

On the 27th, the weather proving favorable, the commo- 

' dore stood infer Tripoli, and anchored his ship. The gun- 

' boats, accompanied by the Syren, Argus, Vixen, Nautilusv 
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Enterprisei and boats of the squadroa, anchored at three in < 
the morning, within pistol-shot of the enemy's lines, witk 
springs on their, cables, and commenced a brisk firing on 
their shipping, town, batteries and castles. At day-light, ap- 
prehensive that the ammunition in the gun-boats must be • 
nearly exhausted, the commodore weighed anchor, and made 
signal for the gun-boats to retire &om action. When arrived 
within a sure distance, he opened his battery with round and 
grape-shot, upon thirteen gun-boats and gallies, which were i 
closely engaged with ours, sunk one of them, disabled two, 
and put the rest to flight. 

On the third of September, the bomb;)cetches being re- 
paired, as well as the damages sustained by the other ves- 
seb in the action of the 27th, the squadron was again ready 
and disposed* for another attack on the town and batteries. 
Between three and four o'clock, the action commenced, and 
soon became general. But the wind veering to the north- i 
ward, and beginning to blow firesh at half past four P. M.he 
gave signal to retire from action under cover of the Ck>nsti- i 
tution. In this engagement, although the frigate and vessels 
were much damaged, not a man was lost. 

After the squadron* joined, the commodore obtained Leave . 
to return home, where he was received and treated every 
where with distinguished attention. 

In the latter part of the year 1806, the health of Mr. Pre- 
ble began to decUne. Finding that the inveteracy of his* 
malady bid defiance to mediced skill, he resolved on a water 
excursion as a last experiment *, but it resulted in no bene- 
ficial effect He breathed his last on Tuesday, the 26th of 
August, 1807, in the 46th year of his age. On the day of 
his funeral, business was suspended, the colours were dis- 
played at half mast from the shipping in the harbor, and he 
was interred with military honors, and the ceremonies of re* 
ligion and masonry."* 

* Rqgfers* American Biography. 
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